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PREFACE. 



Thb author trusts that in this volume his 
readers will find a faithful narration of the 
events recorded : where, however, matters of 
opinion are concerned, he makes no claim to 
impartiality of judgement. Such a preten- 
sion, hazardous enough in the mouth of any 
writer of contemporary history, would be 
grotesque in the case of a militant politician. 
One word is necessary with regard to the 
speeches of which summaries are given in 
the " oblique oration." The author has found 
no task more difficult than that of imparting 
a living interest to utterances delivered under 
conditions that are past and gone. Many a 
speech that seized the attention and perhaps 
stirred the emotions at the time, is barely 
comprehensible a few years later when the 
audience has been scattered and the circum- 
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VI PRBFAOB. 

stances forgotten. Thucydides, indeed, solved 
the difficulty by the liberal invention of what 
he thought appropriate; but such a course 
is scarcely available to a humble chronicler 
of modern times. Again, considerations of 
space apart, there are very fev^ political ora- 
tions, subject as they are to interruption and 
diversion, which will bear literal quotation at 
any length without tiring and bewildering 
the reader; while in a summary it is often 
impossible without cumbrousness and prolixity 
to adhere to the precise phrases of the orators. 
In the present volume the aim of the author 
has been to give the true purport of the 
speeches in the shortest and most lucid form ; 
but when the first person is not used, no 
literal accuracy is claimed for the records, 
which accordingly must not be quoted as the 
speakers' actual words. 

Among several friends who have materially 
helped him, the author desires to express 
his special obligation to Mr Henry Cox, 
Librarian to the Carlton Club, for his cor- 
dial and untiring aid. 

December 1907. 
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HISTOEY OF 

THE 1900 PARLIAMENT. 



CHAPTER I. 

When the Parliament elected in 1895 had 
come to the end of its fifth regular session, 
it was evident to most political observers 
that it was not likely to meet again. Its 
vital powers had suffered from the exhaus- 
tion that is found in all Parliaments of 
equal age, and the added strain of a great 
war had left little opportunity and perhaps 
desire for important law-making on the part 
of the Government, or for domestic contro- 
versy on the part of the Opposition. The 
opinion of the country, so far as it could 
be gleaned, was divided between approval 
of the merits of the war and alarm at the 

A 
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2 HISTOBY OF THE 1900 PABLIAMENT. 

defects of military organisation which the 
course of the struggle had revealed. That 
the fruits of victory must be lastingly secured 
and the chances of future disaster averted 
is the dominant note of the public speeches 
and of the articles and press discussion of 
the time. To give effect to the popular 
aspirations implied the creation of new 
Governments in the conquered territories and 
the reconstruction of the Army System, and 
no Parliament in its sixth year could be 
supposed equal to such a task. It was 
therefore without surprise that readers of 
the newspapers of September 18, 1900, saw 
that the Dissolution had been fixed for the 
25th. 

The election which followed was probably 
the least exciting which had been known 
within the memory of man, and the general 
result was unquestioned from the first. The 
war and the army in various aspects formed 
the main, if not the only, subjects of 
declamation, and whatever might be alleged 
against the Gk>vernment with regard to 
them could be turned with certainly no less 
effect upon the Opposition. "Your prepara- 
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DIVISIONS OF THE OPPOSITION. 3 

tions were wholly inadequate/' said the one 
side. ** You told us there was no need for 
any," said the other. "Your reserve of 
ammunition was exhausted/' was the charge. 
" It was half as much again as you left it/' 
was the retort. "Your proposals to the 
Boers were such as no free people could 
tolerate/' was alleged. "The most extreme 
among you pleaded for their acceptance/' 
was replied. "On your heads is the blood 
that has been spilt and the treasure that 
has been squandered/' cried the impeachers. 
"Had you but stood by us from the first 
not a shot need have been fired/' ran the 
counter-charge. 

Such was the course of party recrimina- 
tion, and if the Opposition could score no 
dialectic triumph, still less was any militant 
demonstration within their power. To take 
no account of finer subdivisions, they were 
split into three distinct groups on the ques- 
tion of the hour. An analysis of the votes 
given by them in four test divisions during 
the session of 1900^ shows that some sixty 

^ 'Times,' July 31, 1900. Sir Henry Gampbell-Bannermui 
is cUuBsed among the nnoommitted. 
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4 HISTORY OF THE 1900 PARLIAMENT. 

odd were committed for, and a like number 
against, the war, that twenty-seven had alter- 
nated between the two positions, and that 
thirty had never declared themselves at all. 
These distinctions were faithfully reflected 
in the election addresses and speeches, both 
of the Liberal leaders and their followers, 
with disastrous effect upon their fighting 
power. 

In the absence of more efiective argument, 
a great point was made by the Opposition 
of the moment chosen by the Government 
to dissolve. It was alleged that to take an 
election so late as September on a register 
made up the autumn before amounted to a 
wholesale disfranchisement of electors. This 
is true as far as it goes ; but there is hardly 
any other time of year to which equally 
serious objection may not be taken. To 
dissolve within the period of the session is 
to ruin the legislative work of the year. 
August is physically next to impossible for 
jaded members, apart from disturbance to 
harvest and holidays; while a change of 
Government after a January contest (as has 
since been complained) stereotypes the esti- 
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THE GENERAL ELECTION OF 1900. 5 

mates already prepared, and gives scant 
time to Ministers for the preparation of 
their bills. It is, moreover, a somewhat 
large assumption that the Opposition in 
1900 had a much greater proportion among 
the removed than among the resident, and 
as a fact it is more than likely that had 
the election been taken in June, the wave 
of enthusiasm which then prevailed would 
have ensured the Government an even 
greater triumph. 

The pollings began on October 1, and were 
practically over by the 16th. The result, 
after fluctuations within narrow limits, was 
to leave the Government slightly stronger 
than before. The final returns show 402 of 
their supporters elected, as against 268 of 
their opponents, made up of 186 Liberals 
and 82 Irish Nationalists. Lord Salisbury 
thus entered upon a new lease of power with 
a majority of 134, — four greater than at the 
end of the last Parliament, and only eighteen 
less than after the crowning triumph of 1895. 
The one great issue of the war and the 
settlement had more than outweighed the 
disappointments and grievances that every 
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6 HISTORY OF THB 1900 PARLIAMENT. 

Government long in office is fated to create.^ 
Besides the main cause which determined the 
event, mention must be made of two special 
factors, of which the first was the appointment, 
on October 1, of Lord Roberts as Commander- 
in-chief. The veteran Field - Marshal was 
then at the height of popularity and fame. 
Summoned in the darkest hour of a conflict 
which had brought dire sorrow to his own 
hearth,^ he had gone out in his sixty-eighth 
year to take up a heavier burden of responsi- 
bility than any British general since the first 
American war was perhaps ever called upon 
to bear. The sustained vigour of his un- 
broken age, the courteous tact of his smaller 
dealings, the determination which inspired the 
confidence of his men, and the kindly interest 
which won their aflFection, had already revived 
the spirits of the nation before the great 
stroke in February changed the anxiety of 

^ It is rather remarkable that at this election no Cabinet or 
ex- Cabinet Minister lost his seat Mr Horace Plunkett and 
Mr Birrell were the most noteworthy victims. The former 
failed in Dublin County, owing to Unionist dissensions ; the 
latter, presumably indifferent to the result, left a safe seat in 
Fife for a doubtful attack in Manchester. 

* His only son, Lieut Eoberts, was killed at the battle of 
Golenso, December 15, 1899. 
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INFLUBNCB OF LORD ROBBBTS. 7 

protracted defence into the exultation of 
triumphant invasion. The unchecked swing 
of his northward march and his bloodless 
capture of the enemy's capital, where, after 
nineteen years of humiliation, the old flag 
rose from its grave,^ filled up the measure 
of popular gratitude and joy; while the 
machine-guns of hostile criticism had not as 
yet begun to discharge their fire on his sup- 
posed harshness towards certain of his sub- 
ordinates, the character or origin of some of 
his appointments, his misplaced lenity towards 
a hostile population, or the unguarded optim- 
ism of his hopes. Fresh from the theatre of 
a triumph which seemed as definite as it was 
certainly untarnished,^ he came back (accord- 
ing to the belief of the hour) to make straight 

' ** Wliile the ConTention (August 3, 1881) waa being signed, 
the lojalists of Pretoria, followed by some of the native chiefs, 
took part in a strange funeral ceremony— the solemn burial of 
the British flag. On the lid of the coffin was inscribed the 
prophetic word 'Eesurgam.'" — '"Times" History of the War 
in South Africa,' vol. i, chap. 3. For bringing back of the ident- 
ical flag see vol. It., p. 224, note, 

* " Quid illo cive tulisset 
Natura in terns, quid Boma beatius unquam. 
Si, circumducto captivorum agmine et onmi 
Bellorum pompft, animam exhalassit opimam 
Gum de Teutonico vellet descendere curru 1 ' 

—Juvenal, Sat X. 
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the crooked things of the War Ofl&ce, and to 
combine in a rejuvenated army the lessons 
of modern experience with the traditions of 
ancient valour. No parsimonious quahn or 
breath of old-standing constitutional prejudice 
disturbed the security of the prevailing hope, 
and the electors were quick to approve Min- 
isters in their appointment of the man who 
had saved the Empire, and who announced 
that victory was complete.^ 

The second factor which told heavily on 
the result of the election was the personality 
of the Colonial Secretary. Mr Chamberlain 
throughout his career has possessed the 
faculty, for better, for worse, of drawing 
the attention of all men to himself For 
five years previous to 1900 he had ruled 
the Colonial Office with a galvanic energy 
and a sympathy to which every colony in 
the Empire had been sensitive, and he had 
raised the status of his department to an 
eminence undreamt of in its previous records. 
Possessed of a power of continual work which 



. 1 «< There is nothing now left of the Boer army but a few 
marauding bands." — Telegram from Lord Boberts, Septem- 
ber 19. 
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remained the envy of younger men, he com- 
bined large ideas with a command of detail 
and a rare incisiveness of expression and 
exposition. Throughout the Empire he ex- 
cited enthusiasm at once by the breadth of 
his aspirations and his disregard of traditional 
procedure. In a sphere remote from his own 
office he had found time in 1897 to carry a 
measure for workmen's compensation which 
efiSscted an entire revolution in the law, while 
by occasional rash excursions into the field 
of foreign politics he had filled professional 
diplomatists with horror, but had evoked the 
unstinted applause of the people. Bold, 
sanguine, restless, and masterful, his energies 
extended into many fields, and his stamp 
was set on whatever he touched. A stranger 
in political controversy alike to mercy and to 
fear, he had become an object of admiration 
to many, of execration to not a few, of indif- 
ference or contempt to none. 

Since the beginning of 1896 he had loomed 
on the popular imagination at home as the 
protagonist of his country in the long-drawn 
quarrel with the Transvaal. His relations 
with Mr Rhodes and his associates during 
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the time of the Jameson raid had been the 
subject of vindictive calumny, which his 
formal acquittal by leading opponents^ had 
failed to silence, while his unconventional 
conduct of the negotiations which followed 
the surrender of Dr Jameson had been ex- 
posed to severe strictures. When, however, 
the cautious actions and guarded utterances 
of Lord Salisbury, notably in 1898, had been 
distorted by hostile critics into evidence 
of senile weakness, Mr Chamberlain had 
grown in popular favour as the unambiguous 
and uncompromising champion of his country's 
rights;^ while in his later negotiations with 
Mr Kruger opinion became divided between 



^ See Commons' Debate of Jalj 26, 1897. 

^ Of oourae he had plenty of critics too (see Lord Salis- 
bury's speech at the Constitational Club, December 16, 1898)l 
^' The truth is, that upon this question [of foreign affidrs] the 
critics are as unreasonable as Pharaoh. They say you must 
take the people into your confidence. It never seems to have 
occurred to them that if you take the people into your confi- 
dence you take everybody else. I have always preferred greater 
reticence, and perhaps have been a good deal censured for 
doing so, but my colleagues have not always taken the same 
view. They have attempted, by however small a degree, to 
lift the veil against which so much objection is taken; but 
what is the result? They are immecUately denounced for 
indiscreet and provocative language." There is much more in 
this speech that should be carefully read in order to appreciate 
Lord Salisbury's policy in that most critical year. 
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concern over his alleged disregard of suscepti- 
bilities and appreciation of the incisive clear- 
ness with which his case was presented and 
maintained. Later, again, when it was sought 
to visit upon the Grovernment the miscalcula- 
tions of the war, he was largely exempted 
(not very logically) from the general blame,^ 
and when peace appeared to be in sight it 
seemed just that he should direct the settle- 
ment who had borne so long the burden of 
the conflict. Such was the man who now 
descended into the electoral arena, bore down 
his distracted opponents, and secured the 
wavering balance of opinion by trenchant 
argument and unsparing thrust. It must 
be added that the merciless quality — some 
might say the vitriol — of his invective 
created or increased a bitterness of resent- 
ment which, up to the time of his grievous 
illness, had far from spent its force. 

The first task that awaited Lord Salisbury 
after his confirmation in power was the re- 
construction of his Cabinet and Government.^ 

^ The reference is not, of course, to the opinion of oppon- 
ents, but to that of Unionist grumblers or of men politically 
indifferent. 

> For a list of the Goremment before and after the Dissolu- 
tion see Appendix A. 
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12 HISTORY OF THE l&OO PARLIAMENT. 

It is understood that at the time of the 
Dissolution all the Ministers formally placed 
their resignations in Lord Salisbury's hands, 
very few, it may be surmised, without the 
confident expectation of reappointment. Mr 
Goschen insisted on bidding farewell to a 
long and honourable career in ofl&cial life 
and in the House of Commons,^ and was 
succeeded at the Admiralty by Lord Sel- 
borne ; Mr Long went to the Local Govern- 
ment Board, and Mr Bitchie took the place 
of Sir Matthew Ridley^ at the Home OflBce. 
Mr Hanbury followed Mr Long as Minister for 
Agriculture, — a strange appointment, despite 
his ability, except for the fact that under 
the British Constitution, conscious ignorance 
is considered, not without reason, to be at 
least a negative qualifiljation for ofl&ce. 

These appointments excited little serious 
comment ; but a good deal of criticism was 
passed on the transfer, with promotion to 
the Cabinet, of Mr Gerald Balfour from the 
Irish Office to the Board of Trade. Anything 
but a fluent speaker in the House, and pos- 

^ Now created Yisooant Goschen. 
' Now created Yiflooont Eidley. 
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sessed of a peculiarly reserved manner, he 
had won scant appreciation from those who 
had no opportunities of observing the ability 
and conscientious thoroughness of his adminis- 
trative work. Moreover, the policy of his 
department, and particularly of his colleague, 
Mr Plunkett, had aroused distrust and some 
degree of resentment among Irish Unionists, 
while the status of country gentlemen in 
Ireland had been unavoidably^ affected by 
the legislation of 1898. It was, however, 
hardly logical to condemn the offer of a 
wholly different office to a Minister of known 
ability, solely because he had aroused some 
hostility in a country where it is always 
hard to govern and impossible long to please. 
Even more irrational was the clamour which 
arose on the Secretary for War becoming 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. Some change 
was indeed expected, for Lord Salisbury had 
been often criticised for undertaking the 
heavy work of the Foreign Office as well as 
the less defined but perhaps not less arduous 
toil inseparably incidental to the functions of 

^ Unavoidablj, if no invidious distinctions were to be made 
between the English and Irish systems of local government 
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Prime Minister, and it is certain that the 
discipline and cohesion of the Government 
had heen impaired by the combination. It 
may be doubted, indeed, whether any other 
Foreign Minister could have got through such 
a year as 1898 with anything approaching 
equal credit ; ^ but now that easier times had 
succeeded, it wa^ natural that the ordinary 
arrangement should prevail. For his suc- 
cessor Lord Salisbury found in Lord Lans- 
downe a man of the highest character and 
position, wide experience of diverse adminis- 
tration, accomplished scholarship, cool head, 
and eminent diplomatic tact. His conduct 
of the War OflSce, which was loudly urged 
in denunciation of his new appointment, 
exposed him in truth to no worse condemna- 
tion than that he had failed to learn the 
business of war better than his own expert 
advisers.^ Were it worth while to pursue 
the subject, it would be easy to speculate 

> He was blamed enongb as it was. See his speech, quoted 
supra^ on December 16, 18d8. 

* It is, however, a fact that in 1899 he did, on his own 
initiative and with the help of Lord CJeorge Hamilton (Secre- 
tary for India), but contrary to the military advice given 
him at the time, order the reinforcements from India which 
just saved the situation in NataL Of course, when political 
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on the kind of criticism that would await 
a civilian Minister who was known to have 
overridden his military advisers in matters 
within their own sphere. Be this, however, 
as it may. Lord Lansdowne's selection in 
1900 is the one which, in the light of after 
events, it is least necessary to defend. 

Mr Wyndham, who had won golden opinions 
as the spokesman of the War Office in the 
House of Commons, entered upon the duties 
of Chief Secretary for Ireland amid the good 
wishes of Irish Unionists ^ and the mitigated 
hostility of Irish Nationalists, to whom his 
sympathetic temperament and an interesting 
circumstance in his ancestry appealed.^ In 
the troubled years 1887-91, when Mr Arthur 
Balfour held the same post, Mr Wyndham 
had acted as his private secretary, and must 
have acquired a special insight into the deep- 
rooted difficulties he had now to face. Mr 

ooDBiderations were Buffered to prevail over militarj, the 
whole Cabinet became responsible ; but it must be remem- 
bered that daring the critical weeks in August and September 
1889 the soldiers felt able to assure the Government that, as 
far as the defence of the colonies went, we were safe. 

^ See speech by Colonel Sanderson in < Times,' November 12. 

* He is a great-grandson of Lord Edward Fitzgerald, of the 
leaders of the Irish Bebellion of 1798. 
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Austen Chamberlain became Secretary to the 
Treasury, and Lord Cranbome^ Under-Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs, — an appointment 
denounced by some as nepotistic, but readily 
defensible, apart from merits, on the ground 
that it kept Lord Salisbury in closer touch 
with his former office. Lastly, the Secre- 
taryship of State for War, around which so 
much controversy had raged, was given to 
Mr St John Brodrick. 

Mr Brodrick was in his forty-fifth year, 
had been in Parliament since 1880, and had 
served eleven years of official life, of which 
all but two had been spent in the department 
of which he now became the chief. A close 
friend and ally of Mr Curzon^ and Lord 
Wolmer,^ he had been one of the most 
vigorous of the younger assailants of the 
Liberal Ministry of 1892, and it was on his 
motion with regard to the shortage of cordite 
that in 1895 they were ejected from power. 
In his official capacity it was currently 
believed that diplomatic address in personal 

^ The present MarquiB of Salisbury. 
* Now Lord Curzon of Kedleston. 
5 Now Earl of Selborne. 
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relations was less conspicuous than his 
mastery of detail and the unremitting 
thoroughness of his application. For the 
rest he had an iron constitution, impaired 
only by slight deafness : in the House he 
was fiill and lucid in exposition, straight- 
forward and vigorous in attack and counter- 
stroke, without ornament, chicane, or fear. 
He now faced his new responsibilities with 
no misconception as to the nature of the 
work ahead, as a speech made a few weeks 
earlier shows ;^ nor, had he been disposed 
to think lightly of his task, were the warn- 
ings of experienced sagacity wanting. Lord 
Salisbury, in the letter ofltering him the office, 
had reminded him of its disadvantages, to 
which he answered that with Lord Eoberts's 
help he believed he could carry reform a 
certain way, but that he could hardly long 
survive the reaction that would follow when 
the war had ceased. Lord Salisbury then 
replied, with such encouragement as he could 
afford, that he should watch his struggles 
with the greatest interest, but "without the 
least hope of final success," and that to lay 

1 < Times,' August 30, 1900. 
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a foundation was as much as he could expect. 
Many years before the same writer had laid 
it down as axiomatic that a British War 
Minister in time of war must find his reward 
in his conscience or his salary, for of other 
thanks or appreciation he would have none.^ 

^ Essay on Lord CasUereagh, ' Quarterly Review/ January 
1862, republished in * Essays,' 1905, p. 10. 
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CHAPTER IL 

As the autumn of 1900 wore on, it became 
evident that the sanguine forecasts of peace 
which had been indulged in by the Govern- 
ment and the country were not destined to 
be fulfilled. The English autumn is the 
South African spring, when the young grass 
growing on the veldt affords plentiful pas- 
turage to horses, and thereby indefinitely 
augments the mobility of mounted troops. 
The vast stretch of the British lines which, 
by September 24, reached firom Cape Town 
to Eoomati Poort on the Portuguese frontier, 
with a northward extension to Lydenburg, 
offered numerous opportunities for attack to 
an active enemy possessed of food, horses, 
and ammunition. Of the two former there 
was abundance left throughout the country, 
as no general ravaging had been allowed, 
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while the latter never appeared to fail the 
Boers, though by what means it was at once 
concealed and distributed has never been 
properly explained. The enemy also enjoyed 
a special advantage from their absence of 
uniform. The apparently peaceful farmer of 
one day became an implacable foeman on 
the next, and it was felt impossible to inflict 
the ruthless penalties sanctioned for such 
cases by the precedents of war ^ on men who 
had been formally incorporated within the 
Empire,^ and whom it was hoped in time 
to make free and equal citizens and loyal 
subjects of the Queen. It was long before 
it was fully realised how little the possession 
of the capital and the railways affected the 
means of guerilla warfare ; and the flight of 
ex -President Kruger^ had been taken as 
proof of his despair of further resistance, 
though it may be that he continued to 
stimulate his comrades in the field by assur- 
ances of what he could do for them in 

^ See the United States Army InBtructions quoted by 
Mr Balfour in the debate of December 6 of this year 1900. 

* By Lord Boberts's Proclamation of September 1. 

' Mr Kruger went to Lorenzo Marques on September 11, 
and sailed for Europe on October 20. 
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Europe^ How far such assurances were 
given or believed is a matter of conjecture 
rather than of proof: certain it is that no 
signs of abated resistance were recorded dur- 
ing the month of October, and in November 
it became evident that the financial provision 
for the war, which had been based on the 
prospect of an early peace, would have to be 
revised. It was calculated that the supple- 
mentary estimate granted in July, and the 
unexhausted borrowing powers already sanc- 
tioned, would not carry the Government 
through to the ordinary time of assembly 
in February, so that it would be necessary 
either to meet early in January or take a 
short session in December. On a balance 
of disadvantages the latter course was con- 
sidered the less inconvenient, and it was 
accordingly announced on November 13 that 
the meeting would take place on December 4. 
The opening days of a new Parliament 
afford congenial opportunities to the moralist 
to speculate in the light of experience on the 
probable fortunes of its individual members. 
Should the assembly be destined to run its 
natural course, death will have claimed an 
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ample dividend of the mass, sickness will 
have broken others, private faults have dis- 
graced a few. Preoccupations, domestic or 
financial, will have sapped the public energy 
of many, strenuous ambitions and generous 
aspirations will have been shattered by pro- 
cedure, time, and chance. Lassitude, modesty, 
presumption, fastidiousness, will be among 
the causes of failure to some ; whereas others 
who will have learned the conditions of their 
work, and have felt themselves fairly advanc- 
ing upon the road to certain usefulness and 
possible distinction, will be granted by a 
future body of electors opportunities of phil- 
osophy but not of power. For the moment 
there is eager animation, inquiry, and ex- 
pectation among the new members, quieter 
interest and stock-taking among the old, 
buzzing among the journalists without, sec- 
tional meetings, draftings and caballings, 
of which nineteen -twentieths will come to 
naught : everywhere stir, bustle, and expect- 
ancy, and everywhere forgetfulness for the 
moment of " the impotent conclusions of long- 
standing facts.'' 

The unquestioned and unanimous re-election 
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of Mr Gully as Speaker and the swearing- 
in of members occupied the first three days 
of the session, so that it was not until 
Thursday, the 6th, that her Majesty's speech 
was read from the Throne. Never, probably, 
was a similar document shorter, setting forth, 
as it did, in two paragraphs that more money 
was wanted for the troops abroad, and that 
the House would not be asked to concern 
themselves with other matters till the ordin- 
ary meeting in the new year. The bediz- 
ened and self-conscious quartette to whom 
was assigned the duty of moving and second- 
ing the Address in reply in their respective 
Houses, and who at the moment, it may be 
safely asserted, felt the discomfort rather 
than the honour of their position,^ accom- 
plished their task without manifest discredit, 
and received the traditional compliments of 
their own and the opposing leaders. The de- 
bates that followed that evening produced no 
new declaration of policy by the Government, 
or new developement of criticism by the Op- 

1 The mover in the Commons on this occasion prepared for 
his ordeal by a dose of bromide, the seconder by a quarter- 
bottle of port 
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position. Lord Salisbury spoke in uncompro- 
mising terms of the necessity of thoroughly 
ending the war before steps could be taken 
to put the system of Government in the 
new colonies on anything like a constitu- 
tional basis. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
referred in doubtful tones, but without ex- 
plicit condemnation, to the measures taken 
by Lord Roberts to suppress the guerilla 
warfare, and urged that some conciliatory 
proclamation should be issued ; to which 
Mr Balfour replied that every means would 
be taken to let the Boers know that they 
had everything to hope and nothing to fear 
from submission, but that no such steps 
must be allowed to check a vigorous prose- 
cution of armed operations. For the rest, 
there was little in the speeches but the 
ordinary party charges and rejoinders, com- 
plaints of the date of dissolution, alleged 
unfair publication of documents, resentment 
at election methods, and the like. On the 
main business before the House there was 
nothing on which the Opposition as a whole 
could join issue with any eflfect, as was 
apparent on the following day when their 
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leader advised the withdrawal of Mr Emmott's 
amendment calling for measures of concili- 
ation, Mr Chamberlain having made it clear 
that everything possible was being done 
with that object that the bare necessities 
of war allowed. 

The next sitting was entirely devoted to 
personal attacks upon Lord Salisbury and Mr 
Chamberlain. An amendment was moved 
from the Grovemment benches complaining 
of the inclusion of so many of the Premier's 
relatives in his ministry. The mover passed 
strictures on Mr Brodrick's appointment — 
an attack wide of the terms of his motion, 
since Mr Brodrick was not related to Lord 
Salisbury, — and he went on to suggest that 
the whole Government would be controlled 
by an inner Cabinet, made up of the family 
group. Mr Balfour replied that in the then 
Government there was only one more of 
the family than in the last; that appoint- 
ments must be judged on merits, not on 
accidental connections ; and that the question 
of the only appointment which the mover 
had impugned on merits was one to which 
his own amendment was irrelevant. He 
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went on, amid much amusement, to say 
that the mover's suggestion was inconsistent 
with another assumption, on which the 
Government were equally attacked. On one 
theory — that of the Radical Press — the 
Cabinet were dominated by Mr Chamberlain, 
before whose sinister personality and iron 
will his nominal colleagues cowered and 
yielded ; on the theory of the amendment, 
however, the whole direction of Imperial 
affairs was concentrated in a junta of the 
House of Cecil, and the Colonial Secretary 
stood powerless without. Both theories could 
not be true, and both in fact were false. 
He ended in a more serious vein by saying 
that of all the duties that fell to a Prime 
Minister, the making of a Government was 
the most difficult and thankless, but that 
some confidence might well be put in his 
choice of others if he were thought worthy 
of his own office. Mr Bowles followed, on 
the other side, in a speech typical of many 
he was to make throughout the Parliament, 
and an early division gave the Government 
a majority somewhat below standard.^ It 

1 230 to 128. 
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is certain that there was a considerable 
degree of discontent with the composition 
of the Ministry among a number of their 
followers; but it is probable that if those 
who complained the most had been asked 
to make alternative suggestions, they would 
have had a difficulty in thinking of better 
names, save such as modesty would forbid 
them to declare. 

The interest of this episode was over- 
shadowed by the dramatic expectation of 
the one to follow. Mr Lloyd -George next 
rose to move an amendment in the follow- 
ing words: "That Ministers of the Crown 
and members of either House of Parlia- 
ment, holding subordinate office in any public 
Department, ought to have no interest, direct 
or indirect, in any firm or company com- 
peting for contracts with the Crown, unless 
the nature and extent of such interest being 
first declared, your Majesty shall have sanc- 
tioned the continuance thereof, and, when 
necessary, shall have directed such pre- 
cautions to be taken as may effectually pre- 
vent any suspicion of influence or favouritism 
in the allocation of such contracts." The 
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mover declared that he desired merely to 
state facts, and to give Ministers affected 
an opportunity of explanation. He quoted 
several past acts or utterances of the Colonial 
Secretary as precedents for his own amend- 
ment, and proceeded to cite several com- 
panies in which one or other of the 
Chamberlain family had a financial interest. 
He dwelt in particular on a concern called 
"Tubes," which did a business in boilers 
with the Admiralty, and on the Colombo 
Commercial Company, which had received 
a contract for the accommodation of the 
Boer prisoners sent to Ceylon. "How," 
he asked, "were the Boers likely to come 
to terms when they knew that the man 
who would be supreme in interpreting those 
terms had a large interest in the Company 
which had profited by making prisons for 
the Boers?" He next went at length into 
certain dealings of the Admiralty and the 
War Office with Kynoch & Co., the am- 
munition manufacturers, of whom Mr Arthur 
Chamberlain was chairman, and concluded 
by deprecating the idea that any charge 
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of personal corruption was intended, but 
affirming that there was legitimate ground 
for uneasiness, and that dangerous preced- 
ents had been set. 

Mr Chamberlain, in rising to reply to 
this and similar speeches which followed, 
was thought to show traces of an unac- 
customed emotion which no mere political 
invective could have produced. The amend- 
ment could not be dissociated, he declared, 
from the campaign of calumny, which for 
months had been carried on in newspapers 
against him. Previous speakers had dis- 
claimed any intention of attacking his per- 
sonal honour : this was exactly what the 
newspapers said at intervals before and 
after the vilest insinuations. Those who 
made such insinuations might try to wash 
their hands of the consequences of their 
words, but they had led to direct charges 
that he was fattening on the profits of a 
war he had provoked, — and the campaign 
had been conducted with such skill that 
the highest legal authorities advised him 
that no redress from the Courts could be 
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obtained. He complained bitterly of the 
way in which the names of his relatives 
had been dragged into the party arena, 
and avowed that he felt this form of attack 
more than any other that could be made, 
in view of an unbroken family tradition of 
nearly two centuries of commercial honour. 
Never had he sought to influence any con- 
tract with Government in favour of his 
relatives, and how could he control their 
investments,^ or in many cases even know 
what they were? If this sort of principle 
had prevailed in the time of the last Gov- 
ernment, some of their most honoured men 
would have been debarred from assuming 
office. As to Kynoch's and the Small Arms 
Company he stated that he had long since 
sold out at a loss, and he went on to show 
that any interest he retained in possible 
Government contracts was involuntary, in- 
finitesimal, and remote. Twenty-three years 
before he had invested in a company called 
the Colombo Commercial Company. The 

^ Mr Chamberlain might have added that in any case he 
would not have been justified in bringing pressure on his 
relatives to incur loss by selling out or foregoing contracts 
because of their connection with him. 
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ordinary business of this concern was to 
act as commission agents for tea companies; 
but as they happened to be the only people 
who could do the work, it was to them 
that the Ceylon Government, on their own 
responsibility, had hurriedly applied to erect 
the huts for the Boers. The shares of the 
Company were unmarketable, and he could 
not have got rid of them if he had wished ; 
but in any case could it be seriously sup- 
posed that he had this Company in mind 
when he allowed the prisoners to go to 
Ceylon? To state the facts was to refute 
the insinuation. Then there was the case 
of ** Tubes." He held nothing directly in 
this^ but he had about £4000 in a small 
trust company which he now understood 
had £1500 in "Tubes." Divide this £1500 
by 25 for his twenty-fifth share of the com- 
pany's capital : the result was £60 as the 
whole of his stake in "Tubes," and was 
it for this that the House was asked to 
pass a solemn resolution?^ The attacks 

1 The tenoB of the amendment, Mr Chamberlain further 
pointed oat, would not cover such cases, as it would never 
have occurred to him to ^declare " the Colombo or the Trust 
Company. 
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had not injured him, but they had intro- 
duced unworthy methods into public life, and 
made it more difficult for men who were 
sensitive and honourable to serve the State. 
After Mr Chamberlain's speech and a 
short personal explanation from his son, the 
debate assumed a more impersonal char- 
acter, so much so that Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman appeared to congratulate Mr 
Chamberlain on having had so good an 
opportunity of explanation afforded him, and 
ended by saying that he should vote for 
the amendment merely as a warning for the 
avoidance of future dangers. "How vain," 
said Mr Balfour in reply, **is it for the 
right hon. gentleman to try to persuade 
us that he and his friends are fighting for 
some abstract principle of purity!" Was 
it for this that Somerset House had been 
ransacked, and the constituencies flooded 
with literature of a malignity equalled only 
by the ingenuity of its prudence? The 
amendment was not the declaration of 
principle, but an attack on a man who had 
made his power felt throughout the country, 
and whom the Opposition honoured with 
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their special aversion. The underground 
burrowers for damaging items had failed in 
the country, and their spokesmen had been 
humiliated in the House when brought face 
to face with the man whom, they had so 
pitilessly 'traduced, but who, as the result of 
their malevolent industry, had never stood 
higher in the estimation of his countrymen. 
On the division the Government obtained 
a majority of 142, or 40 more than on the 
previous amendment.^ 

It may be noted that Lord Rosebery, in 
the House of Lords the week before, had 
impugned the appointment of Lord Hard- 
wicke as Under-Secretary for Lidia on the 
ground of his being a member of the Stock 
Exchange. Lord Hardwicke, in a spirited 
reply a few days later,^ said that he had 
been left penniless, and in view of the 
necessity for getting a living he hinted that 
it was better to work for it than to seek 
it by marriage. Since his appointment, 
however, he had become a sleeping partner 

^ No doabt the hour of diyiding would partly account for 
this. 
' Lord Roeebery's comments had been made without notice. 

C 
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in his business, though not dissolving his 
connection with it, in view of the uncer- 
tainties of public life. Lord Eosebery re- 
iterated his contention that no member of 
the Stock Exchange should be a Minister, 
to which Lord Salisbury replied that it 
would be impossible to reduce such a view 
to a constitutional doctrine, and that the 
result of an attempt to carry it out in 
practice would be to drive business men 
from the service of the State. As to the 
particular instance of Lord Hardwicke, he 
was simply in the position of a man who 
had invested his money in a business he 
had since ceased to direct or control. 

This question, in one form or other, crops 
up continually in Parliament or without, 
and the limits within which it should be 
settled are by no means easy to define. It 
is obvious, indeed, that an active city 
financier could not be Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, nor a director of Armstrong's 
Secretary for War; but those, on the other 
hand, who maintain that no man in public 
life should ever have a divided interest, 
however small, will find themselves landed 
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in reductiones ad absurdum if they try to 
carry their theory to its logical end The 
case of "Tubes," already cited, is one in 
point, and it would be easy to find othera 
It is usual at the present day for men of 
unfettered capital to distribute their money 
over a wide and varied field of investment, 
so that a man worth £100,000 may easily 
have an interest in twenty or thirty ventures. 
Of the working of most, if not all, of these 
concerns he is necessarily ignorant; but 
should he become a Minister, is he labor- 
ioTisly to inquire whether the profits of 
each of them are likely to be afiect^ by 
any probable or possible action of any depart- 
ment of the Government he has joined, — 
and if he finds they may be so affected, is 
he to sell, at whatever loss? Clearly he 
cannot hold Consols, railways are affected 
by the Board of Trade, foreign bonds by 
foreign policy, some home industrials by 
every Budget. Between instances of extreme 
absurdity such as these, and substantial 
examples of inconsistent interests, there is 
an infinity of possible cases infinitesimally 
distinguished, and at what point should 
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the line be drawn? Conscience, common- 
sense, and fear of opinion, may probably be 
trusted to guide each man in his own 
instance; but should definite judgement be 
sought, — if only to protect honourable men 
against lying insinuation working on cred- 
ulity, — it might perhaps be found in small 
standing "Committees of Honour" of both 
Houses of Parliament, by whom all such 
cases could be privately determined. 

On the next day, December 11, the 
definite business of the session was begun 
by Mr Brodrick moving a supplementary war 
estimate for the sum of £16,000,000. The 
speech in which he justified his demand 
evoked admiration for its frankness, and pro- 
duced a deep impression on the House from 
its ungarnished recital of the sombre facts 
of the situation he had to face. The war, he 
said, was in its third period: the first had 
ended with the previous year, the second 
with the month of June. The first had been 
a period of miscalculation and disappointment, 
the second of a victory which had seemed 
complete. In July it had been reckoned that 
for the last quarter of 1900 the provision for 
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the war could be reduced to one-half, and 
for the first quarter of 1901 to one -half 
again. This reckoning had been based on 
the Generals' forecasts, which he had to admit 
had been falsified by the event. The war 
was costing as much as ever, and up to April, 
the end of the financial year, he could look for- 
ward to no substantial reduction. The hopes 
they had cherished had been based on the 
assumption that the submission of the Boer 
leaders would follow the destruction of their 
organised armies. That assumption having 
been disproved, the sequel was according to 
the teaching of history, which showed that 
when men were determined, or desperate 
enough to have recourse to guerilla warfare, 
they could prolong the struggle for many 
months, though without hope of final success 
in the absence of external aid. Let them 
consider the experience of the French (with 
400,000 men) in Spain, of the Spaniards in 
Cuba, of the Americans in the Philippines, 
and remember that their own task lay in a 
country as large as the three taken together, 
and against an enemy of the utmost courage 
and skill. Many hard things had been said 
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against his office, which he would not now 
rebut ; but he would claim that no man had 
gone hungry, nor had any operation been 
checked from failure of the authorities to do 
their duty in sending food or material across 
the sea. No member of the House in his 
generation had ever contemplated the possi- 
bility of what had been actually performed 
in the last fourteen months, that 175,000 
regular soldiers should have been sent out oi 
the country to a distant part of the world. 
Besides these there were 40,000 volunteers 
of various descriptions, and 40,000 Colonial 
troops. These men had made great sacrifices 
of health or business, they had been fired 
with the idea of sharing with the regular 
army the glory of battle; but for the last 
three months they had been compelled to 
serve on police duty, from which the glamour 
of war was absent while the danger of war 
remained. Yet he must ask them to make 
a further sacrifice and remain at the post 
they had undertaken to fill. They need not 
lose patience or confidence, for the moment 
they felt the strain the most was, he be- 
lieved, just that moment when their adver- 
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sary would feel it to the point of Bnapping. 
Weariness was no ground for discourage- 
ment, and the only humane policy as well 
as the quickest road to peace was to 
pursue the war with absolutely unrelenting 
force. 

Such words as these from a responsible 
Minister brought upon his audience a feeling 
of gloom which, as may be imagined, the 
spokesmen of the Opposition did nothing to 
relieve, and which Sir Charles Dilke in 
particular perceptibly deepened by citing the 
case of the Mexican war, in which he averred 
the French army had been practically de- 
stroyed by guerilla bands working by them- 
selves without foreign aid. It is unnecessary 
to record in detail the debates of that day 
and of the four which followed. The estimate 
of £16,000,000 was carried with only eight 
dissentients^^ and no further division took 
place during the session. On the Appro- 
priation Bill which necessarily followed the 
estimate, and on the Loan Bill granting 



^ Measn Briggs, Keir Hardie, Healy, Lloyd-George, Bryn- 
BobertB, J. A. Thomaa, J. Waltou, and H. J. Wilson, with 
Measn Barns and Cremer as tellers. 
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further powers of borrowing,^ like criticisms 
on the military and financial situations were 
reiterated in various forms. The extreme 
opponents of the war were represented by 
Mr Channing, Mr Bryn-Roberts, Mr Healy,^ 
and Mr Lloyd-George, the last of whom did 
not hesitate to use the probability of foreign 
intervention as an argument for the conces- 
sions he desired.^ The Imperialist Liberals re- 
mained silent throughout ; while Sir William 
Harcourt, Sir Robert Reid, and Mr Bryce 
painted in the darkest colours the conse- 
quences of refusing conciliation, though, except 
for a suggestion for the supersession of Sir 
Alfred Milner,* they did not very clearly 
intimate what more should be offered than 
Mr Chamberlain had already announced. The 
destruction of farms, the treatment of prisoners, 
the war contribution that should be exacted 
from the mine owners, were discussed with 

^ There was upwards of £5,000,000 in hand from the last 
estimate, and the Loan Bill gave power to borrow £16,000,000 
more. 

> Mr Healy was the only member of the Irish party in 
attendance this session. 

' Hansard, December 15. 

* Hansard, December 12, speeches of Sir B. Beid and Mr 
Bryce. 
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variants through the five days ; but no serious 
resistance was offered to the Government, and 
the Prorogation took place on the 15th. On 
the 14th news arrived flrom the seat of war 
of a serious reverse to General Clements, the 
extent of the British losses being nearly 600 
men. This intelligence accentuated the fore- 
bodings of the prophets of evil, and members 
went to their homes for Christmas under a 
weight of hope deferred, though with the 
underlying feeling, as regards the majority, 
expressed by a speaker in the debate on the 
Address, who said that the justice and neces- 
sity of a war did not depend on its cost or 
length, and that the nation was unalterably 
determined that the blood and tears of the 
year that was past should not have been 
shed in vain. 
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CHAPTER III. 

On January 22, 1901, Queen Victoria died. 
A guarded notice in the Court Circular of 
the 18th had given the first warning of 
danger, which graver bulletins published in 
the newspapers of the 21st confirmed and 
accentuated. The news on the morning of 
the 22nd was more hopeful, and up to mid- 
day no worse symptoms were recorded; but 
a change followed in the afternoon, and at 
6.30 in the evening the end came of a reign 
of more than threescore years. This is not 
the place to dwell on the events of the reign 
or on the character of the monarch, except 
in so far as they were referred to in the 
proceedings of Parliament which followed 
the demise. The Privy Council met on the 
morning of the 23rd, and approved a pro- 
clamation of the Prince of Wales as King, 
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and, " pursuant to the Act of 6 Anne, c. 7," 
the two Houses met in the afternoon. The 
official record of the proceedings in the 
Commons runs as follows: — 

The House met at four of the clock. 

It having pleased Almighty God to take to 
His mercy our late most Gracious Sovereign Lady 
Queen Victoria of blessed memory, who departed 
tins Ufe yesterday between the hours of six and 
seven of the clock at Osborne House in the Isle of 
Wight; and her late Majesty's most honourable 
Privy Council and others having met this day at 
St James's Palace, and having directed that his 
Boyal Highness Albert Edward, Prince of Wales, 
be proclaimed King, by the style and title of 
Edward the Seventh, — 

Mr Speaker and several other members* came 
to the House of Commons this day, when Mr Speaker 
alone, and then the other members present, took 
the Oath, and several members made and subscribed 
the Afl&rmation required by law. 

Nothing more than the swearing in of 
members was done on that day or the next, 
but on the 25th a message from the King 
was read in both Houses as follows: — 



^ Actually 298 members attended and were sworn on the 
first day. 
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The King is fully assured that the House of Lords 
will share in the deep sorrow which has befallen 
his Majesty and the nation by the lamented death 
of his Majesty's mother, the late Queen. Her de- 
votion to the welfare of her country and her people, 
and her wise and beneficent rule during the sixty- 
four years of her glorious reign, will ever be held 
in affectionate memory by her loyal and devoted 
subjects throughout the dominion of the British 
Empire. 

And to this each House replied by the adop- 
tion of an Address, — 

to assure his Majesty that this House deeply sym- 
pathises in the great sorrow which his Majesty has 
sustained by the death of our beloved Sovereign, 
the late Queen, whose unfailing devotion to the 
duties of her high estate and to the welfare of her 
people will ever cause her reign to be remembered 
with reverence and aflfection; to submit to his 
Majesty our respectful congratulations on his acces- 
sion to the Throne, and to assure him of our loyal 
attachment to his person; and, further, to assure 
him of our earnest conviction, that his reign will 
be distinguished, under the blessing of Providence, 
by an anxious desire to maintain the laws of the 
kingdom, and to promote the happiness and liberty 
of his subjects. 

The speeches made on this day by the 
party leaders on the Address in reply were 
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fully worthy of the solemn occasion. They 
dwelt on her Majesty's lovable disposition, 
her warm sympathies, her clear perceptions, 
her calm judgment, her patient industry, 
her nice appreciation of the unwritten obli- 
gations of a high yet indefinitely bounded 
state, and gave feeling expression to an 
Empire's mourning, tempered by loyal ex- 
pectation for the new reign that would be 
guided and informed by the example of the 
old. Neither epitome nor selection would 
do justice to these fine utterances, which 
will be found in their entirety at the end 
of this volume ; ^ but if any words among so 
much that is excellent deserve to be specially 
singled out, they may perhaps be found in 
the brief speech of the aged Archbishop of 
Canterbury, who — in relatively unpolished 
phrase — spoke of an aspect of the dead 
Queen's reign on which the secular statesman 
who preceded him had not unnaturally for- 
borne to dwell. 

Her reign has been a blessing to very very many 
who knew not from whence the blessing flowed. 
Thousands upon thousands, I have no doubt at all, 

^ See Appendix B. 
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are leading better lives, although they know not 
the reason, simply because there was such a sovereign 
on the throne . . . who gave the people her very 
heart, the loving sympathy with which on all occa- 
sions she spoke to those who needed such sympathy, 
the words by which she made us all feel that she 
cared for every one of us, the readiness with which 
she responded to every call made on her not only as 
a woman but a loving woman, amongst her people 
whose love she longed to win. . . . She was a 
religious woman. She prayed for her people. She 
was a good woman. She set up a fine standard of 
such lives as Christians ought to liva She made 
us all feel that we were hers and that she desired 
to be ours, and so throughout the country good 
people are lamenting her departure. Throughout 
the country I do not think there is a single heart 
that is not penetrated by a sense of gratitude that 
God has given us such a Queen. 

As soon as the Address in each House 
had been carried, nemine contradicente, an 
adjournment was agreed to till February 14. 

It should be noted that until the Act of 
Succession of 1707 the death of the sovereign 
caused Parliament to be automatically dis- 
solved: the fourth section of that Act pro- 
vided that it should be continued for six 
months from the date of the demise. By 
Mr Disraeli's Beform Act of 1867 it was 
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enacted that the demise should not interfere 
with the normal life of any parliament in 
existence at the time. A curious point was 
now raised on account of what is known as 
the "extent" section of the last-named 
Act, — "This Act shall not extend to Scot- 
land or Ireland," — and it was maintained 
by some that in virtue of these words the 
members for Scotland and Ireland would 
have to go through a general election by 
themselves. It was of course answered that 
the Imperial Parliament is indivisible, and 
that common -sense is a legitimate factor 
even in the interpretation of Acts of Par- 
liament, and the objection was not seriously 
pressed. It may be surmised that the point 
arose first in the acute mind of some Oppo- 
sition lawyer, since it is probable from such 
indications as can be gathered that a dis- 
solution, complete or partial, at the time, 
would have resulted in substantial losses to 
the Government. 

February the 14 th of this year was the 
first occasion since 1886 that Parliament had 
been opened by the sovereign in person, and 
his arrival, accompanied by the Queen Con- 
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sort and surrounded by every appanage of 
splendour, brought an unwonted brightness 
into the sombre London streets. Within 
the walls of Parliament the solemnity of 
the occasion was disturbed by an inde- 
corous exhibition, wholly unworthy of the 
legislative character. When their Majesties 
had taken their seats upon the throne in 
the House of Lords, the officer known as 
Black Eod was sent, according to traditional 
procedure, to bid the Commons repair to the 
bar of the other House in order to listen 
to his Majesty's words. The summons was 
obeyed with due precision by Mr Speaker, 
who was immediately attended by the Min- 
isters and the statesmen of the first Opposi- 
tion bench. It was known that all members 
had the right to follow, but it was soon ap- 
preciated by the majority of them that the 
right was not equivalent to the power. The 
space at the bar of the Lords is confined; 
the breadth of the corridors^ intervening 
between the Houses is not unduly great, — 
when lined, at least, by spectators and police. 
Among the mass of faithful Commons who 
aspired to listen to the utterances of their 
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sovereign, no precedence was enforced and no 
order was evolved.^ Hardly any can have 
remained inwardly composed, all became 
outwardly dishevelled, many received severe 
contusions, several are understood to have 
lost consciousness, with regard to one or two 
elderly gentlemen the most sinister rumours 
obtained circulation. The police, powerless 
to control their masters, stood by in discip- 
lined inutility, plunged, no doubt, in appro- 
priate reflections on the fundamental problems 
of nature and government. The scene pro- 
duced indignation among the actors, wonder 
not untinged with derision among the spec- 
tatora "Nee color imperii, nee frons erat 
ulla senatus;'' and the spectacle, as wit- 
nessed from the vantage-point of the throne,^ 
of the composed and dignified Speaker, fol- 
lowed by a rout so disordered and tumultuous, 
is whispered not to have failed of an effect on 
the practised gravity of the monarch himself. 



^ The writer, finding himself in immediate competition and 
contact with Mr Eugene Waaon, soon abandoned the unequal 
straggle. 

* The whole length to the Speaker's chair, of both Houses, 
their lobbies and connecting corridor, can be seen in a straight 
line from the throne. 
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It is unfortunately necessary to add that 
the harmony of his Majesty's first visit to 
his Parliament was more seriously marred 
by the statutory obligation upon him to 
make the declaration against the doctrine 
of transubstantiation, imposed by the tenth 
section of the Bill of Bights. Conceived in 
terms the most virulent and offensive, and 
directed against a belief held specially sacred 
by millions of British subjects of unquestioned 
loyalty, this strange survival of bygone ran- 
cour evoked a sentiment of widespread in- 
dignation which more tangible grievances 
would hardly have aroused. So soon as it 
was fully realised that no refusal to comply 
with the statute was possible for his Majesty, 
an address to the Lord Chancellor was pre- 
pared and signed by thirty Catholic Peers 
expressing their sense of pain and difficulty 
in discharging their duty of attending at the 
opening ceremony, and their knowledge of 
the impression that would be made by the 
Declaration on their fellow-Catholics through- 
out the Empire. 

The outcome of this proceeding will be 
told later; but from the point of view of 
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those protesting it is of importance to make 
it clear that the substance of their protest 
was not so much against the grossness of 
the language as the fact of one cherished 
doctrine being selected for condemnation, 
and those holding it being thereby in some 
sort branded as the special enemies of the 
constitution. To a positive affirmation of 
Protestant Christianity, as set forth in the 
Coronation Oath, no objection would have 
been felt or taken : it was otherwise with a 
formula uttered by the monarch, as a neces- 
sary condition of his exercise of sovereignty, 
which impugned one description of his Chris- 
tian subjects, and would at the same time 
have been consistent on a total unbeliever's 
lips.^ 

Meanwhile the war had smouldered on, 
unmarked by great successes and not un- 
checkered by small mishaps. A post at 
Helvetia in the Eastern Transvaal had been 
rushed on the last day of 1900 and a big 
gun captured, though not long retained; 
frequent attacks on communications were 
recorded in the first week of the new year ; 

^ See Appendix C. 
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and bands of the enemy penetrated far into 
Cape Colony, where, although they achieved 
little, they remained uncaptnred, and barely 
molested.^ Rumours were current of light 
columns moving through the colony with 
incredible rapidity and secrecy, and converg- 
ing for some mighty stroke,^ and even the 
intrepid Sir Alfred Milner expressed anxiety 
on February 10 for the safety of Cape Town 
itself It was thought that the process of 
attrition in the conquered areas would be 
more than counterbalanced by adherents 
in the old colony; and public sentiment, 
which had been diverted for the moment 
by the death of the Queen, was drawn back 
to the anxieties and disappointments of the 
long-drawn struggle. The announcement on 
February 7 that large reinforcements would be 
immediately despatched^ spoke well for the 

^ Sir C. Dilke said in the House, on February 14, that one 
band penetrated lus far as Uniondale, 400 miles from the 
Orange border, and in the heart of an English - speaking 
province. 

* Early in February the writer saw in a shop -window, 
he forgets whether in Berlin or Vienna, an elaborate map of 
Cape Colony, showing the routes, converging on Cape Town, 
of three or four of the Boer leaders. 

' The decision to send these troops was taken on the initia- 
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determination of Groyemment, but augured 
ill for a speedy end ; and whatever had been 
the difficulties of Ministers in December, 
they were in no way relieved by the middle 
of February, when they had to meet their 
critics in debate once more. 

The tension of feeling in the country was 
now reflected in the speeches on the Address. 
The strictures of the Opposition speakers be- 
came serious, their language more vehement, 
their prophecies more gloomy than before, 
while their combative powers were greatly 
strengthened by the advent of the Irish 
Nationalists, who had been absent in a body 
from the December session. At the same 
time, the triple cleavage which had ensured 
their electoral disaster was as marked as 
ever in their ranks. On the one hand, cer- 
tain extremists, chiefly from Ireland and 
Wales, continued not only to denounce the 
policy of the war, but to retail every charge 
against officers and men that an untiring 
industry was able to produce. On the other 

tiTe of the War Office, and anticipated Lord Kitchener's 
demands. For the action of the GU>vemment as to reinforce- 
ments during this period, see Mr Balfour's answer to Sir 
C Dilke in the debate on the Address in 1908. 
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hand, Lord Kimberley and Mr Asquith ex- 
pressed an almost absolute concurrence with 
the Government in their aims, while not 
neglecting the natural part of Opposition 
in saying all that was possible against their 
means. Between the two sections Sir Henry 
Campbell -Bannerman endeavoured to main- 
tain a precarious equipoise for himself and 
others, in at once condemning the conduct 
of the war and rejecting the notion of re- 
storing independence, but hinting that self- 
government of the Australian type should 
be forthwith announced as a settlement to 
follow at once on the conclusion of peace.^ 
It was clear that a party thus divided could 
neither impress opinion without Parliament 
nor do itself justice in the division lobbies ; 
and, moreover, its responsible leaders in de- 
bate were continually confronted with a for- 
midable difficulty. To blame the Govern- 
ment was their obvious duty ; to censure the 
generals in the field was doubtless as re- 
pugnant to their feelings as it would have 
been assuredly harmfiil to their interesta It 

1 Hanaard, February 14. See especially the challenge in 
Mr Balfour's speech. 
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was therefore necessary to assail the one 
without, if possible, reflecting on the other, 
and this complicated task could only be 
effectually accomplished by showing that 
the representations of the generals had been 
ignored, or their requests evaded or denied. 
Of this, however, there was no evidence, 
and indeed every presumption to the con- 
trary, — so that the critics were driven either 
to confine themselves to details of admin- 
istration, or to demand a prescience from 
civilians in the affairs of war to which their 
military advisers could not be expected to 
attain. The natural result of the situation 
was, that the position of the Government 
remained unshaken in spite of every effort 
of their opponents and much spasmodic dis- 
content among their friends. 

The speech from the throne of this year, 
as might have been expected from the cir- 
cumstances of the time, was notably barren 
in promise of legislation. An Education 
Bill was indeed announced, as to which the 
leader of the Opposition expressed a hope 
that it would be as sweeping and drastic as 
possible, — a remark not uninteresting to re- 
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cord, in view of the assertions in later years 
that the Government had no warrant for the 
introduction of such a measure. There was 
also mention of Irish Land Purchase, which 
evoked an amendment, resisted by the 
Government, in favour of the principle of 
compulsion being applied. Another promised 
Bill — for the prevention of drunkenness — 
was likewise assailed by Opposition members 
for the inadequacy of its scope, and an 
amendment calling for wider measures was 
moved and pressed. None of those Bills 
were passed this session, but they are 
worthy of note here, as they foreshadowed 
the legislation of the years that followed. 
The remainder of a not very drastic (or in- 
deed alluring) programme was made up of 
Factory Law Amendment and Consolidation, 
the Constitution of the Appeal Court, Water 
Supply, Lunatics, and Literary Copyright. 

The debate on the Address lasted till 
February 26, and the sittings which im- 
mediately followed were devoted to Sessional 
Orders and Supplementary Estimates. On 
March 5 the usual ''Vote on Account" of 
Civil Service Estimates was brought forward 
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in Committee of Supply.^ There was noth- 
ing abnormal either in the amount asked 
for, the circumstances in which it was pro- 
posed, or the manner in which it was 
discussed. By arrangement with the Op- 
position whips, the sum required for the 
Board of Education was put first on the 
list of items, and the debate during the 
whole sitting was confined to the afikirs 
of this department, and principally to certain 
highly technical controversies which wQl be 
further alluded to when the Education Bill 
of 1901 finds its place in this narration. 
An amendment to reduce, by Mr Yoxall, 
was divided upon and rejected at midnight, 
whereupon Mr Balfour moved and carried 
the closure, with the result that the whole 
vote was put from the chair. A division 
was challenged by some of the regular Op- 
position, and tellers named in due course; 
but while other members were proceeding 
to the lobbies the great bulk of the Irish 
Nationalists retained their seats. The Chair- 

^ These ^* Votes on Account" are annually taken in order 
to keep going the machinery of Ciyil Government until the 
detailed estimates receive the sanction of Parliament For 
the Army and Navy there is a somewhat different procedure. 
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man twice appealed to them to go, where- 
upon one of their number explained that 
they felt it their duty to make a protest 
against closure of Irish votes without debata 
Thereupon — 

The Chairman, Order, order. It is not possible 
to go back on the decision of the House. The 
House has abeady decided that the question should 
be put, and it is my duty to put it. 

An Hon, Member. And it is our duty not to 
divide. 

Hie Chairman, Order, order. If the hon. mem- 
bers decline to proceed to the division lobbies, I 
must report the circumstances to the Speaker. 

Mr MHugh. Bring in your policemen, but we 
are not going to divide. 

''The Chairman thereupon directed the 
doors ^ to be unlocked," continues the official 
report, but the greater number of members 
had already returned to the House, inferring 
from the delay that something unusual was 
transacting, and they crowded the gangways 
at either end. Meanwhile the Speaker had 
been summoned by the Chairman, and Mr 
Nicholson, one of the clerks at the table, 
had been directed to take down the names 

^ That ia, the outer doon. 
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of the recalcitrants^ in so far as it had been 
possible to note them. On the Speaker 
resuming the chair, the Chairman reported 
twelve members as having refused to leave 
their seats. The Speaker appealed to them 
once again, and on their reiterating their 
formal refusal he proceeded formally to name 
the twelve. It then became Mr Balfour's 
duty,^ as leader of the House, to move their 
suspension, and this was carried without a 
division, no one being found to tell against 
it. The necessary and immediate effect of 
the suspension was to exclude the suspended 
from the right to remain within the precincts 
of the House, and the Speaker accordingly 
directed them to withdraw. Then there 
ensued a painful pause, after which the 
Speaker intimated that disobedience would 
be met by force. It is unnecessary to dwell 
on the details of what followed; but as it 
soon became evident that the physical powers 
of the ordinary staff of the Serjeant-at-Arms 
were unequal to the task before them, a 
body of policemen were brought to the bar, 

^ In virtue of the precedents for applying Standing Order 
N0.I& 
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and each of the twelve in turn, having been 
given, and having refused, a last opportunity 
of submission, was forcibly ejected by the 
constables, who met with various degrees of 
resistance and much noisy vociferation. The 
Speaker then left the chair, and the Chair- 
man, stepping to the table, put the original 
question of the whole vote with great 
promptitude. A division was energetically 
challenged by those of the Nationalist 
members who remained, and it seemed likely 
that the same form of protest would be re- 
newed. It happened, however, that, doubt- 
less owing to the prevailing confusion, no 
tellers were named for the "Noes," where- 
upon the Chairman declared that the " Ayes " 
had it, and the Speaker, stepping back into 
the chair, merely received the report of 
the vote and at once declared the House 
adjourned, it being now past one o'clock. 
Members then dispersed homewards without 
any further incident of note. 

The events of this sitting, as may be 
imagined, gave rise to feelings of unusual 
vehemence, and evoked much angry dis- 
cussion both within the walls of Parliament 
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and without. It was freely alleged that 
the action of the Nationalist members was 
the outcome of a carefully conceived plan, 
and that their leaders were deliberately 
absent with the knowledge of what was 
afoot. Of this allegation there is no evid- 
ence, and it seems far more likely that the 
plan was conceived during the division on 
the closure, and was due to the impulse of 
the moment. The Irish members had re- 
mained silent all the evening, and some of 
them were doubtless looking forward to 
raising questions in a resumed debate on 
others of the numerous items of which the 
Vote on Account was composed. Smarting 
under the infliction of an unexpected closure, 
and forgetting probably that the matters in 
which they were interested could be raised 
later on the Eeport of the vote, and again 
when estimates were discussed, and that the 
Government were acting on precedent, they 
seized the only means of resistance which 
seemed open to them, and were doubtless 
led from one step to another in the unfor- 
tunate absence of their leaders' control. 
It must at the same time be noted that 
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a premonition had reached the authorities 
that trouble of some kind tending to violence 
was likely to arise this session, and the 
police force in the precincts of the House 
had accordingly been somewhat increased. 
Assuming, however, that the idea was abroad 
of making some unparliamentary demonstra- 
tion, it seems probable that the occasion, if 
deliberately chosen, would have been one 
when some Irish question of dramatic interest 
was before the House, and in the absence of 
proof to the contrary a verdict of "no pre- 
meditation" may be returned. 

On the other hand, the action of the 
Speaker did not escape criticism, and it was 
argued that the introduction of policemen 
into the actual Chamber was a moral, if not 
a technical, violation of constitutional privi- 
lege. It is, however, hard to see what other 
course was open to the Chair, inasmuch as 
the removal of the members was the conse- 
quence, not of their refusal to vote, but of 
their suspension from the service of the 
House. "Naming" followed on the original 
refusal, and suspension was the natural con- 
sequence of " naming." Suspension, however, 
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is the act of the whole House, not of the 
Chair, and when once it has been carried it 
is the duty of the Chair to see it enforced. 
For this remonstrance proved unavailing, as 
did also the ordinary force at the disposal 
of the Serjeant-at-Arms, so that the Speaker 
was obliged to choose either to confess him- 
self impotent to carry out the decision of 
the House, or else to have recourse to some 
extraordinary means of physical coercion. 
Under these conditions, the only alterna- 
tive to invoking the constables would have 
been to invite the able-bodied among the 
majority to themselves execute their own 
sentence, — an expedient which would perhaps 
have been not less derogatory to senatorial 
dignity than the one adopted, and is, more- 
over, open to the criticism that amateur effort 
is often ineffective. 

Whatever might have been the exact 
degree of blame to be ascribed to the 
various actors in this episode, it was evi- 
dently imperative to do something to prevent 
its recurrence, and the natural indignation 
among the majority suggested steps of the 
most drastic kind. As often happens in 
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such cases, the result was disproportionate 
to the noise. Mr Balfour gave notice next 
day of an amendment to the Standing 
Order, to the effect that when a member 
disregarded suspension the Speaker should 
have the power to intimate that force was 
necessary to enforce the sentence, and that 
then and there the offending member should 
be suspended for the whole session. This 
was brought in on the following day, debated 
through the whole of the night, and carried 
with some amendments between five and six 
in the morning after angry scenes.^ The 
year following a more effectual means of 
preventing disorder was secured by giving 
power to the Speaker to close or adjourn 
the sitting at his will. 

The interest of both Houses of Parliament 
was now to be concentrated on Army matters, 
but apart from these there was at once to be 
dealt with a question which in various forms 
had given much trouble to Grovernments and 
Parliaments of earlier days. His Majesty, in 

^ Lord Hugh Cecil, with characteristic courage, proposed 
mprisonment during the pleasure of the House as an appro- 
priate remedy for defying suspension. 
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one paragraph of his speech, mentioned the 
necessity for a renewed provision for the Civil 
List, and following the example of his pre- 
decessor, placed his hereditary revenues at 
the disposal of the Commons. In the first 
night's debate on the Address the Front 
Bench leaders had vied with one another in 
assurances of the willingness of the House 
to make suitable provision for his Majesty's 
needs, Mr Balfour remarking that in this 
reign the question was happily uncompli- 
cated by any accumulation of past debts. 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, in accordance with 
precedent, moved the appointment of a Select 
Committee on March 11 to consider and 
report on the paragraph in question, and the 
motion was agreed to without a division 
except as to two of the names. The Com- 
mittee consisted of twenty - one members, 
thirteen being taken from the Government 
and eight from the Opposition benches, — the 
Irish Nationalists abstaining on principle 
from taking any part in the proceedings. 
The Committee held five sittings, and re- 
ported on the 28th. The gist of their 
report, which was dissented from only by 
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Mr Labouchere, was that there should be a 
net increase of some £67,000 in view mainly 
of the enhanced standard of living and of 
hospitality, and of the state that might be 
expected from a king reignmg with his queen- 
consort after the long widowhood of the late 
queen, ^ The financial resolutions necessary 
for the Bill to give effect to the Committee's 
Report were brought in by Sir Michael on 
May 9, and carried by 307 to 58. The Irish 
Nationalists opposed the resolutions as a 
protest against the denial of Home Bule, 
but offered no obstructive resistance; and 
although one or two Labour members waved 
the flag of abstract Republicanism, and Mr 
Labouchere played the rigid economist or 
dabbled in points of constitutional law, the 
Bill passed through all its stages with an 
ease that would have been impossible in 
Georgian times. 

^ The reaaons were hardly given in the report, but are dwelt 
on by Sir Michael in hia speech of May 9. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

On March 4 the House of Lords became the 
scene of a debate on Army Administration, 
which at once raised questions of fundamental 
importance and evoked a personal controversy 
of the most acute kind. The Duke of Bed- 
ford called attention to the working of the 
machinery of the War Office, beset, he con- 
tended, with complications and anomalies by 
which the process of administration was ob- 
scured, individual responsibility destroyed, 
and the confidence of the nation lost. Lord 
Raglan, the Under-Secretary for War, ex- 
plained briefly that the work of the Office 
was divided into four great departments,^ 
the head of each being directly responsible 
to the Secretary of State. Centralisation, 

^ Thoee of the Adjntant-Qeneral, the Quartermaster-Genend, 
the Inapector-Genend of Fortifications, and the Director-Qen- 
eral of Ordnance. 
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Buch as had been formerly attempted under 
the person of the Commander-in-chief, would 
prove physically insupportable to the latter, 
and was, moreover, vicious in principle. At 
the same time, the Commander-in-chief had 
the supervision of all the departments, could 
at all times find out what was passing in 
each, and was consulted on every question 
of discipline. There was no wish to belittle 
his authority, but as it was the Secretary of 
State who was ultimately responsible to Par- 
liament, it was he and not the Commander- 
in-chief who was and must remain supreme. 
Lord Wolseley, the late Commander-in-chief, 
then rose and gave to the House an elaborate 
statement, in which he unreservedly con- 
demned the division of the work into branches 
directly under the Minister, declared that it 
was to the Commander-in-chief alone that 
the latter should look primarily and immed- 
iately for counsel, and aflirmed that, having 
given the existing system a five years' trial, 
he believed it to be a fruitful source of 
military weakness, and likely in war to be 
a positive danger. He added that the Com- 
mander-in-chief should have assigned to him 
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a duty and a right, — a duty of formally re- 
porting annually as to the eflSciency of the 
Army for active service, and the right of 
taking the nation into his confidence should 
any serious difference of opinion arise between 
himself and his political chief or the Cabinet 
as a whole. The entire statement was de- 
livered by Lord Wolseley with an earnestness 
and emotion that were indubitably sincere. 

Then came the turn of Lord Lansdowne, 
the ex-Minister for War, who said that the 
one real issue was whether they were to 
return to the old system of centralisation in 
the War Ofl&ce or not. That system had 
lasted seven years, — from 1888 to 1895, — and 
been universally condemned, in particular by a 
Commission of unusual strength. ^ Some further 
change there might be,^ but the Secretary 

^ The centralised system was inaugurated by Mr Stanhope 
in 1888 ; the independence of the four departments was secured 
in November 1895, on the recommendation of the Boyal Ck>m- 
mission which was appointed in 1888, and reported finally in 
1890. The Chairman of this Commission was the present Duke 
of Devonshire, and the other members were Mr W. H. Smith, 
Lord Randolph Churchill, Sir Henry Campbell - Bannerman, 
Lord Bevelstoke, General Brackenbury, Sir Bichard Temple, 
Admiral -Richards, and Mr Ismay. 

^ The Adjutant-Qeneral's depajianent was soon after this 
again placed under the direct control of the Commander-in-chief. 
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of State must be enabled to obtain responsible 
advice at first hand from the expert heads 
of each branch. Yet to say, as Lord Wolseley 
had, that the Commander-in-chief had lost 
the command of the Army was no more than 
a rhetorical phrase. Besides the supervision 
of every branch, he was charged with the 
distribution of the forces, with commissions, 
promotions, honours, and rewards, and with 
the preparation of schemes of offensive and 
defensive operations. In truth. Lord Wolseley 
had hardly realised throughout the scope and 
importance of his special duties : otherwise, 
for example, he might have paid more atten- 
tion to the auxiliary forces, or he might have 
pointed out that Ladysmith was hardly a 
suitable station to hold ; or, again, he might 
have warned the Government that more than 
one army corps would be necessary to subdue 
the Boers. Further, as regarding his proposals 
for the future, no more fatal arrangement 
could be conceived than that disputes be- 
tween the Secretary for War and the Com- 
mander-in-chief should be paraded before the 
public eye. The system of 1888 was disas- 
trous, and that of 1895 was sound. 
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The debate was resumed on the following 
day, and again in substance ten days later, 
under the form of a motion for the production 
of papers. No speaker gave countenance to 
the suggestion that internal differences in 
the War Office or the Government should 
be submitted to public controversy, and the 
discussions turned less on the merits of the 
systems before and after 1895 than on the 
personal question between the principal dis- 
putants. The strictures of Lord Lansdowne 
on a veteran soldier, polished in form, de- 
liberate in utterance, and spoken with no 
direct or ostensible provocation, created a 
painAil feeling in the House, and evoked 
speeches of unqualified censure £rom Lord 
Northbrook, Lord Rosebery, and others. It 
is, however, of the essence of Lord Lans- 
downe's defence that the remarks which 
appeared so wanton were not only relevant 
but necessary to his case. The system at- 
tacked by Lord Wolseley was Lord Lans- 
downe's system: he had introduced it into 
the War Office and carried it on for five 
yeara These five years had ended in a 
great war, — a war of which the earlier dis- 
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asters were painfully vivid in the popular 
recollection, and the burden of which still 
galled the nation at the time of the debate. 
However guarded and impersonal might be 
Lord Wolseley's diatribe in phrase, his 
hearers were bound to draw the inference 
that the reverses and delays under which 
they had groaned were attributable in great 
part to a vicious system, and therefore to 
the Minister who had started and main- 
tained it. To dispute this inference, it was 
a logical retort that the system thus fiercely 
impugned had never in fact been fairly 
tried, or seemingly even understood, by the 
oflScer whose co-operation was essential to its 
success. This much Lord Lansdowne was 
bound to say, unless judgement were to go 
against him by default : it is another question 
whether it was necessary for him to barb 
the points of his observations exactly in the 
way he did. Howbeit, eminent Ministers 
and commanders are not less human than 
those over whom they rule, and a judicial 
coldness is hardly to be expected in their 
utterances when the pent-up feelings of 
years have been undammed. 
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Of the merits of Lord Wolsele/s detailed 
rejoinder,^ of Lord Lansdowne's second speech ^ 
in justification of his first, and of the position 
of the Government with regard to the pro- 
duction of official papers, the reader may 
judge from Hansard, if he will : to sum up 
were at once too long and too thankless a 
task for these pages. There is, however, 
one question affecting both disputants which 
at once occurs. If the position of the 
Commander-in-chief were so intolerable to 
himself, or his co-operation so lacking to the 
Minister, why did neither, during their five 
years' association, bring about an end to so 
unhappy a conjunction? The question is 
rhetorically a good one, and may be used 
to blunt the arguments of either side,^ but 
the answer is not hard to find. Honourable 
men, who work together for high ends and 
with a single purpose, will generally prefer 
to "bear the ills they have," arising from 
temperament or external circumstance, than 
risk the dangers of a public rupture, of 
which the gain is doubtful, the mischief 
certain. Repeatedly they may feel that the 

> On March 15. > See speech by Lord Newton, March 15. 
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situation is intolerable; but in the absence 
of some special determining incident, they 
will not themselves force a crisis which may 
be as injurious to their public policy as it 
must be repugnant to their private senti- 
ments. In this case Lord Wolseley could 
not have been sure that his resignation 
would restore the former status of his office ; 
while Lord Lansdowne could hardly have 
felt he had justification for bringing about 
his chief adviser's retirement, even could he 
have been certain how the vacancy might 
be filled. 

Now that the office of Commander-in-chief 
is abolished, it is useless to discuss further 
its precise status five years since; but apart 
from this or from any personal question, the 
debate is noteworthy as revealing the con- 
stant, if sometimes latent, repugnance of pro- 
fessional soldiers to Parliamentary control. 
At this particular time, moreover, perhaps 
more than ever before in English history, 
the aspirations of military men found a 
transient support in the sympathies of the 
people. The general and imperative demand 
that efficiency, regardless of cost, should be 
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secured, suggested hopes of at least the 
partial realisation of ideals, to which con- 
stitutional forms, traditions, and prejudices 
had hitherto proved fatal bars. To the 
minds of experienced statesmen, indeed, the 
obstacles to any organic change were little 
if at all diminished by the warmth of the 
prevailing sentiment, and a popular reaction 
was already within their sight. ^ It became, 
therefore, the object of Government to de- 
vise proposals for army reform, which, while 
not discordant with the enthusiasm of the 
moment, should yet leave foundations cap- 
able of withstanding the inevitable changes 
of wind and tide. Such was the temper of 
Parliament and the . country, and such the 
underlying conditions of the problem before 
him, when, on March 8, three days after 
the debate last recorded, the new War 
Minister made his statement to an expect- 
ant House. 

Mr Brodrick began by acknowledging the 
.gravity of the financial aspect of the esti- 
mates for which he was responsible to the 
House. Never before had a British War 

^ See chap, i., pp. 17, 18. 
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Minister asked for close upon eighty -eight 
millions of money ; but he would not then 
enter into the well-worn controversies as to 
how so great a sum came to be needed. 
He asked them to go to the root of the 
matter with regard to the future organisa- 
tion of the Army, and to consider whether 
the existing system was to be supplanted 
or to be developed. This was not the first 
time that Parliament had had to face a 
like problem. In 1815 after the Great War, 
in 1856 after the Crimean War, and again 
when the lessons of the Franco-Grerman War 
of 1870 were fresh in the recollection of 
Europe, the whole army system of the 
country was forced on the attention of the 
public mind. Yet only on the last occasion 
was any real reform undertaken, — and he felt 
they owed much to the foresight of Lord 
Cardwell, who, with much unpopularity at the 
time, and little appreciation in the years fol- 
lowing, had bequeathed to them a reserve, 
thanks to which 150,000 men had for fifteen 
months past been kept in the field. Now, 
again, there was a great awakening, the 
discovery of unexpected flaws, and a new 
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spirit in the House and in the country. 
Often and often he had made proposals to 
enable them to send two army corps abroad, 
and had ever met with the scantiest backing 
and even attendance in the House : now he 
would strive to gain permanent results from 
the opportunity of their awakened zeal. 

What were the lessons to be drawn from 
the experience of the South African struggle ? 
First, that the nation must be prepared to 
send more than two army corps out of the 
British Isles; second, that these army corps 
must be better organised; third, that a 
sufficient force for defence must in any event 
remain at home. Turning to particulars, 
there was a need for more heavy field- 
artillery, a larger body of mounted troops, 
a reform of the medical and transport services, 
and, finally, a reform of the system of drill 
in the direction of greater individuality and 
independence. 

In considering any scheme of organisation 
they must bear in mind two essential con- 
ditions which set Great Britain apart from 
other nations, — first, the army of 115,000 
men, which had to be kept up lover sea, 
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and for the most part in sub-tropical stations ; 
and second, the absence of power of com- 
pulsion in any form. It was easy to win 
cheap cheers for the voluntary system in 
the House; but his own adherence to it as 
regards home defence would last so long 
only as it provided a force efficient and suf- 
ficient to resist the invader. At the same 
time, before abandoning that system the 
Government were bound to exhaust every 
means whereby it could be made to achieve 
its necessary end. They could not propose 
so revolutionary a change unless the bulk 
of the people were with them, and for the 
moment it was the less urgent, as, owing to 
the martial spirit which a just and necessary 
war had evoked, recruits had never been so 
plentiftil before. Yet with the end of the 
war a change would come, the zeal for 
enlistment would die away, the present 
insistence on costly reforms would be suc- 
ceeded by a clamour for retrenchment, and 
those who were loudest in calling for ex- 
penditure would turn upon the Ministers 
when they had to pay their share. 

If recruits were lacking in the reaction he 
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foresaw, the Government would be pusillani- 
mous if they did not make further proposals 
to the House to ensure such a system of 
defence as that for which their forefathers 
had made great sacrifices, and for which 
their neighbours under any form of govern- 
ment at that time thought no sacrifice too 
great. Neither must they allow their ex- 
isting resources to dictate the measure of 
their fiiture organisation : the standard 
must first be set, and the resources must 
then be found. Again, let them not con* 
fuse their minds by considering the position 
and action of the Navy. If all naval 
matters were matters of certainty they 
might dispense with a home army altogether ; 
but although invasion might be an off-chance, 
they must not run the Empire on the as- 
sumption that it could not be.^ The Army 
and the Navy, therefore, must act together 
for home defence, and the Army no less 
than the Navy must be prepared for foreign 
war. What ridicule and contempt would 
have been his lot five years since had he 

^ Apparently in 1905 the Committee of Defence had oome 
to an opposite oondnsion. 
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suggested that even three army corps would 
be sent to South Africa, and yet six in fact 
had gone. Such an emergency he trusted 
would never recur; but let them not forget 
that in two continents besides Africa they 
had commitments and interests they were 
bound to defend. "Remember that if any 
man hath better iron than you, he will be 
master of all your gold," was the word 
spoken to Croesus of old ; and whatever a 
wise diplomacy might do for them, let them 
not build their military policy on such a 
quicksand as the goodwill of foreign Powers. 
The peace-loving Government of 1880, apart 
from all the troubles in Egypt, had come to 
the brink of a Russian war, and should 
they ever be entangled with a European 
Power, they could not limit their enterprise 
solely to' the defence of their possessions or 
the action of their fleet.^ The basis, there- 
fore, of his proposals was that they should 
be ready to send abroad three army corps 
at any moment, or 120,000 men in all, and 

1 Had it been politic to do so, Mr Brodrick might have asked 
what would be our action in case of the invasion of Holland or 
of Belgium (to whom we are bound by treaty as well as interest) 
by a foreign Power. 
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still keep an adequate power of defence 
when that force was gone. 

To this end he proposed to reorganise the 
Army on a system of six districts, with an 
army corps to each. In every district each 
*'arm" of the force would be in the same 
proportion to the rest in peace as was 
necessary for the proper composition of the 
corps, and the officers who commanded in 
peace would be those who would lead in 
time of war. Up to then, when an army 
corps had to be formed, the brigades were 
composed of regiments from distant stations, 
under colonels who had often never seen one 
another, while the brigadier might be equally 
unknown to his colonels, and the commander 
to his hastily collected staff. All this it was 
his aim to change, so that those who had 
to fight together should first know and 
understand each other; that none should be 
appointed in peace who were not fit to 
command in war; that each corps, should at 
all times have its own stores and transport 
within its district ; and, finally, that by 
devolving administrative powers and duties, 
officers should be saved from the paralysing 

F 
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effects of relpng on Pall Mall for every 
detail of their work. 

At this point it may be well to interrupt 
the sequence of Mr Brodrick's speech, as it 
was round the proposals here set forth, or 
round such proposals as were commonly 
thought to have been indicated in these. 
passages of his statement, that the storm 
of public controversy for thirty months 
following chiefly raged. References innumer- 
able will be found during this period or 
later, in all manner of speeches and articles, 
to the supposed merits, or more generally 
demerits, of "The Army Scheme," and 
under this title all manner of distinct pro- 
jects or administrative actions of the War 
Office have been inextricably blended in 
the general mind. Yet in so far as there 
was any one "scheme" of Army policy in 
1901, it consisted of the above proposals for 
decentralised administration in six areas, 
and many readers will learn with surprise 
that the scheme^ in its essential features 

^ It must be admitted that Mr Brodrick himself occasion- 
ally used the word '* scheme" loosely in his speeches as repre- 
senting the sum total of his proposals. 
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is in full operation at the present time. 
Decentralisation has been effected, the 
officers and men who are to fight together 
learn to work together at manoeuvres now, 
and the condition of fitness to lead in 
war is the principle adopted for the selec- 
tion of the commanders. Moreover, the 
number of 120,000 as the measure of a 
possible expeditionary force was reaffirmed 
under other auspices in 1905, and has 
never been explicitly discarded since ; ^ and 
whether the distribution of such a force be 
directly into three corps or six divisions^ 
is a matter of comparatively little moment 
so long as the numbers be maintained. 

On one point only has the repudiation 
of the name of army corps frustrated the 
aims of the authors of the scheme. They 
thought that by taking the larger unit 
with its due proportion of each " arm," they 
would make reduction more difficult in the 
future when parsimony should follow on 

1 Under Mr Haldane's plan the total strength of the force 
is somewhat increased, but the number of fully trained troops 
is diminished. 

> There are now (1907) seven great commands instead of 
six. 
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the lust to spend. They calculated that 
the corps would maintain the standard of 
an organic whole, the synthesis of which 
would be destroyed by reductions to any 
large amount. Such a design was naturally 
offensive to economists who desired reduction 
for its own sake, and for them was a valid 
argument against the scheme, while it seems 
to have been little appreciated by those 
whose sympathies were all on the other 
side. Whether, indeed, the provision de- 
signed could have saved the regiments 
doomed in 1906 is a matter that cannot 
now be proved : howbeit, the safeguard has 
been abolished and nine battalions have been 
destroyed. 

Mr Brodrick then went on to explain that 
Aldershot and Salisbury Plain would be the 
centres of the first two corps, while the 
third would be quartered in Ireland. It 
was of these three corps that the possible 
expeditionary force would be composed. 
The fourth, fifth, and sixth corps, whose 
headquarters would be Colchester, York, and 
. Edinburgh, would consist largely of militia 
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and volunteer battalions combined round a 
nucleus of regular troops. To complete Hie 
formation of these corps their existing re- 
sources were insufficient, but he hoped that 
the end might be achieved without raising 
fresh regulars. Eight battalions could be 
freed by enrolling as many special garrison 
regiments of veterans who need not possess 
the full physical qualifications required for 
active service in the field. Five more could 
be got by substituting Indian troops for 
British in certain fortresses in tropical 
climates, and he hoped to obtain another 
five if the Admiralty would consent to take 
over the smaller coaling - stations. The 
distribution of the whole would then be 
seventy-seven battalions abroad and seventy- 
nine at home. 

By various changes, and inducements which 
he then set forth, Mr Brodrick estimated that 
he would obtain 50,000 reservist militiamen, 
25,000 more yeomen, and 40,000 more trained 
volunteers, besides the garrison regiments 
mentioned, and certain complementary addi- 
tions to the other " arms," at a cost of some- 
thing under £2,000,000. He then discussed 
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the quality of the field-gunSi but could draw 
no conclusions for re-armament pending the 
report of an expert committee. He hoped 
to see drill simplified and better adapted 
to natural conditions; and attempts would 
be made to secure more comfort and privacy 
for the men in barracks. With regard to 
the training of officers, he could not feel 
satisfied that Woolwich and Sandhurst gave 
all that the country had a right to expect, 
and he should appoint a small committee 
to report as to the education there afforded. 
It must be distinctly understood that courage 
and physical proficiency, were not enough 
for the British officer, and that a higher 
standard of professional thoroughness would 
be expected from him in the future. In 
this connection he would ask for powers 
to facilitate manoeuvres and make them 
something more of a reality, so that officers 
might have a better chance to learn their 
trade. 

After dealing with the question of extrav- 
agance in messing and kit, the Minister 
went on to the War Office itself, but declared 
that he could not then enter into the con- 
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troversy that had been raging elsewhere as 
to the position of the Commander-in-chief 
and his principal subordinates, the more so 
as Lord Boberts desired longer experience of 
the office before resolving the question in 
his own mind. Let them, however, clearly 
understand that the predominance in all 
matters of the Secretary of State was not 
so much desired by himself as forced upon 
him by the ' House, whose members were 
continually insisting that he should personally 
interfere in all manner of subordinate ques- 
tions, which he would only too gladly leave 
to the discretion of the military chiefs. 
Changes must be made in the office, he 
admitted, more especially in arranging for 
the proper handling of the enormous mass 
of official correspondence, and he had him- 
self asked for a committee to advise him 
as to reforms ; but it was a grave injustice 
to ascribe to the Department all the failures 
that had occurred during the war. They 
had been told by the House and successive 
Governments to organise up to a certain 
standard : double or treble the number of 
men contemplated had actually had to be 
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provided, and the supplies sent out (not so 
much in consequence as in anticipation of 
Lord Boberts's demands) had never been 
equalled in English history, or probably in 
the records of any war. It would be very 
hard if the House did not recognise the 
services of the Adjutant-Greneral, Sir Evelyn 
Wood, who had found men as fast as they 
could be shipped; of the Quartermaster- 
General, Sir Charles Mansfield Clarke, whose 
branch had never failed; and, not least, of 
the Director-General of Ordnance, Sir Henry 
Brackenbury, who had never fallen short 
in meeting undreamt-of demands for military 
stores. Equally must their commendation 
extend to the civilians who had worked, 
often from one morning into another, that 
the duties of their office might be performed. 
Too long had there been a supposed distinc- 
tion between the civil and military sides at 
the office, and a barrier which it would be 
his endeavour to break down. Further, he 
looked forward to a reform of the Medical 
and Transport services ; and there were many 
other matters in his thoughts on which he 
could not promise to move that year. To 
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sum up, he asked them to maintain an army 
of 155,000 men at home, 90,000 more reserve, 
militia 150,000, yeomanry 35,000, and volun- 
teers 250,000 at least,— or 680,000 men in 
aU.i 

For the gaps and omissions in his state- 
ment he asked the indulgence of the House, 
in view of the burden of his daily task. 
He had been in office but four months, and 
for only two had had Lord Roberts to aid 
him. During that time he had had to bear 
the weight of the war upon his shoulders, 
as well as the current business of his office, 
which he could seldom approach before even- 
ing came. He said this to excuse the 
imperfections of what he had put before 
them ; but he spoke in no spirit of complaint, 
for he knew that all the efforts they at home 
could make were not to be compared with 
what had been required of their troops in 
South Afi:ica for fifteen months. To the 
heroism of the many thousands who in this 
war had given their lives or their health 

^ The estimated distribution of the 680,000 was as follows : 
field armj, 260,000 ; home garrisons, 196,000 ; Tolanteers for 
London defence, 100,000; staffs, 4000 ; untrained recruits, sick 
and war deductions, 120,000. 
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for their country, he felt that the highest 
monument that could be raised would be 
to found on their experience an army system 
adequate for home defence and for Imperial 
needs. In this task they should shrink from 
no labour, shirk no difficulty, and fear no 
criticism; and when the party divisions of 
the hour were forgotten, might it be written 
in the history of the Government and the 
Parliament, that by unflinchingly setting 
their hands to so great a national work 
they had gained both for Government and 
Parliament the abiding gratitude of their 
fellow-countrjrmen. 
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CHAPTER V. 

The statement of the Secretary for War 
was received with an approbation, if not an 
enthusiasm, in the House which must have 
gone some way, for the moment at least, 
to dispel the misgivings with which he had 
entered on his office. The debate on the 
main question was immediately adjourned; 
but the leader of the Opposition found occa- 
sion to congratulate the Minister both on 
the manner and the substance of what he 
had said, and the first Liberal speaker on 
the next business repeated the compliment 
in generous phrase. Encomiums followed 
from other members, and the trend of news- 
paper criticism on the Saturday was dis- 
tinctly favourable to Mr Brodrick in his 
reforms. Was it possible that the spectacle 
was now to be witnessed of a nation and 
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its Legislature resolving to profit by their 
common errors, and, "laying aside all pre- 
judices, private interests, and partial affec- 
tions" (to quote the daily Parliamentary 
prayer), devoting themselves entirely to the 
detailed realisation of a lasting basis for 
the national safety? What gravity of de- 
liberation, what caution of utterance, what 
generosity of mutual concession, what sub- 
ordination of individual grievance, would be 
exhibited under such conditions in an ideal 
senate, the author of some new "Utopia" 
may vividly imagine and eloquently describe. 
What has, in fact, to be set down by the 
narrator of the proceedings of the House 
of Commons in the month of March 1901, 
is that on the very next Parliamentary day 
that followed the unfoldiqg of the Army 
proposals, the House was occupied for two 
sittings with a personal episode of the most 
painful kind, the fires of party animosity 
were fanned, all sense of proportion was 
obscured, and the most essential principle of 
all,^ which the War Minister had enunci- 

^ 7.0., the principle that ability to lead in war shonld be 
a neceeaarj condition of any appointment to command in 
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ated amid general applause, was now flouted 
in his face. 

Into the details of the case of the officer 
round whose reputation the storm now 
raged it is unnecesary to enter here. It 
is enough to say that on two critical occa- 
sions during the war he had, in the opinion 
of Lord Roberts, incurred responsibility for 
grave disasters, and had thereby disquali- 
fied himself for the peace command, to 
which, previous to the result of complete 
inquiry into the facts, he had been allowed 
to return. Mr Brodrick decided that it 
was his duty to support the authority of 
the Commander-in-chief, and the general 
was privately invited to resign. This he 
refused to do, and instead published a 
justification of himself involving censure of 
other officers, whereupon he was relieved 
of his command. His cause was now taken 
up in the newspapers, and his firiends took 
advantage of a Parliamentary opportunity^ 

peace. It is carious that the sentence laying down this 
principle is the only passage in Mr Brodrick's speech of 
the 8th that the colonriess report of Hansard shows to 
have been received with general cheers. 
' The occasion was a peculiar one, not easOy understood 
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to seek from the House a revision of the 
decision that had been taken against him. 

Some supporters of the inculpated officer 
sought to justify his military proceedings 
on the two occasions that led to his super- 
session ; others asked that the question should 
be reopened on the ground of irregular or 
arbitrary procedure, — one speaker going so 
far as <to suggest an analogy with the case 
of Captain Dreyfus, who was condemned on 
evidence of which he was never apprised. 
To the first line of argument the answer 
given was that responsible soldiers are better 
judges of military duty and capacity than 

bj those unversed in Parliamentary procedure. Estimates 
for the expenses of the public service are divided into 
three sets, — those for the Army, the Navy, and the Civil 
Services, — and are considered in Committee of the whole 
House. Before, however, the first vote of the session in 
each of the above three sets is taken, it is necessary for 
a motion to be agreed to that "the Speaker do leave the 
chair," and as an amendment to this motion any one 
subject relevant to that set of estimates may be brought 
forward and divided upon. The peculiarity, however, of 
this practice is that, whatever the amendment may be, the 
Gk)vemment of the day is bound to oppose it, as otherwise 
they could not get into Committee and obtain the money 
necessary to enable the ordinary business of administration 
to be carried on. 
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an assembly of civilians ; and to the second 
it was replied that there can be no com- 
parison between a disciplinary act of removal 
and a trial involving criminal punishment on 
conviction. The issue resolved itself, as the 
debate went on, into a kind of test case 
between the authority of the Commander-in- 
chief and the influence of natural sympathy 
strengthened by editorial and social pressure. 

I have had [said Mr Brodrick] to remove a 
considerable number of oiBcers on different grounds. 
These officers mostly have no high connections, no 
powerful friends, no access to the press; but their 
career is every bit as important to them, and the 
tragedy of the loss of their position is every bit as 
great as that of the highest-placed officer in the 
Army. In this case there is no private pressure 
which could be exerted against me which has not 
been exerted. There is no d^ree of false statement 
that has not been made in certain organs; there 
has been a continuous stream of attempts to influ- 
ence, corruptly as I consider, the judgement of those 
who were forced to come to a decision against a 
general who had this distinction only as compared 
with other officers, — that he had occupied the unique 
position of commanding the Brigade of Guards. . . • 
So long as I hold the position I now hold, these 
things shall not be done with impunity. Lord 
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Boberts has received eveiy distinction that a man 
can receive from a grateful sovereign and from his 
fellow-countrymen; but all those decorations . . . 
and high titles . . . would be as travesty and tinsel 
if they are not to be accompanied by the confidence 
of his fellow-countrymen with respect to his decision 
as to comrades with whom he had served in the 
profession to which he has given his life. 



Mr Balfour and Mr Chamberlain spoke 
strongly in the same sense, and the House, 
after an excited and angry sitting, gave 
the Government a normal majority, which 
belied an evident trepidation among the 
whips. 

The unhappy fate of one general oflBcer 
may be a matter of no great historic interest, 
but the case is one which is worth a record, 
as illustrating the peculiarities of Parlia- 
mentary government and its effect on the 
working of a fighting service. A Minister 
lays down one Friday, on a solemn occasion 
to a crowded House, a great principle of ad- 
ministration which receives enthusiastic and 
unchallenged assent : on the Monday he has 
to fight for that principle at the risk of 
his own official life and that of the whole 
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Grovernment to which he belongs,^ A Com- 
mander-in-chief returns from the scene of 
his victories to inaugurate amid the hopes 
and expectations of the nation a great work 
of military reform : within a few weeks he 
is threatened, as a consequence of one un- 
popular decision, with an adventitious but 
formidable combination of good nature, in- 
terest, and party rancour,^ which, if success- 
ful, would have driven him from his position 
and destroyed his plans. In the Upper 
House complaint is raised loudly during one 
week as to the evils of the subordination of 
practical soldiers to civilian officials: in the 
Lower House the Minister is called upon the 
next week to set aside the opinions of his 
chief military advisers in a matter of which 
soldiers alone could judge. Truly, indeed, 

^ The Government majority on thia occasion was indeed 
large ; but it was obtained hy the strongest official pressure, 
without which scores would probably have voted " to give the 
poor devil another chance." 

^ It was proclaimed in the course of the debate that " this 
is no party question" ; but the lists show that only twelve of 
the Opposition voted with Oovemment and four Ministerialists 
against It is, of course, a natural device df an Opposition to 
try to detach Ministerial votes by representing a question as 
outside the party sphere, while at the same time they mobilise 
their forces for a surprise attack. 
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as a fighting machine the British Constitu- 
tion leaves something to amend. ^ 

After the episode just recorded, the debate 
on the new Army proposals ran the normal 
course prescribed by the traditions of the 
party system. Independent criticism, illum- 
inating or otherwise, was not lacking in 
detail ; but the spokesman of the Opposition, 
Sir Henry Campbell - Bannerman, and Sir 
William Harcourt, proceeded to assail the 
proposals as a whole, on grounds of financial 
and general policy. The burden of taxation, 
the evils of a militarist spirit, the provocat- 
ive influence of armaments upon policy, the 
alleged recklessness of the Government's dip- 
lomacy and the indications of their lean- 
ings towards a system of conscription, were 
dwelt upon in warning notes. No attack, 
however, by the Opposition as a whole was 
pressed home on this occasion, and the first 
votes asked for were granted with little 
difficulty, on the understanding that the 
whole of the new proposals were to be fully 
discussed after the Easter recess. 

^ See Lord Salisbury in the House of Lords, January 30, 
1900. 
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It will be convenient for the present nar- 
rative to proceed at once to this later debate, 
which began on May 13, when Mr Brodrick 
formally moved that the House should ap- 
prove of his main proposals, and the attack 
was opened by the leader of the Opposition 
with an amendment of condemnation in 
general and somewhat indefinite phrase.^ 
The record of the three days' debate which 
followed is one of peculiar diflSculty to the 
summarist. Issue on no clear principle was 
joined ; and as it was in order to offer almost 
any observation on what the Government 
proposals did comprise or ought to have 
comprised, would naturally involve or might 
ultimately lead to, it is barely possible to 
trace any common line of thought from the 
tenor of the whole discussion beyond the 
obvious and barren platitude that criticism 
is easy and construction hard. It was said 
by one critic^ that the proposals were 

^ " That this House, while desirous of supporting measures 
for improving the efficiency of the Army and securing Imperial 
defence, is of opinion that the proposals of his Majesty's Gov- 
ernment are in many respects not adapted to the special wants 
of the Empire, and largely increase the burdens of the nation 
without adding substantially to its military strength." 

* Mr Churchill 
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"grandiose"; by another,^ that there was 
nothing in them to deserve the name of 
"Reform" in capital letters; by several 
speakers, that they were inordinately costly ; 
by others,^ that they did not provide for a 
necessary increase in the soldiers' pay. One ^ 
alleged that they insufficiently considered 
the volunteers; another,* that they gave 
too much attention to home defence, for 
which the Navy should suffice. Individual 
support to Ministers, whole-hearted or par- 
tial, was plentifully found ; but as the debate 
went on it became apparent that the effisct 
of the name of "army corps" had curiously 
prejudiced the due consideration of the 
Government plans on their own merits. To 
many the words conveyed an impression of 
vast masses of organised men, such as may 
be imagined in Elsass or the confines of 
Silesia, ready within a c^ay to strike or to 
defend at the War Lord's will. Moreover, 
Ministers engaged in exposition do not 
usually seek to understate either the im- 

^ Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman. 

» Mr Lee and Sir John Golamb. ' Mr Wylie. 

* Sir John Oolumb. 
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portance of their projects or the gravity of 
the situation which has been their occasion, 
and the sombre rhetoric of the Secretary for 
War had seemed aimed at preparing the 
public mind for changes far more revolu- 
tionary than any reorganisation, however 
drastic, could involve. Thus the magnitude 
of the supposed intentions of the Ministry 
alarmed some, while the difficulties in the 
way of the creation of six full Continental 
Army Corps discouraged others. The pro- 
portionate distribution of the several arms, 
the localising of stores and equipment, the 
formation of staffs, the devolution of respon- 
sibility, — objects of the highest intrinsic im- 
portance, — too little satisfied the imagina- 
tion of a public which requires, in the first 
instance, to be exhilarated by novelty and 
boldness; in the second, to be secured from 
disturbance to its habits; and in the third, 
to be relieved from payment for changes its 
former importunity has called for. Opinion 
was as yet in the first of these stages, though 
there were unmistakable indications of the 
second, and far-seeing men had the third 
within their view. The more clearly the 
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objects of the new system were set forth by 
Government speakers in their true propor- 
tionSy the greater was the disappointment at 
the comparative narrowness of the proposed 
reforms; while, on the other hand, the ad- 
mission of their limitations was suspected to 
be part of a long design to convince the 
country that without the adoption of the 
compulsory principle no lasting good could 
be brought about. Of the several critics, 
the most eflfective were those who pointed 
to the question of numbers as being at the 
root of the problem, and who asked the 
Government how recruiting would be stimu- 
lated by their new measures. Mr Brodrick, 
admitting the difl&culty, replied that recruit- 
ing was for the time so good that he would 
not be justified in coming down with drastic 
and costly plans to meet a hypothetical 
want; but that if the zeal for enlistment 
waned, the Government would not shirk 
their duty in laying further proposals before 
the House. For the rest, the most telling 
answer of the Government was found less 
in the positive argument of their case than 
in the patent disunion among their assailants. 
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hardly any being content (at least to avow) 
that nothing should be done, and there 
being scarce two critics speaking in succes- 
sion whose strictures or proposals were not 
mutually destructive. Of such a situation 
Mr Balfour in summing up took full ad- 
vantage, playing one set of critics against 
another, and asking members whether schemes 
were in their minds which would command 
a more general concurrence, or whether in 
default they would be content that the oppor- 
tunity of reform should pass. On the point 
of organisation he avewed that the diflSculty, 
concision, and improvisation of the autumn 
of 1899 would have been in great measure 
averted by the six-corps system, and in the 
matter of expenditure he asked the econ- 
omists to consider on what the growth had 
been and on what they could reduce with 
safety. The total of the regular battalions 
was fixed by the number required abroad, 
with each of which another must be linked 
at home; and this balancing of the home 
and over-sea forces could not be upset with- 
, out overthrowing the whole system of Mr 
Cardwell, which had been the theme of such 
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general praise. Then, again, as to the militia 
and volunteers, who would say that they 
should have less help, or that less should 
go to barracks — to the diminution of the 
decencies and comforts of the soldier's life? 
Lastly, there were stores and ammunition, 
and here the lessons of the war were clear. 
The former Government had gone out of 
office, because in 1895 there were found to 
be but ninety -two million rounds of small- 
arms anununition when there should have 
been one hundred and forty-six. The exist- 
ing Government had raised the figure, not 
to one hundred and forty -six but to one 
hundred and seventy millions, and yet there 
had been a moment at the end of 1899 when 
the strain of the war was so great that only 
three thousand three hundred rounds were 
left, and there was no reserve of artillery 
ammunition save what was actually placed 
with the guns at home. The Government 
factories and all private factories had worked 
twenty-four hours in the day and seven days 
in the week; and as one who had been 
through that time, and who would not easily 
forget it, he would do nothing that by any 
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possibility could throw on his successors such 
a trial again. The figures in the first divi- 
sion that followed were 327 against 211, and 
the Opposition whips told for the reasoned 
amendment; but they were withdrawn on 
the main question of Mr Brodrick's resolution, 
on which the majority for the Government 
increased to 142. 

It would be untrue, according to the 
writers recollection, to say that the majority 
on this occasion represented the obedience of 
a whip-driven party, or that there was any 
cohesive hostility at that time to the Govern- 
ment proposals among their own ranks. Mr 
Churchill, indeed, caused some sensation by 
a strong rhetorical appeal for economy, con- 
ceived in the light of a hereditary task, 
and he obtained a supporter in Mr Gould- 
ing ; but the reply of Mr Lee, who made 
his reputation in this debate, found a far 
louder echo among those around. For the 
rest, apart from individual grumbling, and 
the effect (already mentioned) of the name 
of " army corps," misgivings were seriously 
and generally felt on the fundamental problem 
of recruiting, the solution, or attempted solu- 
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tion of which, Mr Brodrick, for reasons given, 
had avowedly deferred; but on the whole, 
members were well enough content to vote 
any amount of money and to stand together 
to see their leaders through. 

Amid the general preoccupation of Parlia- 
ment over Army reform, the estimates for 
the Navy, submitted by Mr Arnold Forster 
on March 18, although showing an increase 
of over £2,000,000,^ provoked only desultory 
criticism and no serious opposition. Of the 
other subjects discussed in Parliament during 
the period between Mr Brodrick's statement 
on March 8 and the adjournment for the 
Easter recess on AprQ 3, the only matter 
on which the reader need be asked to dwell 
is the inception and failure of negotiations 
for peace, which were entered upon in this 
manner. It appears that about the middle 
of February Mrs Botha, the wife of the 
Boer Commander-in-chief, was allowed to 
join her husband by Lord Kitchener, who 
at the same time entrusted her with a 
verbal message that he would be glad to 

1 £30,876,000 in all. Most of the increase was due to new 
oonstruction. 
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discuss with General Botha any means of 
bringing the war to an end, so long as no 
question was mooted of the restoration of in- 
dependence to the former Bepublics. General 
Botha, after conferring with his principal 
o£Scers, agreed to treat, and a meeting with 
Lord Kitchener took place at Middleburg 
on the 28th. Botha tried hard to preserve 
a loophole for some form of independence, 
which of course could in no way be enter- 
tained ; but on the other principal questions ^ 
an accommodation seemed likely, and Lord 
Kitchener drew up a letter containing definite 
terms, which he submitted to Sir Alfred 
Milner, who telegraphed it to the Home 
Government with one suggested alteration 
of his own. The Cabinet then considered 
the draft, and having made several changes, 
some of substance and some for precision, 
telegraphed it back to Sir Alfred for de- 

^ The ten main points discussed were : (1) the form of 
Government for the new colonies ; (2) the question of licences 
for Boers to carry firearms ; (3) the equality of the Dutch 
language with the English ; (4) the civic pocdtion of the 
Elaffirs; (6) the safeguarding of Church property; (6) the 
acceptance of (Government liabilities ; (7) an apprehended 
war tax ; (8) the return of the prisoners ; (0) help to re- 
build and re-stock farms ; and (10) a general amnesty. 
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spatch. Sir Alfred agreed to most of the 
alterations, and though he took serious 
objection to one phrase,^ neither he nor 
Lord Kitchener thought the point of suffi- 
cient importance to run the risk that would 
be incurred by delay. The letter was ac- 
cordingly sent forward on March 7, and on 
the 16 th a reply was received expressing an 
absolute refusal to negotiate further. No 
special point in the terms was objected to, 
and no light was thrown on the grounds 
for rupture beyond what appeared in the 
following words : " but after the mutual ex- 
change of views at our interview at Middle- 
burg on February 28 last, it will certainly 
not surprise your Excellency to know that 
I do not feel disposed to recommend that 
the terms of the said letter shall have the 
earnest consideration of my Government." 

This passage excited the curiosity of the 
Opposition, and Mr Chamberlain was pressed 
on March 23 by question, and again in debate 

^ The words '^ by loan '' applied to a promise of help from 
GoYemment for rebuilding and re-stocking farms. It was 
feared that the Boers would see in these words a device to 
draw them individually under the heel of the new Govern- 
ment. 
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on the 28th,^ to explain this undivulged 
obstacle which General Botha assumed that 
Lord Kitchener would recognise after what 
had passed between them as a fatal bar in 
the way of peace. Apart, however, from 
the question of independence, the only ex- 
planation which the Grovernment were able to 
suggest lay in the fact that Lord Kitchener 
had privately reported that General Botha 
had taken strong objection to Sir Alfred 
Milner as futm-e Governor of the new 
colonies. Under these circumstances it be- 
came profitless to debate the details of the 
terms, which had never been discussed with 
authority by the negotiators, and on which 
the issue had not turned. No division was 
taken on this occasion by the Opposition, 
whose triple cleavage was again accentuated,^ 
and the attention of the House was soon 
diverted to Chinese aflGsiirs and the occupa- 
tion of Manchuria by the Russians. Refer- 
ence to these matters will be found in 

^ On the Appropriation Bill, on which all manner of ques- 
tiona may be raised. 

' See the speeches, on the one hand, of Messrs Ure, Robson, 
and Haldane ; on the other, of Mr Lsibouchere and, in medio 
tutiuimiy of Mr Bryce. 
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Chapter ix., where the foreign affairs of the 
year are reviewed ; but it is interesting 
to note here that some observers of public 
events at the time saw a connection between 
incidents in the Far East and the failure 
of the negotiations in the Transvaal. On 
March 14, at the very time when General 
Botha and his colleagues were presumably 
considering the British terms, an acute dis- 
pute broke out in China over a certain piece 
of railway at Tientsin, and for quite a con- 
siderable period British and Russian troops 
confronted each other at such close quarters 
that a collision was hourly feared. It may 
be that some exaggerated reports of this 
occurrence found their way to the Boer 
camp and revived hopes of foreign assist- 
ance, long entertained and always delusive; 
or it may be that the Boer leaders had 
throughout no real wish for a settlement 
unless some sort of opening for independence 
could be secured : such at the time were 
speculations which, so far as the writer is 
aware, have never been definitely resolved.^ 

1 Since writing the above, the anthor has been unable to 
find any corroboration of these reports. 
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During the two months up to Easter the 
course of the war had taken a distinctly more 
favourable turn. De Wet's invasion of Gape 
Colony had definitely failed by the end of 
February, and since then the process of 
attrition among the Boer-forces had proceeded 
steadily with no serious counterbalancing re- 
verse. On the other hand, no striking suc- 
cess had been achieved ; and just before the 
resumption of Parliament on April 18 a de- 
spatch was published from Sir Alfred Milner, 
which, although more than two months old, 
and somewhat discounted by more recent 
events, scarcely tended to raise the barom- 
eter of public hope. Sir Alfred, writing on 
February 6, said that he had long hoped to 
be able to report a definite end of the chapter 
of the war and the beginning of the task of 
reconstruction. This hope he had reluctantly 
abandoned, and, though absolutely assured of 
the result, he foresaw that the work would be 
slower, more difficult, more harassing, and 
more costly than had been thought. The 
last half year had been one of retrogression, 
and the scene had completely altered over 
great tracts that seven months before seemed 
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to have definitely accepted British authority, 
and to rejoice at a return to the pursuits of 
peace. The material destruction thus oc- 
casioned had been enormous, but even more 
serious had been the moral effect caused by 
the inability of our widely scattered troops 
to screen great portions of the conquered 
territory from guerilla bands. Many who had 
been allowed to return to their farms had 
been forced or persuaded by such bands to 
break their oaths of neutrality ; and though 
the reprisals which had necessarily followed 
had been far less severe than the rules of 
war allowed, they had inevitably involved 
some innocent with the guilty, and so in- 
creased the ranks of the disaffected. Some- 
thing had lately been done by the establish- 
ment of refugee camps to check the general 
demoralisation which meanwhile had spread 
into Cape Colony, and had there been fed by 
a carnival of mendacity such as he had never 
experienced or even read of The position, if 
not the most critical, was the most puzzling 
he had had to confront, and the mean between 
severity and leniency was hard to strike. 
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Nevertheless the bulk of the Dutch inhabi- 
tants of the old colony were not disposed to 
active rebellion, and the response among the 
loyalists (including Afrikanders) to the call 
to arms had been greater than the most 
sanguine had expected. These men were 
accustomed to be too little thought of in 
the controversy between the British Govern- 
ment and the Boers ; and yet both justice and 
policy demanded a regard for their views, to 
uphold which would in no wise conflict with 
the honour and advantage of the mother 
country. They were animated by no vindic- 
tive feelings towards their enemies, and (save 
for an extreme section) approved the terms 
already offered ; but though sick to death of 
the war, which had brought ruin to many of 
them and sacrifices to almost all, tbey would 
rather see it indefinitely continued than run 
the risk of any compromise which would 
leave even the remotest chance of the recur- 
rence of so terrible a scourge. Sir Alfi:^d 
ended by reiterating his conviction of ulti- 
mate success; but the despatch as a whole 
gave little comfort to the members of Parlia- 
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ment who, on the morning — April 18 — when 
the Budget of the year was to be introduced, 
looked forward with anxiety to learn the 
means whereby the second instalment of the 
war account would be defrayed. 
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CHAPTER VL 

Not since the time of the Great Wars had 
a financial position so formidable in its 
figures confironted a British Chancellor of 
the Exchequer as that which Sir Michael 
Hicks- Beach was now called upon to face; 
and (to use Clarendonian diction) sure never 
did Truth borrow less from Rhetoric to con- 
ceal her nakedness than on this occa- 
sion. In accents clear, deliberate, and son- 
orous, without gloss and without exaggera- 
tion, the facts and their conclusions were 
brought home to the understanding of the 
House and of the country. After reviewing 
the results of the past year, during which 
the receipts had exceeded expectation,^ the 

^ Bj £2,865,000 ; but this was almost entirely owing to 
payments made before their natural time in anticipation of 
increased taxation. 
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Chancellor went on to compare the pro- 
spective expenditure for 1901-2^ with the 
estimated revenue on the basis of the 
existing taxes. The former amounted to 
£187,602,000, the latter to £132,255,000.^ 
Therefore they had to face a deficit of 
£55,347,000. 

Was this great diflference due only to 
the war ? Even if it were, he would not 
be content to borrow the whole rather than 
charge a reasonable proportion to the tax- 
payers of the day; but the real difficulty 
was less the war than the increase in ordi- 
nary expenditure. Five years before he had 
warned Parliament and the country that 



1 That is, the year beginning April 1, 1901, and ending 
March 31, 1902. 
' The totals are thus made np : — 



BttimaUd Rteeipts on Existing 
Boris, 
Customs . 



Excise 

Death Duties . 
Stamps 

Land-Tax and House- 
Duty . 
Inoome-Tax 
Post Office 
Telegraphs 
Crown Lands 
Suez Canal Shapes 
Miscellaneous . 



. £'23,600,000 

. 83,100,000 

. 14,000,000 

8,000,000 

2,600,000 
. 80,000,000 
. 14,800,000 
. 8,460,000 
476,000 
880,000 
. 2,000,000 

£182,266,000 



EsiimaUd BxpsndUure, 

Army . .£87,916,000 
Navy . . . 80,876,600 
Civil Service . . 28,976,012* 
Revenue Depart- 
ments . . 17,086,488 
Consolidated Fund 
Charges . . 27»800,000 

£187,602,000 

* There is a diiBcuIty about this 
figure, but it is not worth dwelling 
upon 
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the growth in revenue was more than 
counterbalanced by increasing calls; and 
since then expenditure had risen by twenty- 
eight millions, and revenue from the old 
taxes by sixteen millions only. Were the 
war to end in a few months, even then the 
peace expenditure would not allow the re- 
mission of the special war taxation of 1900, 
and he therefore thought they were bound 
to make an endeavour to put the financial 
system on a broader basis. 

Were there members who questioned the 
necessity for this expenditure? On what, 
then, were they willing to reduce ? A strong 
Navy was of universal insistance, and for 
the increase in naval expenditure the 
Opposition were responsible equally with 
Ministers. Then, again, if there was a point 
on which both parties agreed at the election, 
it was that there must be great reforms 
in the Army, and reforms cost money — nay, 
the Army reforms of that year had been 
criticised because they lacked an addition 
to the soldiers' pay. As to the Civil 
Service, the Post Office, the Telegraphs, 
for five years, from every quarter of the 
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House, there had been continued proposals 
for further grants; and if the Opposition 
thought they could save a million and a 
half by repealing the Agricultural Rating 
Act, yet consider their demands on other 
heads. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman had 
committed his party to a system of com- 
pulsory land purchase in Ireland. Sir Henry 
Fowler was always urging that £5,000,000 
should be given to India, although their 
finances were in a state infinitely better 
than our own. Money was demanded for 
the problem of housing, for the improvement 
of the Port of London, and, above all, it 
was a favourite article of the Opposition 
creed to impose infinitely larger burdens 
for all descriptions of education. In short, 
no party or section of a party was in 
favour of economy for economy's sake, and 
therefore it became his duty to widen the 
basis of indirect taxation, though first he 
must ask the income-tax payers to find 2d. 
in the £ more, or 14d. in all — a figure which 
still compared favourably with 16d. during 
the Crimean War, or 2s. in Napoleonic times. 
Turning, then, to the problem of indirect 
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taxation, he felt certain that the duties on 
alcoholic drinks had reached the limit of 
greatest productiveness, while under the de- 
pressed condition of the trade he was unwill- 
ing to increase the tax upon tea. Experience 
had taught him the danger to the revenue 
of changing the duty on tobacco, and he re- 
jected on principle the demand from She£Seld 
for an impost on foreign manufactured goods. 
He had had many other suggestions made 
him, and he found numberless people who 
appeared to suppose that taxes on bicycles, 
or on dogs and cats by weight, or a system 
of graduated receipt stamps, would pay the 
expenses of' the South African War. A 
multiplication of stamps or licence duties on 
all manner of things and occasions would 
harass and disorganise the social fabric out 
of all proportion to the yield, while he would 
have nothing to do with a tax that was open 
to the charge of protection. He wanted a 
tax that would be largely productive, a tax 
on some cheap article of universal consump- 
tion, a tax that every one should pay, — and 
therefore he was bold enough to propose a 
duty on sugar. 
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Sugar was an article imported into the 
country to the extent of over thirty -one 
million himdredweights, an article taxed in 
every country in Europe and the United 
States, and an article agreed by all econo- 
mists to be a fitting object for taxation in 
financial necessity. In England such a duty 
could never be protective,^ and long after 
the establishment of Free Trade, a sugar tax 
had been continued at a point far higher than 
anything he should like to propose now. It 
had varied during the Crimean War firom 13s. 
4d. to 20s. per hundredweight, and had stood 
at 18s. 4d. even after the peace. Then it had 
been reduced gradually till its abolition in 
1874 by Sir Stafford Northcote, and on this 
occasion Mr Gladstone had said it was ''a 
superstition to suppose that merely because 
we abolish a duty, we cannot reimpose 
it, provided we show an adequate public 
necessity." 

That necessity had now arisen : indeed he 
would again quote Mr Gladstone, who had 
said, in 1860: "If we are to have a very 

^ This assumes that sugar cannot be profitably grown in 
England, which many deny. 
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large scale of expenditure and a very high 
income-tax, I cannot think, while the bulk 
of the burden should fall on those having 
property, that it is otherwise than desir- 
able that the labouring classes should bear 
their share of the burden in a form in 
which it will be palpable and intelligible to 
them." 

And now the Government were of opinion, 
in the true interests of peace and of economy, 
that the labouring classes as well as others 
should know that they bore the burden of 
the war and of preparations for war. The 
duty he proposed was 4s. 2d. per himdred- 
weight, — this to be uniform on refined sugar, 
but to diminish on various descriptions of raw 
sugar down to 2s., according to a recognised 
scale,^ with separate provision for kindred 
products.^ Now he estimated that this 4s. 
2d. would not involve a rise in the retail 
price of more than |d. in the pound : 4s. 8d. 
per hundredweight meant ^d. in the pound, 
and 6d. was an ample margin for incid- 

1 The scale is according to the proportion that is crystallis- 
able in any parcel of raw sugar. This is ascertained by an 
instrument called the polariscope. 

* Molasses, glucose, saccharine, &c 
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entals.^ Sugar was now under 13s., and his 
duty would not bring the price up to the 
1893 level, when it had stood at 18s., and 
yet no complaint whatever had been heard. 
The yield he hoped for was £5,100,000, allow- 
ing for drawbacks on exports, for collection, 
and for the fact that three weeks of the 
year had been lost.^ 

Now he came to another proposal of a 
kind unknown for fifty -five years past. It 
was hardly a direct tax, because it would 
not, he thought, be paid by the producer; 
neither was it an ordinary indirect tax, as it 
would not fall on the home consumer. It was 
an export duty of Is. a ton upon coal. Such 
a tax was not open to the ordinary arguments 
against export duties, inasmuch as coal was 
neither a reproducible raw material nor a 
mineral that could not be used profitably at 
home. Coal was capital, not interest, and 
without it the great industries of the country 
would languish, the population diminish and 
decay. 

^ Such as CostomB handling, agency, and intereet. 
' Strictly speakings eighteen days, the financial year begin- 
ning on April 1. 
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Sir Robert Peel and Mr Gladstone had 
both defended the tax on principle, and 
the former had apparently consented to its 
abolition only because the yield was at the 
time so small. Now the' export was forty- 
six million tons, or twelve per cent of the 
total exports, and he could not believe that 
such a trade would be injured by a shilling 
duty, seeing that its growth had been quite 
unchecked by increased freights, import 
duties, or competition. The truth was that 
the bulk of this coal was a necessity to the 
importing countries, and an expert on the 
subject, who was a member of the House,^ 
had some years since calculated that a simple 
combination among the producers could raise 
the prices 2s. a ton without lessening the 
quantity sent out. Still, if the export were 
lessened, he would not regard it as an un- 
mixed evil to the country as a whole; and 
if a slight burden fell upon the shipping 
industry, it was one that its recent profits 
might well aid its patriotism to bear. He 
expected the yield of this duty would be 
£2,100,000. 

1 Mr Dayid ThomM, member for Merthyr. 
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Altogether, he proposed to raise £11,000,000 
of fresh taxation, and he did it in a way that 
would reverse the existing proportion between 
direct and indirect taxation,^ and put the 
greater burden on the former for the first 
time. Such a result had been the desire of 
his predecessors in office for many years 
past, and the balance he now created was 
one of which the advocates of the working 
classes had no reason to complain. In all, he 
expected a total revenue of £143,255,000 ; and 
on the other side he would save £4,640,000 
by again suspending the Sinking Fund, which 
would leave him with a final deficit of some 
£40,000,000,2 which he would have to meet 
with borrowed money. To be, however, on 
the safe side, he should actually ask for 
powers to raise £60,000,000. 

In this connection the Committee might 
well ask whether they could hope for a 
contribution from the Transvaal ; and on 

1 The proportion had been 49.3 per cent direct and 50.7 
indirect. Sir Michael now estimated that it would be 50.3 
direct and 49.7 indirect The expected yield of the coal 
tax WM excluded from this calculation. 

' £39,707,000 excluding a sum estimated at £1,250,000 
for interest on the new debt proposed to be created. 
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this account the eminent expert, Sir David 
Barbour, had been sent out to examine and 
report. Sir David, unfortunately, had come 
to the conclusion that no sum could be 
arrived at as a fair contribution until two 
or three years after the war should have 
ended and the country been restored to a 
normal condition; but he was none the less 
satisfied that large and valuable assets would 
be available, and under these circumstances 
all they could do was to keep their claim 
alive. So far they had borrowed in all 
£67,000,000 towards the war, and the total 
cost had been £152,000,000,^ — more than 
double the cost of the Crimean War, and 
more than the whole cost of the Army and 
Navy in the two most expensive years of the 
Peninsular War. For such needs no tempo- 
rary borrowing would suflSce, and power to 
issue fresh Consols would be required. 

In his task that day, which he had now 
finished, he had attempted to conceal nothing 
unpleasant, and had made proposals involv- 

^ This does not include the ordinary expenses of the Army 
and Navy, but does include the cost of operations in China — 
a very small proportion of the total. 
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ing a departure of great importance from 
the system of taxation to which they had all 
become accustomed. These proposals would 
be met with strong criticism, and perhaps 
with strenuous opposition, but he had made 
them with no view of winning transient 
popularity, such as might easily be the need 
of a Minister in charge of ^ the Army or 
Navy when he came down to lay before 
Parliament schemes involving an enormous 
cost. StiU, he must remind them, both as to 
the war bill and the continuous increase in 
ordinary estimates, that the expenditure had 
been encouraged, demanded, and approved 
by the great majority of the House for five 
years, and had been ratified by the people 
at the election. He would not rate the 
intelligence of his countrymen so low as 
to suppose that when they supported and 
cheered this expenditure they did not know 
that they would have to pay the bill; and 
when he remembered what an example of 
unselfishness the working classes set them 
in many particulars, he would not think so 
ill of them as to imagine that they did not 
know their own shoulders would have to 
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bear their part. All increased taxation was 
odious; but of all taxation the most odious 
would be unfair taxation, such as should put 
upon one class the load for which the whole 
of the people were responsible. Parliament 
might accept or reject this Budget. If they 
rejected it, they would relieve Ministers from 
a heavy, and impose on their successors an 
insupportable, burden;^ if they accepted it, 
they would have done something to establish 
the principle of equitable contribution by 
the whole community to the burdens of the 
State. 

It may here be observed that the element 
of bathos, among its frequent apparitions in 
public affairs, asserted its presence on this 
occasion. In every year the Budget is looked 
upon as among the greatest of Parliament- 
ary events, and the jealousy with which its 
secrets are guarded ensures for the Chancellor 
a body of listeners both numerous and intent ; 



^ The words are, " If they reject it they will at least relieye 
us from a burden heavy enough in any case, but which would 
then become insupportable.'' This must mean that it would 
be an insupportable burden to carry on the war and sustain 
the financial fabric of the country on the basis of existing 
taxation. 
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but this year curiosity and apprehension 
had been excited to a quite unusual degree, 
and throughout the speech the tension of 
the Committee was correspondingly enhanced. 
At length ceased the clear accents of a 
statement unexampled for generations for the 
gravity of its substance, the solemnity of its 
warnings, the frankness of its courage, and 
the earnestness of its appeal; and amid the 
stir of departing members, which succeeds 
every great Parliamentary pronouncement, a 
manuscript was handed to the Clerk at the 
table, who read from it three fateful para- 
graphs, dealing mainly with polarisation, but 
ending with the ominous declaration that 
plums in sugar would be no longer free!^ 

^ The procedure on a Budg^ night is as follows : the Chan- 
cellor first makes his statement of the financial situation, past, 
present, and to oome ; but as, according to the rules of the 
House, discussion is impossible without a motion, he has to 
conclude by moving something. Again, as another rule pre- 
scribes that the continuance of an expiring, or the imposition 
of a new, burden must be enacted in the first instance by a 
resolution, he cannot on the actual day (usually not for long 
after) put his proposals into the form of a bill, but is obliged 
to get authority by a separate resolution for each new charge. 
Further, in cases where delay between the announcement and 
provisional enactment of a charge would lead to evasions or 
clearances of commodities, it is necessary to pass the resolution 
the same night it is proposed. The practice, therefore, is for 
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Then arose Sir William Harcourt to deliver 
an oration full of gloomy forebodings over 
the country's state ; but the scene of great- 
est interest shifted to the Lobby, where the 
usual buzzing was multiplied exceedingly and 
the telegraphists found no rest. Sanguine 
and inexperienced members of Opposition 
thought the end of the Grovernment at hand ; 
but many Ministerialists felt relief that no 
worse things had been proposed. The sugar 
duty was accepted with equanimity, or at 
least with less than expected grumbling; 
but the coal interest was deeply stirred, and 
urgent telegrams from places affected came 
pouring in as the evening advanced, while 



the Chancellor at once to move whatever resolutions may be 
necessary for the imposition of new duties, and there is often 
a marked contrast between the peroration of the Minister and 
the technicalities of the motion that immediately follows. 
These taxing resolutions must always be moved in a Committee 
of the whole House (called for this purpose the Committee of 
Ways and Means), and must be reported to the House and 
reaffirmed with the Speaker in the chair before the Bill based 
on them is ''set up" and brought in. The result is, that all 
new taxes can be discussed at least five times before they 
become law — ^twice in Committee of Ways and Means and the 
subsequent ''Beport,'* and three times certainly upon the Bill. 
It is the practice on the night of the Budget statement to 
allow a general discussion on the whole financial situation 
when the first resolution is moved. 
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remonstrances carried to the point of menace 
are believed to have been addressed to the 
Chancellor in person. Within, the debate 
was tame and desultory, platitudes as to 
expenditure varying with technical objections 
to the new duties, alternative suggestions, 
and denunciations of the war. The sitting 
ended at two in the morning, the resolution 
on sugar being carried by a majority of 
60 and that on coal by 44. The low 
majority on the former can only be ex- 
plained by slackness of attendance — a vice 
specially prominent among Unionists on 
Budget proceedings throughout the Parlia- 
ment, — but the further drop upon the coal 
division was significant of a real hostility 
to the tax.^ 

The temper of the House on the night 
of the Budget was reflected in the country 
during the weeks that followed. Protests 
against the sugar duty were perfimctory 
or spasmodic; but against the coal tax a 
violent agitation sprang up and was sedu- 
lously fostered. Buin to the exporters, grave 
hurt to the shipping industry, wholesale loss 

* Mr John Morley voted for both duties. See m/ra, p. 137. 
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of employment to the miners, were freely 
predicted, and threats of a general mining 
strike as freely broached. Meetings were 
held and deputations organised to protest, 
but as time went on it became clear that 
the outcry found little echo save in the 
two great exporting centres of Tyneside 
and South Wales. For some time past the 
consumers of coal had suffered under high 
prices, and were, consequently, at once out 
of sympathy with those who had profited at 
their expense, and disposed to look well on 
a measure likely to throw more coal upon "^ 
the home market. Professor Marshall, as an 
authority on economics, allowed the tax his 
im^mmatur of orthodoxy,^ and the Chan- 
cellor disarmed many reasonable critics by 
promising to relax his inflexibility on the 
difficult subject of running contracta^ More- 
over, it was remembered that similar pre- 
dictions of disaster had been as confidently 
uttered by the spokesmen of the same in- 
terest when the Workmen's Compensation 
Bill was under discussion in 1897, and had 
been falsified since. Thus opinion within the 

1 < Times/ April 22. > Ibid., April 26. 
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House had greatly hardened in fiskvour of the 
tax by May 2, when it was again discussed, 
on Report, and the case against the duty 
was further prejudiced by the injudicious 
prominence in denunciation of two Liberal 
coal -owners of notorious wealth. A stout 
opposition was indeed maintained by the 
representatives of Northimiberland and Dur- 
ham, whose case undoubtedly was stronger 
than the Welsh ;^ but the friends of the 
Government came down in force, and after 
two full days' debate the former majority 
at 44 rose to no less than 106.^ The other 
resolutions gave little trouble, and the Fin- 
ance Bill was ^'set up" and introduced on 
May 7. 

The agitation against the coal tax and 
the low majorities on the Budget night had 
raised the spirits of the Opposition, but it 
now became evident that the attack had 
failed. The day following the second coal 



1 Inasmuch as the best Welsh steam coal is almost a neces- 
sity to its foreign buyers, who have no choice but to submit 
to an increase. It is otherwise with, at any rate, the bulk of 
the Tyneside export 

' Five Unionists voted against the tax, and Mr Morley, as 
on the first occasion, for it ; also Mr George Harwood. 
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division saw a seat retained for the Grovem- 
ment in Monmouthshire,^ within an area 
where discontent with the impost might 
have been expected to be specially acute, 
and on the next day, again, a conference of 
miners' leaders decided against the policy 
of a general strike. The week following 
was occupied in Parliament by the Army de- 
bate already recorded ; but before the second 
reading of the Finance Bill, on May 20, the 
standing differences among the opponents 
of the Grovemment put an end to the 
prospect of any effective or properly con- 
certed onslaught on that occasion. Immed- 
iately after the first reading Sir Henry 
Fowler put upon the paper a long reasoned 
amendment,^ which, while criticising the 
new taxation and expressing alarm at the 
growth of expenditure, made no reference 
to the war whereon the bulk of that ex- 
penditure had been incurred. Such an 
omission was by no means to the taste of 
the left wing of the Opposition proper, or 

^ The contest was for the united boroughs of Monmouth, 
Newport, and Usk. Mr Joseph Lawrence was returned by 
a majority of 343 over Mr Albert Spicer. 

* See Political Notes, ' Times,' May 8. 
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of their Irish allies, who took strong ex- 
ception both to the selection of the spokes- 
man and the phrasing of his text. The 
result was that, when the debate came on, 
Sir Henry Fowler was received with more 
evidence of dissent from his own side of the 
House than from those facing him, that he 
was repudiated by Mr Redmond with bitter 
invective,^ and that the debate, which had 
been expected to last three or four sittings, 
ran a feeble and perfrmctory course up to 
dinner-time on the second day, and ended 
with a majority for the Government of 177. 
The Nationalist members abstained from 
voting, and their example was followed by 
a number of Liberals, who doubtless agreed 
with Mr Redmond's assertion that the mover 
of the amendment was morally as responsible 
for the policy underlying and necessitating 
this Budget as any man on the ministerial 
benches. 

The truth is, that at this time both 
economics and economy were out of fashion, 

^ Mr Bedmond's whole speech is worth reading as an ex- 
ample of unmitigated, though not indecent, Parliamentary 
abuse. (Hansard, May 20.) 
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and that no ability or lucidity of statement 
cotdd divert the public mind from its main 
preoccupations of the War, the Empire, and 
Army Eeform. To inveigh against general 
extravagance but at the same time to 
approve the war was an attitude logically 
defensible, but wholly alien to any form of 
popular sentiment. Very different was the 
position of Mr Morley, who, on the last day 
of the Second Beading debate, speaking after 
a long Parliamentary silence, impressed his 
hearers both with his absolute singleness of 
purpose and with the quasi-religious fervour 
with which his convictions held sway over 
his mind. 

Mr Morley began by scouting the notion 
that economy was consistent with the pre- 
vailing views of Imperial policy, owing to 
which he prophesied that 'Hhis Budget is 
not the last chapter, but the first; it is not 
the end but the beginning of, I believe, a new 
system on which we have embarked." Next, 
he combated a contention of Sir Henry 
Fowler's,^ that the views of naval experts 

1 The rejection of Sir Henry Fowler's amendment did not 
cany with it the Second Beading of the Finance Bill. On 
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where expenditure was involved should be 
held more sacred than those of soldiers ; and 
he gave vent to a passing protest against 
Lord Rosebery's suggestion, that the Com- 
mander-in-chief should be empowered to 
plead for his wants in the face of Parliament. 
Further, he declared his disbelief in the 
efBcacy for retrenchment of any change in 
constitutional machinery, recalling the reit- 
erated opinion of Mr Gladstone that by two 
means only could economy be effected: "a 
vigilant, tenacious, minute attention to details 
by individual members in Committee, or the 
installation of a Chancellor of the Exchequer 
of stern determination and predominating 
power." But he did not see in the temper 
of the people whence the generating force 
of economy could come. 

Turning to questions of policy and to the 
war, he continued, in language of unquali- 
fied denunciation, ^' Blood has been shed, 
thousands of our women have been made 
'widows, thousands of children have been 



the 23rd there was a further discussion on the main question, 
** that this Bill be now read a second time," which was carried 
by 236 to 132. 
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made fatherless ; millions of wealth, accumu- 
lated by the toil and skiU of men, have 
been flung down the abyss in pursuit of a 
policy which I must call a policy of stupen- 
dous folly. You have sown broadcast with 
both hands the seeds of enmity between two 
races, and if that is wrong, as I think it is, 
retribution will follow in a thousand shapes." 
As to the new taxes, he declared they had 
his support, for he rather rejoiced in a 
scheme of taxation that was instructive. 
Humiliating as the confession might be, in 
the' twentieth century the tax-gatherer was, 
after all, the real schoolmaster, and no con- 
dition of an Empire could be more dangerous 
than theirs if a great army of electors were 
to decide on questions of peace and war 
without the consequences of their actions 
being brought home to them materially. No 
less perilous was the notion that the terms 
of a settlement should be dependent on the 
views of colonists who contributed nothing 
to the cost of the preceding war. 

After dwelling on the theme last men- 
tioned (with a passing reference to the 
poverty of Ireland as contrasted with colonial 
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affluence), and after assessing at £470,000,000 
the capital cost which the war had occa- 
sioned,^ the orator reverted to the merits of 
the struggle : — 

In the name of mastery you have suppressed two 
little states which had as good a title ... to govern 
themselves as you have. . . . The question of Boer 
and Briton was solving itself. The two races were 
inter-marrying; their English education was slowly 
but effectually working out the legitimate influence of 
England — call it supremacy or what you like. . . . 
Time and patience were bringing about all that any 
British statesman . . . ever professed to desire. I do 
not deny for a moment the difficulties of the problem, 
• . . but to cut the knot of the entanglement, which 
statesmanlike patience would have untied, was a 
fatal blunder.^ . . . The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer's expenditure • . . has brought, not what 



1 Mr Morley arrived at this figure by capitaliriiig the total 
of the two following items : — 

Interest on war debt already incurred . . £3,500,000 
Increase of Annual Army Estimates, intended 
by Ministers to be permanent, in view of 
the lessons of the war .... 9,500,000 

Total £13,000,000 

but of course, as indeed he admitted, there is a good deal of 
difference between interest on a capital sum actually borrowed 
and an annual vote reducible at any time. 

' Contrast this with Sir Alfred Milner's '* panoplied hatred, 
insensate ambitions, invincible ignorance." Infra^ p. 177. 
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British Btatefimen wanted, but precisely what they 
did not want. It has brought itfaterial havoc and 
ruin unspeakable, unquenched, and for long un- 
quenchable, racial animosities; a task of political 
reconstruction of incomparable difficulty, and all the 
other consequences, which I need not dwell upon, of 
this war, which I think a hateful war, a war in- 
sensate and infatuated, a war of uncompensated 
mischief and irreparable wrong. 

Returning to finance, Mr Morley com- 
mented on the impossibility of draining 
further the existing sources of indirect taxa- 
tion, and on the danger of forcing the 
income-tax too high. He added that he 
saw in the . departures of this Budget the 
omens of a greater fiscal change: ''It is 
idle for a militant Imperialist to say he is 
an ardent and unshakable Free Trader/' 
And, finally, this was his peroration : — 

I will wind up with a mere commonplace, . . . 
the master-key of the prosperity and strength of the 
realm is peace. Peace means low taxes, reduced rent, 
advancement in the comfort and wellbeing of the 
people of these islands, and — what I do not, will not, 
disregard — it means the goodwill of the world. If 
our aim is the extension of territorial dominion, the 
transformation of our ancient realm, which has aided 
civilisation for generation after generation into a 
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boastful military Empire, to be supported, I suppose, 
by conscription, and by a Customs Union thrown in, 
which will lose us our best markets for the sake of 
the worst, then, I say, the financial ruin of which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer told us undoubtedly 
awaits us. I quote a sentence from a great divine, 
which I have used before: "Things are what they 
are, and their consequences will be what they will 
be. Why, then, shall we seek to deceive ourselves ? " 
Wear out your coal, pile up your debt, multiply and 
magnify your responsibilities in every part of the 
globe, starve social reforms among your people at 
home, and then, indeed, you will have a little 
England, a dilapidated heritage to hand on to your 
children and your children's children. 

Now that the views of Mr Morley have 
once more their turn of domination in the 
policy of the State, it may not be amiss to 
set in contrast with them the substance of 
three remarkable letters by the eminent 
statistician and orthodox economist, Sir 
Robert Giffen, written to ' The Times ' news- 
paper in January 1902, when the financial 
position had become even more accentuated 
than in the previous spring. In his first 
letter, after a review of the situation, he 
sums up in the following words: '*I must 
adhere to the opinion that the public ought 
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to cherish no illusions, but should look for- 
ward to estimates of £40,000,000 each for 
Army and Navy, even if we had no South 
African entanglement/' In his second letter 
he makes various proposals for taxation ; and 
in his third he offers some general observa- 
tions of an importance which will justify this 
narrative in imposing them at some length 
upon its readers. 

The alteration of the financial climate . . . has 
come as a great shock, not so much to the country 
as to the politicians of both parties, whose fashion 
of speech and point of view on financial subjects 
are not adapted to the change. For thirty years, 
or rather more, after 1860 the country enjoyed 
the most remarkable good fortune in its finance, 
owing to the combination of economic prosperity 
with financial arrangements based on the experience 
of the distressful first half of the century, and the 
special diminution of the burden of taxation due 
to the growth of many incomes after the gold dis- 
coveries in Calif omia and Australia in 1848-52. 
In this condition of things the revenue advanced 
by leaps and bounds; taxes were remitted out of 
an always growing surplus ; while national expendi- 
ture was talked of all the time as an invariable 
evil, as if the country were still in the dark days 
early in the century; and remissions of taxation in 
like manner were talked of as if a shilling the 
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quarter off com, or a few shillings per cwt. off 
sugar, relieved the springs of industry in the same 
manner and degree that industry had been relieved 
by the extensive reforms of the forties and fifties. 
Hence, when expenditure grew and new taxes were 
imposed in recent years, politicians were disposed 
to speak of them in the language appropriate to 
the early part of the century, without consideration 
of the resources of the country with which expendi- 
ture and taxes should be measured, and without con- 
sideration, it is to be feared, of the objects of the 
expenditure and its necessity or reasonableness. . . . 
1. The abnormal character of the financial period, 
which began about 1860 and continued to a recent 
date, should be distinctly recognised. So many 
fortunate circumstances at the same time cannot 
be counted on in the histoiy of any country. 
Growth of real prosperity, rise of prices, restriction 
of national expenditure, owing to the continuance 
of ideas belonging to a recent period of adversity, 
are conditions not likely to be repeated in combina- 
tion, if indeed two of them — the continuous rise of 
prices and the excessive restriction of expenditure- 
have not already passed away. The growth of real 
prosperity may indeed be expected to continue, as 
there is no sign yet of a check to the progress of 
invention and the steady growth of the wealth of 
the human race; but in all other respects the con- 
ditions seem likely to be more ordinary. In the 
way of outlay, especially, to guard against the 
armaments of other Powers, the good fortune which 
rendered possible the penuriousness of the sixties 
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and seventies has ceased. It may be doubted if 
that penuriousneas was always as well advised as 
it was popular. The weakness of the countiy in 
foreign affairs, and losses in n^otiations which we 
experienced, were caused in part by the insufficiency 
of the national premium of insurance and the con- 
sequent inefficiency of the Army and Navy. But in 
any case, there cannot be a doubt that our former 
immunity from the common lot of nations is at an 
end. Great nulitaiy Powers have become great 
naval Powers as well, and we must be strong by 
land as well as sea if the Empire is to continue at 
all and if our island home is to be safe. 

Hence it follows that the old way of discussion 
about national expenditure must be changed. Hav- 
ing been placed by good-fortune outside 4he pale of 
common humanity for many ye^rs, we have now 
come inside the pale and can no longer play tricks 
and neglect the Army and Navy if we please. The 
question, what Army and Navy we should have, must 
be discussed on its merits, and other branches of 
Government expenditure in like manner. Yet 
nothing is so contrary to the ways and habits of 
our politicians. The recent increase of expenditure 
is submitted to with an accompaniment of groans, 
merely because it has increased, and without any 
reference at all to the reasons for it. ... It has 
been too much the fashion for our Ministers of finance, 
from the days of Mr Gladstone to the present, to 
deliver themselves of jeremiads against " expenditure ** 
in general. In the new financial climate this pro- 
cedure must end. To avoid expenditure if it is really 
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necessaiy may not only be dangerous to the State in 
the highest degree, now that our days of exceptional 
good-fortune are over, but it leads to extravagance 
and waste in the long-run, so that nothing is really 
more uneconomic than talk about expenditure in 
the abstract without any consideration of its specific 
objects and the necessity for thenu 

2. . . . The [old] arguments are obviously irrel- 
evant in less happy times, when the veiy existence 
and safety of the State may be in question, and it 
may be necessary to purchase "these objects at the 
price of diminished success in trade. What must 
now take the place of the old discussion is a careful 
balancing of the risks riin and the expense of insur- 
ance, the point to be aimed at being the developement 
of sufficient power in peace to prevent our defences 
being rushed, and the preparation of means to organise 
our utmost power if peace unhappily should not be 
preserved. 

3. . . . The normal expenditure of the Govern- 
ment^ taking it as about £160,000,000 annually, 
and allowing that it may soon be £160,000,000, 
according to my first letter, is no greater in propor- 
tion to the wealth of the countiy than it was thirty 
or forty years ago, in spite of its sudden increase in 
the last ten years. Thirty to forty years ago we 
were spending £80,000,000 annually, so that the 
expenditure has just doubled. But our wealth has 
doubled in the interval as well as our expenditure. 
The assessments to the income-tax were about 
£360,000,000 then, and they are £740,000,000 
now, in spite of changes in the interval, which make 
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the gross assessments less in proportion to the real 
income than they were then. . . . Yet trade was 
never more prosperous than in the sixties, in spite of 
the American war, the great cotton famine, and the 
Overend panic, and there was no strain on our re- 
sources of any sort or kind. When people talk with 
alarm, therefore, about the volume of expenditure, 
they may be reminded that, unfavourable as the 
comparison seems when a very recent starting-point 
is selected, things look much better if we only go a 
little way farther back. What we have to for^o to 
meet it are only the latest remissions of taxation, 
which cost a great deal of money to the State, because 
when they were made every tax had become highly 
productive, but which had not the importance for the 
conmiunity and for trade of the earlier remissions. 

4. A second consideration to the same effect is 
obtained by a comparison of the aggr^ate of indi- 
vidual incomes in the country thirty to forty years 
ago and now with the expenditure of the Govern- 
ment. According to Mr Dudley Baxter, in his 
well-known study, the aggregate of individual in- 
comes in the sixties was estimated at a little over 
£800,000,000. Similar estimates in very recent years 
reach to£l,500,000,000 and even to£l,600,000,000. 
The proportion of Government expenditure to indi- 
vidual incomes is accordingly much the same now as 
it formerly was. Notwithstanding the rapid growth 
in recent years, there is finally as yet no change for 
the worse. . . . 

5. ... As things stand, we are at least no worse 
off than our neighbours. All are in the same boat 
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as far as Gk>vemment expenditure is concerned. The 
comparison would even be more favourable to us 
generally if the proportion of expenditure to re- 
sources were considered. Relatively, at least, our 
commercial position can be in no way endangered by 
what the Government spends. 

The question remains, of course, how the Govern- 
ment expenditure can be justified upon a real con- 
sideration of its objects and the cost at which they 
can be obtained. In view of the considerations stated, 
however, my contention is that the subject is not one 
for panic treatment, as if something portentous had 
befallen us, but for calm and deliberate discussion by 
all concerned. We must " face the music," but the 
situation is manageable if we go to work the right 
way; refuse to listen to the rhetoric about "gulfs" 
of expenditure and "bloated armaments," which is 
almost all that politicians seemed disposed to con- 
tribute to the discussion ; and insist instead upon their 
recognising the extreme peril threatening the nation 
and the Empire if their defences are not properly 
looked to, and the gain there will be if peace is 
assured by adequate preparation for a contest with 
one or more warlike neighbours. 

DangerouB habit though it be for the 
chronicler to digress often into his own 
opinions, yet the author of this history feels 
constrained to say that of nothing in politics 
has he become more convinced than of the 
essential soundness of Sir Kobert's views. 
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True, some of his specific suggestions may be 
dismissed as politically impracticable — save, 
perhaps, under pressure of some rare emerg- 
ency ; nor is there any canon of strategy to 
impose the figure of £80,000,000 as the an- 
nual cost of Imperial Defence. A synthesis 
of thought between the fighting services, 
such as the Defence Committee ^ has laboured 
to establish, may well prove the adequacy of 
a lower sum; while the most authoritative 
of military or naval experts has no title to 
immunity from the cross-examination of lay- 
men. But the views so often expressed or im- 
plied by men who have none of Mr Morley's 
grave consistency — that the notions, for 
example, of the mid- Victorian decades are to 
be exalted into permanent doctrines of State, 
that only from sources then held legitimate 
may revenue be drawn, that the yield of 
such revenue rather than the calls of Empire 
is to set the limit to Imperial expenditure, 
and that the British people could not 
bear the burden expressed by Sir Robert's 



^ Oonstitnted in its present shape and with its present 
powers by Mr Balfour in the spring of 1903. (See Mr 
Arnold-Forster's 'Army in 1906/ p. 387.) 
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figures if they would, and would not if they 
could, — such are propositions productive of 
emotions in which indignation is swallowed 
in contempt. 

To like purpose is the ovine bleat as to 
the supposed abasement of the national 
credit, dismally emitted from time to time 
by opponents of the late, and, it must be 
admitted, of the present, Administration. 
Here, again, there is set up the now unattain- 
able standard of an abnormal period, and 
previous records are amazingly ignored. In 
the last decade of the nineteenth century, 
a combination of cheap money, long -con- 
tinued peace, and a restricted field for trust 
investments, aided by the working of the 
Sinking Fund and the Post Office Savings 
Bank, drove up the national stocks to a 
figure far beyond the experience of the past 
or the reasonable expectation of the future. 
Later came the South African, followed by 
the Manchurian, war, and all the borrowings 
consequent thereon; the production of gold 
diminished and the Sinking Fund was sus- 
pended ; while at the same time enormous 
municipal loans were floated and the invest- 
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ing powers of trustees enlarged.^ Neverthe- 
less the history of consols shows that the 
highest point they ever touched prior to 
the Goschen conversion in 1888 was lower 
than the lowest since ;^ and yet England's 
place was respectahle among the nations 
even before Lord Salisbury's second Adminis- 
tration, and great as were Lord Goschen's 
services to the State, he was hardly the 
founder of British credit. There are dangers 
enough to the Imperial fabric (such, for 
example, as the history of Holland may 
suggest) without anticipating the doom of 
Carthage if we have to raise money at three 
per cent. 

1 By the Colonial Stocks Act, 1900. 

^ This statement ceased to be literally true in the spring 
of 1907, but the validity of the argument is not affected. The 
comparison, of course, takes into account the reduction of the 
interest to two and a half per cent from three, par in 1887 
being equivalent to 83-4 now. (See Lord Goschen in the 
House of Lords, Hansard, June 6, 1902.) 
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CHAPTER VIL 

In carrying up to the Whitsuntide recess the 
story of the Session of 1901, some account 
must be given of the Education Bill intro- 
duced by Sir John Gorst,^ and of the course 
of events which brought it about. In no 
department of English Government had the 
anomalies been so great as in that of edu- 
cation, or the practical working so seriously 
embarrassed. Indeed, up to 1899 the very 
phrase "Education Department" was mis- 
leading, there being no independent office 
of the name, but merely a Committee of the 
Privy Council, to whom the care of educa- 
tion had in the past been confided, together 
with other matters of secondary importance.^ 

1 As Vice-President of the Council. 

s « The Vice-President of the Council, for some inscrutable 
reason, has to look after the health of the cattle of the country, 
and accordingly during this year, 1869, when his mind was so 
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The bj£cial title of the Education Minister 
in the House of Commons was Vice-President 
of the Committee of Council on Education; 
but he was subject to the authority of the 
Lord President of the Council, a Minister 
seldom, perhaps never, appointed with a view 
to the educational duties of his office. Then 
there was the Science and Art Department, 
which made grants for certain educational 
purposes, and which owed obedience equally 
to the Lord President and his colleagues, 
but which pursued its labours in South 
Kensington without reference to the Educa- 
tion Department in Whitehall. Further, in 
cases involving the application of endowments 
the Charity Commissioners exercised juris- 
diction, and even the Board of Agriculture 
could interfere in schools where agricultural 
instruction was given. ^ Locally, there was 
an even greater diversity of authorities, — 
coimty coimcils and borough councils dis- 

folly occupied with the great questions of the nation's school- 
ing, Forster had to spend no small part of his time in coping 
wiUi an outbreak of cattle disease.'' (Beid's < Life of Forster,' 
vol. i., chap, zi.) This was of course before the existence of 
the Board of Agriculture, established in 1889. 

^ See speech of Sir John Qorst in introducing the aboi-tive 
Education Bill of 1886. (Hansard, March 31, 1896.) 
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posing of grants and levying rates for 
technical instruction; also "local governing 
bodies, such as the governing bodies of 
endowed schools, the managing committees 
of proprietary schools and institutes, the 
local committees of the Science and Art 
Department, school boards giving secondary 
education, and managers of voluntary schools, 
who also in many cases give secondary edu- 
cation." ^ In 1899 the Board of Education 
Act set up a true Education Department in 
independence of the Privy Council, and with 
a President and Secretary of its own. The 
old Science and Art Department and the 
relevant powers of the Charity Commissioners 
were absorbed in the new Board, and a 
properly unified central authority was thus 
created; but locally the concision became 
worse than ever, and was brought to the 
point of chaos by a judgement of the Court 
of Queen's Bench on December 20, 1900, 
which decided that school boards were acting 
illegally in paying for secondary education 
out of the rates.^ 

1 Hansard, March 31, 1896. 

' That is, education not allowed by the Day Schools' 
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This decision, since known as the *^ Cocker- 
ton judgement,"^ at once put in peril a large 
number of schools and evening classes con- 
ducted by school boards in various towns, 
and the London School Board, who were 
specially affected, resolved on February 7 
to appeal. Their Chairman, Lord Beay, in 
the House of Lords on February 25, asked 
that a special relief bill for the various 
school boards should be brought in ; but he 
received scant encouragement from the Duke 
of Devonshire,^ who intimated that the 
decision only emphasised the necessity for 
the creation of a new authority, and that 
that authority would not be the school 
board. On March 5 Sir John Gorst was 
pressed on the same subject in the House 

Code. This code, however, admitted of iDstmction being 
given in algebra, mensnration, navigation, lAtin, French, and 
shorthand, if the inspector approved. Indeed, the difficulty 
of drawing the line between elementary and secondary in- 
struction was one of the strongest arguments for the estab- 
lishment of a single local authority to control both. 

* From Mr Gockerton, the Government Auditor, who had 
disallowed certain items of the London School Board's ex- 
penditure. 

' Speaking as Lord President at the Council. The old 
powers of the Lord President and the Vice-President remained 
under the Board of Education Act for so long as the Vice- 
President at the time (Sir John Gorst) continued in his offioe. 
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of Commons and gave practically the same 
reply, adding, however, as his own opinion, 
that not only should there be one authority, 
but that that authority should control all 
local schools of every kind and grade. The 
debate on this occasion lasted the whole 
sitting, and showed a complete consensus 
of opinion as to the necessity of doing 
something, — at which point unanimity 
ceased. 

On April 1 the Court of Appeal aflSbmed 
the judgement of the King s Bench, and on 
the 25th the London School Board decided 
not to appeal fiirther. The situation now 
became acute, since it was no longer possible 
for the Board of Education to consider the 
payments for the schools concerned provision- 
ally legal pendente lite; and the case for 
some immediate legislation was imperative. 
On May 7 the Bill was introduced. 

Sir John, disdaining preliminary rhetoric, 
explained at once that the object of his bill 
was to set up everywhere in England and 
Wales a local authority which would ulti- 
mately be able to control all the schools 
of its neighbourhood, whether elementary, 
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Bocohdary, or technical He need not dwell 
on the prevailing confusion, with which they 
were all acquainted, and he thought that 
opinion was virtually unanimous that it was 
by the creation of one authority rather than 
by attempting to define the limits of each 
kind of instruction that a solution of their 
difficulties must be found. When, however, 
they faced the question of what the one 
authority should be, a very great amount of 
controversy arose. 

Practically, the choice lay between the 
school boards in some form on the one hand 
and the county and borough councils on the 
other, and sentiment must not determine their 
decision. In the first place, whatever were 
the merits of school boards, they did not 
exist at all over one -third of England and 
Wales, and the House might imagine what 
kind of an undertaking it would be to try 
to make them universal. Even so, the areas 
would have to be changed, as no one defended 
the parish as an educational unit, and ex- 
perience of school attendance committees 
proved how bad an authority would be the 
rural district coimcil. Then, again, for ten 
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years the county councils had administered 
powers and fonds for education, and could it 
be supposed as a matter of practical politics 
that such powers and Ainds could be taken 
from them ? The councils covered the whole 
country, their areas were fair areas for educa- 
tional work, and as it was a case for absorp- 
tion, the one authority could be absorbed 
and the other authority could not. 

The school boards, elected for a special 
purpose, were really a survival of an ancient 
form of local government, since generally dis- 
credited and abandoned. Such bodies, exist- 
ing ad hoCf with separate functions and rating 
powers, were an absolute obstacle to proper 
local self-government, which rested on the 
entire control of local finance being exercised 
by the local council. Moreover, they devel- 
oped a tendency to keep everything in their 
own hands, to refuse to delegate powers, and 
finally, to care a great deal more for the 
machinery they directed than for the purpose 
for which it was created.^ Such were the 
reasons which induced the Government to 

^ Thig part of Sir John's speech excited considerable feel- 
ing opposite. 
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select the county council for their authority 
rather than a modified and altered school 
board. 

The councils would exercise their powers 
(except that of rating) through a statutory 
committee appointed under a scheme. Such 
schemes would have to provide for the co- 
option on to the education committee of men 
or women outside the council, but the co-opted 
members were in no case to form a majority 
of the committee. The councils themselves 
were to take the initiative in framing the 
schemes, but they would have to refer them 
to the Board of Education, who, before they 
gave their approval, would see that all in- 
terests were properly consulted. Failing 
agreement between the council and the Board, 
the latter might make the scheme itself; but 
in that case Parliament would have to sanc- 
tion it. The object of the Government was 
elasticity, and there would be powers, not 
only for diversity of composition in the com- 
mittees, but for combination (and if need were, 
separation) of educational areas. The councils 
would have power to raise a twopenny rate, 
and would have the disposal of the local 
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taxation money, ^ the use of which was not to be 
restricted to technical instruction. Speaking 
generally, they would have the greatest free- 
dom in the application of their funds, though 
among the restrictions to which they would 
still be subject would be a disability to estab- 
lish or maintain a public elementary school. 

Sir John next came to a piece of thin ice, 
and passed lightly over it with agile steps : — 

Now I come to a rather vexed question in these 
Education Bills, that is the question of a conscience 
clause. I have always said in the House and out- 
side that there is very little importance in the con- 
science clause in the case of secondary schools, because 
the real control over the kind of religious instruction 
given in schools higher than elementary schools is 
with the parent ; it is the wishes of the parents that 
are carried out, and the school authorities are bound 
to and do comply with them. Every honourable 
member will probably recollect in his younger days 
a school where there have been boys of different 
religious creeds to his own, and he will remember 
how very tenderly the rights of conscience were 
always r^arded at such schools. But, really more 
to satisfy Parliament, perhaps, than to satisfy any 
necessity of the case, it is proposed that the follow- 
ing condition should be imposed upon all schools 



Granted by the Local Taxation Act, 1890. 
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which are aided, established, or maintained out of 
this money. First of all, there is to be no condition 
made, as a condition of making a grant, that any 
particular kind of religion is or is not taught in the 
school ; and secondly, the parents of every scholar are 
to have the power to withdraw him or her from any 
religious observance or religious instruction, and the 
hours of religious teaching and religious observance 
are to be so arranged as to make that withdrawal as 
convenient as possible. It is a very simple conscience 
clause, and I hope it will satisfy the House of Com- 
mons : I am sure it will be quite enough to secure 
perfect religious liberty. 



After dealing at length with the difficult 
question of subordinate urban areas in 
counties — a rock on which the Bill of 1896 
had split, — and intimating that the prin- 
ciple of his clause on this point would be 
the preservation of county control together 
with independence of district naanagement, 
the Vice-President explained his provisional 
proposals for carrjang on the schools con- 
denmed by the Cockerton decision. He 
should regret it if such schools were de- 
stroyed, though he could not subscribe to the 
extravagant laudations which some persons 
had bestowed upon them: in particular, the 
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evening schools had too often degenerated 
into places of amusement rather than in- 
struction.^ However, in any case the Bill 
would empower the councils to allow the 
school boards to carry on their schools by 
agreement — or, in case of disagreement, 
under conditions to be settled by the Board 
of Education. Sir John concluded by ex- 
pressing the hope that Parliament would 
in the future transfer the powers of school 
boards as to elementary education also to 
the new authorities he now asked them to 
set up. 

In the course of the short discussion that 
followed, the criticisms of Mr Bryce and Dr 
Macnamara were not unfriendly to the Bill, 
though both suggested that a measure which 
must in any case be so complicated and 
sweeping might just as well have made good 

1 «0nc6," said Sir John, *'I went to an evening school 
and found the young people engaged in a ball, and I am 
bound to say their behaviour was as decorous, or perhaps 
more decorous, than I have ever found at any ball I ever 
attended. Now, of course, I have no objection to young 
people enjoying themselves by dancing, but I could not help 
feeling it was not the thing that at the same time they 
should be actually earning grants from the Exchequer. The 
performance was called * suitable physical exercise,' and the 
grant was earned." 
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its work by dealing with elementary educa- 
tion too. Of the rest Mr Yoxall and Mr 
Charming were hostile, while Sir Sichard 
Jebb was strong in its support. It is need- 
less to comment on the details of the Bill, 
since it never got to a second reading,^ and 
all its leading provisions were incorporated 
in the greater measure of the year after : it 
is, indeed, only for the sake of explaining 
the history of the latter that it deserves 
the attention of the political student. It 
is, however, worth recording that the prin- 
ciples both of the larger and of the smaller 
measure were contained in a scheme pre- 
pared by a private committee of members 
of Parliament which met at intervals from 
February to June of this year. This com- 
mittee was constituted indifferently firom 
both sides of the House, an interest in educa- 
tional affairs being the sole qualification for 
membership,^ the best of feelings prevailed 
throughout the sittings, and it seemed the 
unanimous wish of all present that a scheme 

» Infroy p. 261. 

* It is true that a few members on each side, sapposed 
to hold impracticable views, did not receive invitations 
to join the Committee. 

L 
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acceptable to all reasonable persons should 
emerge from their deliberations. On April 
1 the committee agreed upon certain sug- 
gestions, which were seen to correspond 
closely with the lines of the first Bill when 
the latter was introduced, and on May 2 
they adopted a provisional scheme, of which 
the leading features were as follows: — 

1. A single authority for all kinds of education.^ 

2. The authority to be constituted under a 

scheme approved by the Board of Educa- 
tion on the application of the County or 
County Borough Council. 

3. The new authority in Boroughs and Urban 

Districts to take over the powers and 
responsibilities of school boards by local 
option, and in Rural Districts without 
local option. 

4. The managers of voluntary schools, if desirous, 

to be empowered to bring their schools 
under the authority on consenting — 

(a) To one-third of their number being 
appointed by the authority. 

(b) In the case of small schools, to be 
grouped with others if thought advis- 
able. 

Boarding schools, known technically as "non-local 
flchools," were of coarse always intended to be excepted from 
the jurisdiction of the local education authority. 
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(c) To allow the appointment and terms 
of appointment of assistant teachers 
to be subject to confirmation by the 
authority, and in the case of head 
teachers to submit three names for 
selection ; ^ also not to dismiss teachers 
without the consent of the authority, 
provided always that the latter should 
be required to move on to some other 
school any teacher who had "ceased 
to be competent to give the religious 
instruction required," 

5. All schools taken over, whether board or 

voluntary, to be treated in as near as 
possible the same manner. 

6. Unnecessary ^ and persistently inefficient schools 

to be discontinued with the consent of the 
Board of Education. 

It would doubtless be unfair to any 
members of the committee to base on their 
support or toleration of this scheme, as 
contrasted with their attitude the year after, 
a charge of insincerity or subsequent de- 
sertion of principle; but the recorded pro- 

^ Tlu0 arrangement preyails in some parts of Prussia. 

' The words are, "not required by the circumstances of 
the locality." It is possible when these words were accepted 
by the committee that the saying of the late Dr Wallace 
(M.P.. for Edinburgh) held good : ''ambiguity is the essence 
of eiremeon,'* 
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ceedings make it clear, if proof were 
wanted, that the educational legislation of 
the Government, proposed and actual, in 
1901 to 1902, was dictated not by sectional 
pressure but by the necessities of the case, 
and that the lines which it followed were 
not repugnant to Liberal educationalists^ 
until the passions of sect and party had 
been roused. 

The words last written lead appropriately 
to the mention of another educational topic, 
that of Irish University provision, which 
is likewise complicated by religious strife. 
It were a long and thankless task to review 
the history of this question, which the 
efforts of many statesmen down to this 
day have left unresolved. Let it suffice to 
say that in 1901, as now, the only really 
flourishing institution providing higher edu- 
cation in Ireland was to be found in Trinity 
College, Dublin, and that Trinity College, 

^ One of the Liberal members of the committee eabmitted 
a draft containing not only the proposal mentioned above for 
the selection by the anthority of one teacher from three names 
sent np by the managers, bat also a cUnse providing for a 
compulsory *^ right of entry" in all schools for the purpose 
of special denominational instruction. 
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from character and traditions, had succeeded 
in engaging the affections and confidence 
of the Episcopalian Protestants alone. The 
evils arising from the consequent starvation 
of the intellectual life of Ireland had long 
since forced themselves on the attention of 
Mr Arthur Balfour, and it is known that 
in 1899 he vainly endeavoured to persuade 
his colleagues to consent to the establish- 
ment of two new universities, one in Dublin 
and one in Belfast, which, while open to 
all who chose to enter under the fullest 
safeguards for liberty of conscience, might 
in effect have satisfied the special wants of 
the Catholic and Presbyterian communities.^ 
The action of the majority of the then 
Cabinet is one which this narrative cannot 
defend : in extenuation, it may be said that 
the permanent hostility of the representa- 
tives of Ulster and the militant Protestants 

^ The Catholic bushope of Ireland in May 1897 agreed 
that the nniyersity they desired should be subject to four 
conditions : (1) The majority of the governing body were to 
be laymen ; (2) No chair of theology was to be endowed out 
of public funds ; (3) The independence of the professors was 
to be safeguarded by the appointment of outside visitors; 
(4) The university was to be open to all comers. These resol- 
utions have never been rescinded or repudiated. 
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of Great Britain to the establishment of 
a university de facto Catholic was peculiarly 
strengthened by the circumstances of the 
time. The previous session had been en- 
grossed by the great Irish Local Government 
Act — to the consequent detriment of British 
legislation. There had been a violent stir- 
ring of Protestant feeling in England with 
regard to ritualistic doctrines and practices, 
and the fourth year of a Parliament's life 
is late for the introduction of measures 
which strain the allegiance of many of 
a Government's supporters. Moreover, and 
above all, there was the fear of a repetition 
of Mr Gladstone's experience of 1873, en- 
forced by the fact that the Nationalist 
party consistently threw the initiative on 
Ministers, and refused to become responsible 
for specific proposals. Be these things as 
they may, however, the difficulty of 1899 
became an impossibility in 1901, since by 
then it was patently futile to appeal to 
the average Government member at once 
to discard his own prepossessions and incur 
trouble from groups of his supporters at 
the instance of opponents who lost no op- 
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portunity of belauding and encouraging the 
active enemies of the Empire in the field. ^ 
Hence the appointment of a Boyal Com- 
mission was as much as the Government 
felt able to offer,^ and the debate, opened 
by Mr Roche on April 22, lost all chance 
of any practical issue. It was none the 
less spirited and interesting, and, along 
with others on the same subject, will well 
repay the study of readers who wish to 
arrive at their own conclusions as to a 
difficult problem upon its merits. The 
merits, however, on this occasion were com- 
plicated by the form of the question, inas- 

^ The writer evoked a display of confliderable emotion by 
dwelling on this point daring the debate here mentioned. 
Somewhere abont this time he was informed, on fair authority, 
that in 1899 an eminent Nationalist politician suggested to 
his colleagues, in all seriousness, a new policy of which the 
first manifestations should be : (1) Unionists to be elected 
to the Irish County Councils in the proportion of forty per 
cent; (2) All parties to invite her Majesty to Ireland, and 
to combine in giving her a magnificent reception; (3) The 
Qovemment to be heartily supported in the South African 
War. The qucB pro quibtu were to be asked for later. 

' The Commission was appointed in June, and consisted of 
Professor Butcher, Dr Healy, Bishop of Clonfert, Professor 
Ewing, Sir Richard Jebb, Mr Justice Madden, Lord Ridley, 
Professor Rhys, Professor Rucker, Professor Lorrain Smith, 
Mr Starkie, and Mr Wilfrid Ward, with Lord Robertson 
as Chairman. 
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much as it was rabed in such a way that 
the Govemment were bound to be formally 
hostile in the interests of ordinary but 
essential business.^ This year the motion 
was not pressed to a division for fear of 
prejudicing the proceedings of the Com- 
mission; but why this particular method of 
procedure was adopted in successive sessions 
by Mr Bedmond and his friends, is a query 
they may well be asked : clearly they laid 
themselves open to the suspicion that they 
loved the grievance better than its cure. 

Yet another question involving religious 
controversy — and that in a naked and acute 
form — smouldered through this session from 
week to week. The reader will have noted 
in chap. iii. the protest of the Catholic peers 
against the Declaration on the doctrine of 
Transubstantiation required to be taken by 
the Sovereign on his accession by the first 
section of the Bill of Rights. The matter, 
however, did not rest there, but was warmly 
pressed by the questions of several members 

^ The occasion was exactly the same as that described in 
chap. T., p. 93, when the case of a certam general officer was 
brought forward on going into Committee on Army Estimates. 
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of the House of Commons, and was brought 
formally before the Lords on February 22 
by Lord Braye. The Prime Minister's reply 
was sympathetic in tone, but discouraging 
as to the chances of legislation during that 
session, in view of the explosive nature of 
the subject and the other preoccupations of 
the Lower House. Meanwhile the feelings 
of those affected had been greatly stirred 
throughout the Empire, and on March 2 
the Canadian House of Commons passed by 
a very large majority^ a resolution praying 
that the offensive words should be expunged. 
On March 11 Mr Bedmond unsuccessfiilly 
attempted to raise the question on the 
motion for the Civil List Committee,^ and 
on the 19th Lord Herries moved in the 
Lords for a Joint Committee of both Houses 
to consider the Declaration and report. This 
time the effort had a better fortune, Lord 
Salisbury deploring "the indecent violence" 
of the words and giving his assent to the 
Committee, though he stipulated that some 
form of declaration should remain, "other- 
wise there would be a great many people, 

1 125 to 19. * Suproy p. 65. 
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perfectly sincere, though not very wise, 
who would say that you were giving some 
support to the doctrine of Transubstantia- 
tion." Lord Herries thereupon withdrew, 
and on the 21st Lord Salisbury himself 
carried the motion for the Committee to 
consider the Declaration, and to report 
"whether its language can be modified ad- 
vantageously without diminishing its efficacy 
as a security for the maintenance of the 
Protestant Succession." Lord Kinnaird was 
the only peer who opposed the Committee 
on either day, though Lord Portsmouth in- 
sisted on the necessity for a repudiation of 
the particular doctrine, on account of its 
being held by many within the Anglican 
communion. The comparative harmony of 
the proceedings in the Lords found no echo 
in the other House, where for some reason 
the Opposition leaders decided altogether to 
stand aloof, and it was accordingly thought 
inexpedient to carry the matter of the Joint- 
Committee farther. The Lords, however, 
persevered and decided on a Select Com- 
mittee of their own on May 21, with the 
same reference as before. It should be noted 
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that this reference did not touch the Corona- 
tion Oath at alL^ 

No chapter of the political history of 
England in the year 1901 can be written 
without reverting to the great overshadow- 
ing topic of the war. During the period 
between Easter and Whitsuntide the records 
of the actual operations show little save a 
process of steady, slow attrition, without 
either striking success or appreciable set- 
back; but at home controversy never slept, 
whether within the walls of Parliament or 
without. The Liberal Opposition as a party 
remained inactive and divided as before, and 
their embarrassments were reflected in the 
ambiguity or inconclusiveness of their party 
resolutions^ and their leaders' speeches,^ 
which it is improbable that the warmest of 
Liberal partisans would now desire to rescue 
from oblivion. On the other hand, the Irish 
Nationalists, with a number of irregular allies 
from Great Britain, took advantage of every 

1 For the sequel Bee chap. z. 

' E.g,y the resolution on South Africa of the Council of the 
National Liberal Federation at Bradford on May 14. 

* Always excepting those of Mr Morley on the one hand, 
and Sir Edward Grey on the other. 
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parliamentary opportunity to maintain a con- 
tinuous guerilla warfare upon the Govern- 
ment, their policy, and their representatives. 
The utterances of this group were described 
by Mr Chamberlain in a characteristic 
fighting speech to his supporters at Bir- 
mingham on May 10, as '* filled with shrill 
denunciations of British policy, British states- 
men, and British soldiers, and with hysterical 
sympathy with our enemies"; and he went 
on to speak of them with his unshrinking 
invective as "that noisy minority which by 
a campaign of calumny which is almost 
without precedent, by crooked correspond- 
ence, by forged information, by cowardly 
insinuation, had done their best to discredit 
their country and their countrymen in the 
eyes of the world, to encourage the Boers, 
and to delay the pacification." Mr Chamber- 
lain then proceeded to ridicule the "new- 
born enthusiasm for millionaire coal-owners" 
displayed in the opposition to the Budget, 
made light of the supposed unwillingness 
or inability of the people to bear the neces- 
sary war taxation, and ended by rising 
to a higher level in an eloquent comparison 
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between the difficulties of the time and 
the fer harder trials passed through by 
the nation under Mr Pitt during the Great 
Wars. 

Three days later Lord Salisbury spoke at 
a banquet of the Nonconformist Unionist 
Association, and while not denying "the 
joints in the armour/' invited his hearers to 
dwell upon the whole on the more cheering 
aspect of their recent experience. 

It is in some respects a sad retrospect when we 
think of the number of young lives that have been 
quenched, the number of splendid hopes that have 
been cut short, and the amount of blood that has 
been shed. It is a grievous retrospect, but it is a 
retrospect from which any suggestion of wrong on 
the part of the Empire is absolutely absent We 
have many things to lament over; but deeply as 
we regret the blood that has been shed, and, in a 
lesser — a far less — d^ree, the resources that have 
been wasted, we cannot but feel that there are com* 
pensating circumstances and considerations which 
will make every lover of his country look back, — 
it may be with mingled feelings, but still with feel- 
ings of exultation and gratitude on the two years 
that have just passed away. We have been able to 
show that the old spirit of our countrymen bums as 
bright as at any period of our history, we have been 
able to boast of the courage of our soldiers, of the 
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skill of our generak, and, if I may be allowed to 
say 80, — though it is always assumed that everything 
connected with political administration must be bad, 
— I think we may look with pride upon the splendid 
exertions which have placed that vast army upon the 
shores of Africa. But I do not think that is the 
only ground for our gratitude. When I was at the 
Foreign Office — I was there a long time— -I used not 
infrequently to hear su^estions that our time had 
passed by, that our star was set ... I need not 
say that I heard those suggestions with no kind of 
sympathy and with something of contempt. It is 
true that there had been spread about in the world 
the impression that we should never fight again, and 
that every adversary had only to press hardly and 
boldly upon us to be certain that we should yield. 
It was a gross miscalculation on their part I have 
no doubt that the converse is true, and that now 
we have shown what power we can exercise, what 
qualities we can display, how really we can copy the 
brilliant example of those who have gone before us, 
that the power of England is not only illustrated by 
the example, but that it is safer, — that the cause 
of peace is now more secure than it was before the 
strength of England was conclusively shown. Make 
what deduction you will, lament as you will, and I 
heartily concur with you as to the sacrifices we have 
been forced to make ; still, it is now a great achieve- 
ment that there is no great Power in the world but 
knows that if it defies the might of England, it defies 
one of the most formidable enemies it could possibly 
defy. 
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The aggressive section of the Opposition, 
among their various objects of attack, had 
conceived, in common with their foreign sym- 
pathisers,^ a special antipathy to Sir Alfired 
Milner; and when a little after Easter it 
became known that he was returning to 
England, the wish became father to the 
thought that a nominal holiday involved 
an actual supersession. The same thought, 
though to them it was a fear, perturbed the 
minds of the South African loyalists, and 
seems not to have been wholly set at rest^ 
by the emphatic assurance of Sir Alfred 
himself, at a banquet given him by the 
citizens of Cape Town on May 7, the eve 
of his departure.^ The Government resolved 
that the country and the world should soon 
know what they thought of their Proconsul ; 
and on his arrival in London on May 24, 
the Prime Minister and his principal col- 
leagues met him at the station; he was 

^ See, for example, an article from the respoiuible 'Journal 
dee Debate' of Paris, reproduced in ' The Times' of April 19. 

' Bee Renter's telegram from Cape Town in 'The Times,' 
May 28. 

* In view of the attitude of the Irish Nationalist party at 
home, it is worth recording that the chairman on this occasion 
was an Irish Catholic, Mr O'Beilly, the Mayor of Cape Town. 
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immediately received in audience by his 
Majesty, and a Peerage was conferred on 
him the same day. On the next day Mr 
Chamberlain gave a luncheon ^ in his honour, 
at which the new peer, responding to his 
health, used words of exactest accord with 
the dominant feelings of his audience and 
of the time : — 

Not only in this place, but at all times and in all 
places, I am specially bound to remember the de- 
votion of the loyalists — the Dutch loyalists, if you 
please, and not only the British,-— of the loyalists of 
South Africa. They responded to aU my appeals to 
act and, harder still, to wait. They never lost their 
cheery confidence in the darkest day of our misfor- 
tunes, they never faltered in their fideUty to a man 
of whose errors and failings they were necessarily 
more conscious than anybody else, but of whose 
honesty of purpose they were long ago and once 
for all convinced. If there is one thing most grati- 
fying to me on this memorable occasion, it is the 
encouragement which I know the events of yester- 
day and to-day will give to thousands of our South 
AMcan fellow-countrymen like-minded with us in 
the homes and in the camps of South Africa. • . * 
It seems to me that we are slowly progressing 



^ Sir Henry Fowler was present at this luncheon. Lord 
Roseberj would, doabtless, also have been there had it not 
been lor the death of hiM mother in Qermany. 
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towards the predestined end. Latterly it has ap« 
peared as if the pace was somewhat quickening^ but 
I do not wish to make too much of that, or to speak 
with any too great confidence. However long the 
ready it seems to me that it was the only one to the 
object which we were bound to pursue, and which 
seems now fairly in sight. . . . What has sustained 
me personally on the weary road is my absolute 
unshakable conviction that it was the only one which 
we could travel. Peace we could have had by self- 
effacement. We could have had it easily and com- 
fortably on those terms. But we could not have 
held our own by any other methods than those which 
we have been obliged to adopt. I do not know 
whether I feel more inclined to laugh or to cry 
when I have to listen for the hundredth time to 
these dear delusions, this Utopian dogmatising, that 
it only required a little more time,^ a little more 
patience, a little more meekness, ... to conciliate, 
— to conciliate what? Panoplied hatred, insensate 
ambitions, invincible ignoranca I fully believe that 
the time is coming — Heaven knows how we desire 
to see it come quickly — when all the qualities of all 
the most gentle and fcnrbearing statesmanship which 
are possessed by any of our people wUl be called for, 
and ought to be applied in South Africa. I do not 
say for a moment that there is not great scope for 
them even to-day, but always provided they do not 
mar what is essential for success in the future, — the 
conclusiveness of the final scene of the present drama. 

^ CoDtrast Mr Morley's utterance, supra^ p. 138. 
M 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

When Ministers separated for their Whitsun 
holiday on May 25, their power at home was 
substantially unshaken,^ and the situation in 
South Africa was distinctly more hopeful 
than when the King's speech was read in 
February. Nevertheless, the purely parlia- 
mentary position was very far from satis- 
factory. Not a single Government measure 
of importance had got beyond a second 
reading, and very few so far.^ Many pit- 
falls of detail remained in the Finance Bill. 
A Factory Bill, introduced by Mr Ritchie, 
contained new controversial matter, and 
seemed likely to afford opportunities for 

^ A fresh indication of thia was furnished by a bye-election 
in Shropshire, May 24 

* The Finance and Civil list BiUs had passed their second 
reading. 
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endless oratory. The contentious Agricul- 
tural Bating Act had to be renewed, and 
the difficulties in the way of the Education 
Bill appeared more formidable the more they 
were considered. The attendance of Union- 
ists had been dangerously irregular,^ and 
the stalwarts of Opposition made up for 
their numerical weakness and their leaders' 
dissensions by a persistent and tenacious 
activity. The House of Commons reas- 
sembled on June 7> and the difficulties in 
the way of Government did not diminish as 
the days went by. In particular, the pro- 
cedure of the House at that time made the 
course of legislation precarious in the extreme. 
Private bills ^ might be debated at any length 
the first thing in the afternoon. Then might 
come an unlimited number of questions, all 



1 On April 26 the Crovemment majority fell to 5 betweea 
10 and 11 P.M., although earlier in the evening it wafl 121, 
and at midnight 84. On May 10 it rose from 12 to 98, and 
on May 17 it fluctuated between 25 and 70. 

' The non-parliamentary reader must dlBtinguiah between 
" private billa " and " private members' bills." The former are 
projects, such as railway and water schemes, promoted by 
companies or individuals outside Parliament; the latter are 
public measures introduced by a member who is not a 
Minister. 
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requiring a verbal answer from Ministers.^ 
Then if any member got a chance after 
questions to move the adjournment of the 
House, the debate on his motion followed 
at once, instead of being set down for a 
fixed hour later on. In this way nine 
o'clock might arrive before the substantial 
business of the day was reached, and the 
unfortunate Minister in charge, as well as 
others interested in the subject, would be 
kept in a state of idle suspense and uncer- 
tainty during the intervening hours. It 
need hardly be said that full advantage 
was taken of such conditions by the restless 
spirits of the Opposition. 

About this time there began to be manifest 
a certain degree of discontent among the 
majority, for which the causes were natural 
if insuflSicient. The repeated deferments of 
the hopes of peace caused a feeling of irrita- 
tion which vented itself not the less upon 
the Government, that none could show what 
further ministerial activity could have quick- 

^ It has been stated that 120 hours were taken up by ques- 
tions this session, and that as many as 170 were put on a 
single day. (Hansard, 1902, February 7, p. 725, and April 
29, p. 206.) 
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ened or strengthened the operations in the 
field. Then there was no absorbing legisla- 
tion to hold fast the interest of members, 
nor did there seem any serious danger from 
the assaults of Opposition, which might have 
enforced their cohesion. Disappointed aspir- 
ants had not been appeased, and new members 
found how rare were their opportunities of 
impressing the House, — indeed, how doubtftd 
were their chances of speaking at all when 
anything like an audience was there to 
listen.^ The heat during most of the time 
was great, the toleration of delay on the 
part of the Chair or of Ministers appeared 
excessive to the inexperienced, and the 
iterations of debate were mournfiil in the 
extreme.^ During the two stages of this 
session before Whitsuntide, not a few occa- 
sions stand out clear, and have impressed 



^ A new member who rises for his first speech of all is 
** called " by the Speaker in preference to an old. Afterwards 
he has to give place to his seniors, who often take np the 
whole of the time or else put him off till the dinner -hour, 
or empty the House by their prolixity. 

' This was aggravated by the fact that so much of the 
buainees consisted of some stage of the Finance or Loan 
Bills. These bills, introduced by resolution, require two 
stages more than ordinary measures. SuprOf p. 129. 
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themselves on the writer's memory; but for 
the last two months little remains save an 
impression of late hours, stu£Sness, discom- 
fort, endless pacing along corridors, and 
slow filing by division clerks. A life thus 
summarised competes ill at any time for the 
natural favour of ordinary humanity with 
the social attractions of the Metropolis^ in 
June, and the love of green fields or cool 
waters later ; and when it has to be endured 
with no further tangible result than the 
steady voting down of an obstructive but, 
in the end, helpless minority, it is not un- 
natural if attendance be faulty and grum- 
bling rife. 

None the less, the mass of the party were 
sound, and the lapses of the unpunctual were 
probably due not so much to grounded dis- 
affection, or even conscious idleness, as to 
inability to believe in the likelihood of 
disaster. "The whips say 9.30, but they 

^ **Hi8 [Peel's] party is in great part composed of the 
rich and fashionable, who are constantly drawn away by one 
attraction or another, and whose habitual haunts are the 
dnba and houses at the west end of the town; and it is 
next to impossible to collect his scattered forces at a 
moment's notice." — Greville Memoirs, March 26, 1836. 
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do not mean it;" "They can always keep 
it going a bit;" "The private business is 
sure to run an hour;" — such are the senti- 
ments of parliamentarians at dessert, and 
in nineteen cases they are right enough; 
but should they happen to be wrong on 
the twentieth, the whole course of history 
may be changed. For example, on June 26 
of this year, 1901, the Government majority 
on an important amendment to the Budget 
fell about 10.15 p.m. to twenty-eight, or a 
round hundred below strength, and if thirty 
more had followed the example of the hun- 
dred absent, who can say that the Govern- 
ment could have retained office,^ or that the 
course of the war and the settlement would 
have been the same ? And that the narrow- 
ness of the majority was due solely to un- 
punctuality is shown by the fact that there 
was only one cross vote, and that some 
forty-five minutes later, the twenty-eight 

^ A defeat on the Budget is not necessarily fatal ; bnt it 
has always been regarded as a very serious matter — much 
more so than a mishap in Committee of Supply. See Mr 
Balfour's statement, July 21, 1905. Such a defeat in 1901 
would at the best have been interpreted in South Africa 
as evidence that the English people were wearying of the 
cost of the war. 
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had beoome fifty -eight, when the senflation 
of poBt-prandial complacency had worn oK^ 
The reader will not be asked to follow 
the dreary course of the summer's proceed- 
ings from week to week : it will be sufficient 
to take up the threads of the principal 
subjects without regard to exact chrono* 
logical order. In the meantime, however, 
an excursion is necessary to consider the 
fortunes of the Opposition without, as well 
as within, the walls of Parliament ; and it 
will be convenient to begin with a dinner 
given by the National Beform Union on 
June 14 to Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
and Sir William Harcourt. On this occa- 
sion the Liberal leaders adopted a tone 
with regard to the war far less hesitating 
and more frankly denunciatory than had 
been their wont. Sir William Harcourt 
ascribed the whole mischief to the Jameson 
raid, censured the British party at the 
Gape, painted the future in the most 

^ Lord Salisbury, in an amoaing speech on June 26, made 
light of the significance of divisions in the dinner -hour. 
Thereby he no doubt reassured anxious Unionist politicians 
in the country, but he hardly assisted the task of his own 
whips in the House. 
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gloomy colours, and plainly intimated that 
it was the duty of Government at once 
to reopen negotiations with the enemy. Sir 
Henry Campbell- Bannerman denounced the 
military expedient of laying waste parts of 
the country, condemned the concentration 
of the enemy's families into camps, spoke 
of "inhumanity only equalled by infatua- 
tion,*' and of the war being "conducted by 
methods of barbarism''; and declared that 
when the people of England realised the 
facts, they would "instantly demand the 
adoption of some wholly different method " of 
attaining a settlement. Mr Morley, who was 
also present, and who was warmly eulogised 
by Sir William Harcourt and " most enthusi- 
astically received " by the audience, emphasised 
the trend of the previous speeches by saying 
that the gathering was " representative of all 
that was best, truest, and most strenuous in 
the Liberal party " ; that " now they knew 
where the Liberal Opposition stood " ; and 
that " they had found it very difficult to per- , 
suade some of their friends in politics of 
the difference between right and wrong." 
The whole tenor of the evening's proceed- 
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ings conveyed a very definite impression that 
the centre of the Opposition had moved 
sharply to the left, and the consequent 
action of the right wing became a matter 
of eager speculation. On the very next 
parliamentary day an occasion occurred — or 
perhaps was sought — ^to put the cohesion of 
the party to a further test, when Mr Lloyd- 
George moved the adjournment of the House 
on the question of the refugee or concentra- 
tion camps. The merits of this subject will 
be discussed in another chapter ; but on this 
occasion it is not uncharitable to suppose 
that a humanitarian zeal on merits received 
a stimulus from partisan spirit: otherwise 
some notice would have been given to the 
Minister concerned, who, under the rules of 
that day, was forced to reply on the spur of 
the moment to the prepared speeches of his 
impugners. This was realised by Mr Hal- 
dane, who dissociated himself from his leader's 
support of the motion, condemned explicitly 
the use of such words as "barbarous," and 
declared that no case against the Government 
had been made out. The division gave 
Ministers a majority of 119, and while 78 
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Liberals voted for the adjournment, it is as- 
serted that nearly 50 deliberately abstained.^ 
This debate was on Monday the 17th, and 
on the Wednesday following the breach was 
widened by a meeting held in the Queen's 
Hall under the presidency of Mr Labouchere,^ 
to welcome Messrs Merriman and Sauer, the 
delegates sent by the Boer sympathisers in 
the Cape Colony to plead their cause before 
the English people. Notable comparisons 
were made on this occasion, Mr Chamberlain 
being likened to Judas by the Chairman, and 
Lord Milner * to Herod by Mr Lloyd-George ; 
the war policy was attributed to the Stock 
Exchange, the usual charges of barbarity 

1 * Times,' June 18. 

' The oUier memberB of Parliament present were Messrs 
Burt, Keir Hardie, Dillon, Bryce, Roberts, and H. J. Wilson. 
Others on the platform were Dr Clifford, the Bev. Silas Hock- 
ing, Dr Newman Hall, Mr A. Bright, Mr Passmore Edwards, 
and Sir Wilfrid Lawson. 

' Or possibly Lord Kitchener. The passage runs : ^' Children 
had died in South Africa to establish the prestige of Qreat 
Britain. What hypocrisy I We had disaster and defeat in 
South Africa, but he felt none of them so much as he did the 
torture of one little child. The Herod of old sought to crush 
a little race by killing all the young children. It was not a 
success, and he would commend that story to Herod's modem 
imitator. Where were the ministers of religion whose voices 
ought to be heard protesting against this murdering of women 
and children ? " 
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were reiterated, and a resolution was carried 
in &your of the total independence of the 
former Republican Finally, the meeting broke 
up amid the strains of the '* Marseillaise/' 

On the following day Mr Asquith had an 
engagement to speak at a dinner of some 
Essex Liberals, and he left them in no doubt 
as to his own views. He had been urged, 
he said, to prophesy smooth things, but to 
do so would be a grave dereliction of duty 
both to his party and his country. His past 
service gave him a title to speak out, as 
did his repeated and persevering efforts for 
harmony and peace, which he had hoped 
were bearing fruit. But a challenge without 
any sort of provocation had been deliberately 
and defiantly thrown down, under circum- 
stances which made it impossible to be ig- 
nored. He himself, and those who thought 
with him as to the war, were left under the 
impression that they must regard themselves 
as definitely branded as schismatics and 

1 This was proposed as an amendment, the resolution drafted 
by the organisers of the meeting being apparently thongfat 
insufficient Mr Labouehere and others on the platform after- 
wards dissociated themselves from the amendment, but they 
made no protest at the time. 
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heretics: they had been told, from lips 
whose every utterance commanded great 
and deserved weight, that they must see 
at last that they had placed themselves in 
antagonism with the authorised creed of the 
Liberal party — nay, it was suggested that 
some of them were at last being cured of 
their moral blindness, and that others were 
finding it convenient to forget the former 
opinions they had deliberately expressed.* 

Such suggestions from such a quarter and 
in such company had been a cause of keen 
and legitimate resentment to a body of 
honourable men and staunch and enthusiastic 
Liberals; and he had to say that they had 
neither changed nor repented, nor would they 
recant their view. None had denounced with 
more emphasis than he the Jameson raid, the 
fatal neglect to probe it to its origin,^ to inflict 
punishment and provide reparation. No one 
had spoken more strongly of the conduct 

^ Mr Morley had said, *' 1 find many of mj old friends in 
the House of Commcma have forgotten that thej supported 
this war."— * Daily News,* June 19. 

' This passage contains an unmistakable reflection on Sir 
William Haroourt and Sir Henry Campbell-Baanerman for 
their part in the Select Committee on the Baid. The report 
of this Committee was issued on July 13, 1897. 
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of the Government, both of their inertness 
and precipitation in the years and months 
preceding the final outbreak. None of them 
had believed that the war, if it came, could 
bring moral advantage or military glory to 
the nation; but what they had held, and 
they still held, was that it was a war neither 
intended nor desired by the Government or 
the people, but forced upon them without 
adequate reason and entirely against their 
will. They held, ftirther, that they were not 
fighting for ascendancy, but to establish on 
the scene of desolation the 'fabric of a firee, 
federated, and self-governing dominion. Were 
they who thought thus to be excluded from 
the fold save on the condition of tacit re- 
nunciation, if not of open penance? He 
knew of no authority in the Liberal party 
to excommunicate or to absolve, and he and 
his friends remained Liberals to the core, 
eager only, when their distractions were 
over, to resume their natural struggle against 
inequality and injustice at home. Mr Asquith 
went on to defend the humanity of Lord 
Milner and of the army, to beg for suspense 
of judgment as to the necessity and conduct 
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of the concentration camps, to repudiate the 
action and the words of Mr Uoyd-George, 
and to accept annexation as inevitable, while 
looking forward to the federation of South 
Africa as the end to which they must 
work. 

The controversy simmered for a few days, 
but boiled up afresh when it was announced, 
on the 26th, that Mr Asquith's friends had 
resolved to do him the honour of an apprecia- 
tory banquet. On the same day an election 
in Warwickshire resulted disastrously for the 
Opposition, and as their candidate belonged 
to the left fraction, the right were quick to 
point the moral at the event. Next, some 
forty members of Parliament wrote to Mr 
Asquith to express at once their admiration 
of his services and their regret at feeling 
unable to come to his dinner; and to them 
he replied on the 29th that his post-prandial 
eflforts would be devoted to emphasising the 
robustness of his Liberalism in the general 
political sphere in which they all could agree. 
Meanwhile the whips had been at work, 
and on July 2 it was officially announced 
that all the Liberal members of the House 
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<^ C!ommon8 would have a meeting in a 
week's time. On the same evening Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman made an appeal 
for unity at Southampton, and complained ** of 
the persistent schemes and efforts of a few 
men, who, imder the influence, I imagine, of 
some personal jealousy or antipathy of their 
own, are constantly engaged in magnifying 
and embittering differences.'' There was, 
however, nothing new in this speech, save 
that the leader's inclination to follow his left 
was less pronounced than on the last occasion. 
During the week that followed, speculation 
was rife as to the outcome of the party 
meeting on the 9th, and some derogatory 
expressions of Mr Balfour on the 4th ^ were 
believed to have created sympathy with Sir 
Henry and aided the prospect of harmony 
in his ranks. Be that as it may, the meet- 
ing duly took place at the B.eform Club, and 
followed the usual course of such assemblies. 
The leader made an appeal for unity, a sub- 
stantial gentleman moved a cordial resolu- 
tion of confidence in him, influential speakers 
competed in eulogy of their chief, a solitary 

^ Od tlie second reading of the Loan Bill. InfrOf p. 243. 
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critic^ found no support, the resolution of 
confidence was unanimously carried, and the 
members went their several ways with their 
diflSculties unsurmounted and their differ- 
ences uncomposed. Nevertheless, the formal 
unity of the party had been formally pre- 
served, which was probably as much as the 
organisers expected, while at the same time 
the right wing reasserted their freedom to 
speak and act up to their own convictions. 

It may be added that the meeting pro- 
duced some interesting utterances. For ex- 
ample, Sir Henry Campbell -Bannerman said 
that his whole endeavour had been to save 
the Liberal party from any responsibility for 
the course of events in South Africa, — a 
position which seems scarcely consistent with 
any public discussion of the subject, much 
less with the formulation of suggestions. 
Then Mr Asquith declared that the party 
differences were due to no personal causes, 
but to deep-seated convictions, and that the 
situation would remain essentially unaltered 
if the whole front Opposition bench and all 
the Liberal newspapers of the country were 

} Sir Edward Reed, member for Oeurdiff. 

N 
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simultaneously destroyed. He further begged 
the meeting not to fancy that they could 
get rid of honest disagreements by the adop- 
tion of ambiguous formulae : *^ Expedients of 
that kind are more pernicious in the long- 
run to party unity and loyalty than the 
frank acknowledgment and free expression 
of sincerely entertained differences." Again, 
Sir Edward Grey used words which may 
have a renewed application in many varying 
phases of political change : *' Let any one put 
himself in my place with the best years of 
his life slipping away, and consider the dis- 
coiu*agement and the blight of knowing that 
personal cross-currents existed and were 
affecting the party. . . . Those personal 
cross-currents could only be swept away by 
those of us who have strong opinions ex- 
pressing them freely. ... I wish to see 
an e£Scient Opposition, but I do not believe 
that an efficient Opposition can be made by 
the suppression of our differences. ... It 
is only by being true to our own opinions 
when we hold them strongly that we can, 
each section of us, develope that strength, 
that self-respect, and that reputation in the 
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country which, when we are agreed, will 
enable us to be of use to each other." 

The meeting at the Reform Club- had 
been confined to members of the House of 
Commons, presumably because Sir Henry's 
sway did not extend beyond their ranks,^ 
and therefore peers and parliamentary candi- 
dates had technically no voice in the con- 
tinuance of his leadership, which it was the 
main ostensible object of the meeting to 
affirm. Eight days later, however, it became 
apparent that if harmony throughout the 
party had been the real aim, one consider- 
able fector had been ignored. The City 
Liberal Club is a body which maintains a 
gallant existence amid circumstances of per- 
ennial discouragement, and had for some 
years previously to 1901 acquired dignity 
and lustre from the presidency of the late 
Prime Minister, Lord Bosebery. On July 19 
a club meeting was to be held, and 114 
members were moved — it does not appear 
by what inspiration — to beg their president 
to take advantage of the occasion to un- 

The party as a whole had not had a leader since Lord 
Boaebery's retirement in 1896. 
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burden himself publicly on the political sit- 
uation. On the 16th he wrote back that 
he thought a letter would better serve their 
purpose; and after a paragraph of personal 
explanation, in the course of which he de- 
clared that he would ^ever voluntarily re- 
enter the arena of party politics, he proceeded 
to satisfy the request that had been made him, 
in words which are entitled to be exempted 
from compression or paraphrase, both on 
account of their intrinsic importance and their 
antithesis to the views of which Mr Morley 
was at once the most eloquent exponent.^ 

That there is a great Liberal force in the coun- 
try, that it could effectively combine on a domestic 
policy, and that it is capable of indefinite exten- 
sion, I am absolutely convinced. As to domestic 
policy, it has, indeed, a great opportunity. But for 
all that, it can only become a power when it has 
made up its mind on Imperial questions, which are 
at this moment embodied in the war. The whole 
Empire has rallied to the war. What is the attitude 
of the Liberal party ? Neutrality and an open mind. 
Now, I contend that this is an impossible attitude, 
and only spells Liberal impotence. No party can 
exist on such conditions. The area of comprehen- 
sion is too wide. On this question it embraces the 

» Supra, p. 136. 
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human race. And this question is vital, morally 
and politically. 

Morally, either the war is just or unjust. Either 
the methods are uncivilised or legitimate. If the 
war be unjust and its methods uncivilised, our 
Government and our nation are criminal, and the 
war should be stopped at any cost If the war be 
just, carried on by means which are necessary and 
lawful, it is our duty to support it with all our 
might in order to bring it to a prompt and successful 
conclusion. These are supreme issues ; none greater 
ever divided two hostile parties. How, then, can one 
party agree to differ on them ? Cavaliers and Hound* 
heads might almost as well have combined on the 
basis of each maintaining their different opinions on 
the policy of Charles I. 

Politically, it is urged that this is a transient 
difference, and that it will cease to operate when 
the war is over, so that the party will then reunite 
without difficulty. I do not think so. Those who 
entertain these hopes " know not the stomach of this 
people." Fox, I suppose, nourished the incredible 
when he opposed the great war with France. But 
in spite of his vast abilities and his splendid charm, 
he split his party (retaining only a fraction by his 
side), and excluded it from power for nearly forty 
years. The truth is, that statesmen who dissociate 
themselves from the nation in a great national ques- 
tion, such as a war, in which all strive and suffer 
together, dissociate themselves for much longer than 
they think. That is a consideration which should 
not weigh for an instant against conviction. But 
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it is' one which should not be forgotten bj politicians 
who do not desire to see the Government of the 
country fall permanently into the hands of their 
opponents, and the indefinite postponement of their 
own domestic policy. 

Nor is this an isolated question or a sudden 
cleavage: the question is only one of a group, the 
cleavage is of long standing. Every one, indeed, 
seems anxious to ignore or to evade the real truth 
as to the condition of the Liberal party. That con- 
dition is not the result of accidental or ephemeral 
causes. . . . The root of this trouble lies much 
deeper, is far more permanent and decisive ; it can- 
not, indeed, be a mystery to any one who has observed 
with any attention the recent history of the party. 

For the severance is one not simply on the war, 
which will terminate with the war, but a sincere, 
fundamental, and incurable antagonism of principle 
with regard to the Empire at large and our conse- 
quent policy. One school, blind as I think to the 
developements of the world, is avowedly insular ; the 
other places as the first article of its creed the 
responsibilities and maintenance of our free and 
beneficent Empire. Take, for example. Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson and Sir Edward Grey, both honoured names 
in Liberalism. Both hold with intense conviction 
opinions on foreign and Imperial policy which cannot 
by any conceivable compromise be reconciled. And 
yet the party is to unite on the recognition and 
toleration of both. Now a party cannot be con- 
ducted on the principles of Issachar. It cannot, at 
anyrate, contain these two schools of thought and 
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remain an efficient instrument. The two sections 
may call themselves by the same name and row in 
the same boat. But, if so, the boat can never 
advance, for they are rowing in opposite directions. 
Until the crew make up their mind towards what 
point they are to row, their barque can never move, 
it can only revolve. 

The real cause, then, in my judgment, of the weak- 
ness of the Liberal party is an honest and irrecon- 
cilable division of opinion on a group of questions 
of the first importance. This is not the fault of any 
leader, nor is it in any sense a personal matter. It 
is the evolution of our Empire and of Imperial feel- 
ing during the past twenty years which has produced 
this divergence. It could not perhaps have been 
avoided, and it cannot now be healed, or even con- 
cealed, by a party meeting. One school or the other 
must prevail if the Liberal party is once more to 
become a force. Until that time arrives it is of no 
use to speak of the grand old principles of the 
Liberal party. That is all very well for a peror- 
ation. But for practical or business purposes it is 
necessary to know what these principles are, as 
applied to the British Empire in the present con- 
dition of the world. . . . 

The effect of this letter next day on the 
peacemakers of the Liberal party may be 
left to the imagination of the reader, v^ho 
may also conceive the speculation as to the 
exact intentions of its writer which ensued. 
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Sir Edward Grey had to speak that night,^ 
and did not attempt to evade the issue, 
but told Lord Rosebery plainly that his 
pessimism was ill-founded, and that in any 
case strenuous work and not gloomy criti- 
cism was the cure for the evils he deplored. 

For him to exercise his full influence on public life 
he needs to do more than interest the country. He 
needs to have its confidence. Confidence is not the 
same thing as interest, — it is a plant of slow, gradual, 
continuous growth. It cannot be gained by fitful 
intervention in politics, however brilliant and how- 
ever wise. It is only in the stress and heat of the 
struggle of political life that confidence is to be 
gained, and it is only by keeping in the stress and 
struggle of political life that confidence can be kept. 
... I fear that if he continues to stand aside . . . 
he will become rather like some astral body outside 
the planetary system of party politics, which will 
retain power to introduce a certain eccentricity with 
the orbits of the stars which revolve in the plan- 
etary system, but which will not have power enough 
to be a deciding influence upon their course. 

Two days later came the dinner to Mr 
Asquith, which was persevered with in the 
face of considerable denunciation and sus- 
picion, and in spite of a suggestion from 

* Julv 17, at Peterborough. 
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Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman that it had 
better be postponed.^ Mr Ajsquith's speech 
consisted of a sturdy vindication of his views 
as to the war, and a vigorous, though perhaps 
somewhat laboured, attempt to call the party 
together in opposition to the Government on 
domestic issues. Notable things were said 
by others, as, for example, the dictum of 
Sir Henry Fowler that war must be either 
a necessity or a crime; but the public in- 
terest in the proceedings was overshadowed 
by a firesh political outburst from Lord 
Rosebery, who had thought better of his 
decision to refrain from a public speech at 
the City Liberal meeting he had been invited 
to address. He began by saying that to 
probe a wound without anaesthetics caused 
great pain to the patient, and many cries, 
but that the wound could never be dealt 
with until it had been probed. Thus, " when 
the naked truth is told in the political world, 
it produces an amount of anguish, howling, 
and misery unspeakable, which is the real 
test of its veracity." He rejoiced in the 
clamour his letter had raised, which yet 

» *Tinie8,'July 13. 
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was not a hundredfold of what he had ex- 
perienced when upon the Irish question he 
laid down the doctrine of the predominant 
partner ^ — a doctrine which every man recog- 
nised in his heart was not merely the truth 
but the common-sense of the subject. And 
now what he had said was no discovery : 
the divisions he had alluded to had been 
obvious and patent to every reasonable ob- 
server for at least twenty years; they had 
existed in the time of Mr Gladstone, though, 
with his marvellous gift of eloquence and 
rhetoric, he had veiled the discrepancies and 
the nakedness. Indeed, in 1886 Mr Glad- 
stone had said that one of his two great 
reasons for taking office again at his age 
was that he hoped by his authority to post- 
pone for a little the inevitable schism of 
the Liberal party; and in so speaking he 
did not believe that Mr Gladstone referred 
mainly to Ireland. '^It has only been part 
of my diagnosis that the separation which 
took place in 1886 was in reality due far 
more to the foreign policy of the Government 
from 1880 to 1885, culminating in the fall 

1 March 12, 1894. 
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of Khartoum and death of Gordon, than to 
any particular animosities as regards the 
Irish question." 

To the Queen's Hall meeting he attached 
little importance; but the National Eeform 
dinner was a very different matter, and had 
made him judge that it was time to speak 
out. And the point on which he wanted 
to dwell was — not the justice of the war, but 
the impossibility of combining two sections, 
of which one thought, like himself, that the 
war was right, and the other that it was 
utterly wrong, and carried on by methods 
of barbarism. To hold an open mind on 
such a question was to stab the very heart 
of Empire. 

Politicians there were who hated trouble 
from argument, conscience, or stirring appeals, 
and such might well ask why they could 
not go on without these disagreeable divisions 
in contented ease; but that position meant 
the paralysis of the party. They were not 
in Opposition because the country at the 
election had an overwhelming confidence in 
the Government, but because it had less in 
them when it came to dealing with Imperial 
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crises. Nay, he believed that on domestic 
questions the country had been, was, with 
them now, — of this the County Council of 
London was an indication,^ — and the domestic 
failures of the Government should have been, 
and should still be, their opportunities. The 
reform of the House of Lords, temperance, 
housing, education, old age pensions, — what 
might not the Government have done, what 
might not they do in such spheres? Freed 
as they now were from cumbersome pro- 
grammes and entangling alliances, they might 
proceed to deal in a new spirit with the 
new problems of the age as they arrived, 
provided that on this question of Empire 
the coimtry felt that they were sound. They 
might breathe new life into the dry bones 
of the public oflSces, they might secure an 
army, workmanlike and sufficient yet not too 
great, and a navy above suspicion of distrust. 
Were there not Liberals calling themselves 
Unionists who might aid them in such tasks ? 
As to himself, he had said in his letter 

* At the General Election in October 1900, 7 Liberals only 
out of 69 members were returned in the London area ; whereas 
in March 1901, 84 " Progressives " were returned to the London 
County Council as against 32 Conservatives. 
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that he would never voluntarily return to 
the political party arena, and he wondered 
that any one should be surprised at his 
words who had read his speech in 1896,^ 
when he laid down the leadership of the 
Liberal party. He had left them then because 
he had found it impossible to lead them — 
owing mainly to the divisions to which he 
had referred, — and it would indeed be an 
extraordinary evolution of mind if, in their 
present condition, he were to return to them 
now. "For the present, at anyrate, I must 
proceed alone. I must plough my furrow 
alone. That is my fate, agreeable or the 
reverse; but before I get to the end of the 
fiirrow it is possible that I may not find 
myself alone. ... If it be not so, I shall 
remain very contentedly in the society of 
my books and my home. If it be otherwise, 
I shall wait for those circumstances to arise 
before I pronounce with any definiteness upon 
them." 2 And so he exchanged thanks with 
his audience, and departed amid the plaudits 
of the curious in the street. 

» October 9. 

^ This sentence smacks strongly of Mr Gladstone's style. 
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The political year was now too old and 
the chance of effective action too scant for 
the controversy to develope fiirther before the 
session closed. At the same time, a consider- 
able impression was made by the utterance 
last recorded, with its strange contrasts of 
outspokenness and vagueness, its inspiriting 
call to constructive action, and its perplex- 
ing obscurity as to the designs and means 
of the orator himself. Probably all practised 
politicians thought the same of the speech 
as did Sir Edward Grey of the preceding 
letter, feeling that in England practical work 
within a party is an essential to the attain- 
ment of political power. But, if memory 
does not play false, there were many through- 
out the country at the time who appeared 
to think that the best elements of strength 
in the nation might be brought together 
from all sides by the magnetic power of an 
eminent personality aloof from faction, and 
fused into a stable and effective whole. Such 
a hope obtained widely among cultured and 
patriotic men, impatient alike of the delays 
of Ministers and of the discords of Opposition, 
and ignorant of the disappointments which 
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all Governments must inflict, of the limita- 
tions under which all parties must attempt 
their work. These sanguine spirits knew 
but little of the underlying structures and 
conditions of political life ; of party organisa- 
tions, whips, Amds, subscribers, conferences, 
compromises, and adjustments; of decora- 
tions, rewards, and disappointments; of the 
affections, jealousies, and dissensions of in- 
dividuals; of the malice of baffled ambition, 
the tenacity of ancient friendship ; of monied 
interests and labour unions ; of landed mag- 
nates and the owners of journals ; of Convo- 
cations, Hierarchies, General Assemblies, and 
Free Church Councils; of the physical ex- 
haustion of parliamentary duty, the buoyancy 
of obstruction, the exasperations of procedure ; 
of uses, traditions, and associations ; of names 
and forms which retain their power when 
they have lost their meaning ; of royal inclin- 
ation and popular caprice. Howbeit there 
were not a few who thought that at last a 
sign had been given them, and waited an 
interpretation to confirm their hopes. 

Such was the crisis in the Liberal party 
of the year 1901, so far as it is revealed in 
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public records; and it ended like the history 
of Prince Basselas of Abyssinia in a con- 
clusion in which nothing was concluded. 
Its details have now no special import, it 
forms no landmark in national history, it 
illustrates no phase of political evolution; 
but none the less it is worth narrating, 
as it shows to what straits a party may 
be reduced and from what straits it may 
emerge. 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

Although certain membere of the Irish 
Nationalist party were prominent in the 
debates of this session, comparatively little 
of the intention of Parliament was occupied 
with the affairs of Ireland ; and such incidents 
as gave rise to debate — as, for example, the 
seizure of a newspaper for obscene libel, or 
the experiences of an unpopular doctor in 
Limerick — have no claim to be now recalled.^ 
No^: did foreign relations lend themselves to 
any frequent or prolonged debates. No new 
causes of trouble arose, and the outstanding 
difficulties in China, though not unproductive 
of threatening incidents, led to no acute 
diplomatic crisis, and were in great measure 
amicably adjusted. The origin of these 

^ A debate on the Iriah University question is mentioned, 
fv/prat p. 167, and one on the financial relations between Great 
Britain and Ireland is dealt with, tn/ro, p. 244, together with 
other matters of finance. 
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diflSculties was the Boxer rising of 1900, 
followed by the siege of the diplomatists in 
their legations in Pekin, and their rescue 
by a mixed force of Europeans and Japanese. 
Then followed the weighty question of making 
the punishment fit the crimes of the Chinese, 
and a peace commission, after two months' 
labour, formulated on December 19 twelve 
conditions to be imposed on China, of which 
six were concerned with reparation for the 
past and six with precautions for the future.^ 
When, however, it came to enforcing these 
conditions, diflterences arose between the 
European Powers, particularly with regard 
to certain fiscal arrangements which it was 
thought would work to the prejudice of 
British trade. In the course of the spring 
the situation became complicated by a dispute 
as to the possession of a piece of railway 
at Tientsin, and an attempt by Bussia to 
negotiate a separate convention as to her 
status in Manchuria with the Chinese. The 
railway question led to some ebullition of 
feeling in England; but its essential import- 
ance was trifling, and a reference to arbitra- 

^ See Annual Register for 1900, p. 382. 
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tion caused the episode to be soon forgotten. 
The other matter was more serious, but, owing 
to the pressure of other Powers both on 
China and Bussia, the latter withdrew on 
April 3 from the negotiations, and consented 
"quietly to await the course of events" — 
an attitude which was the easier to adopt 
from the fact that Russian troops were al- 
ready in Manchuria and seemed then unlikely 
to have to leave. It should be added that, 
as far back as October 1900,^ Great Britain 
and Germany had come to a separate agree- 
ment, to which Japan afterwards adhered, 
whereby they bound themselves to endeavour 
to open Chinese ports, both river and coastal, 
to the trade of all countries, and at once to 
abstain from and to oppose territorial en- 
croachments on Chinese territory. In the 
course of the year a good deal of controversy 
arose between England and Germany as to 
the application of this agreement to Man- 
churia ; but the point was perhaps of no great 
importance,^ since neither Power admitted the 

^ Two months before the Joint Note of December 19 which 
embodied the twelve conditions. 
^ See Lord Lansdowne's speech — Hansard, August 6, 1901. 
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position of Russia in Manchuria dejure^ while 
neither was able to expel her de facto from 
the land. Apart from this untitled occupa- 
tion^ Lord Lansdowne was able to announce 
at the end of the session ^ that all the points 
of difference in China had either been settled 
or were in a fair way of settlement, and that 
nearly half the European army of occupation 
had been withdrawn. 

Outside the affairs of China there is little 
to record during this period in the foreign 
sphere save that, as oflScially testified by the 
Sovereign,^ the Governments of other Powers 
remained friendly to the United Kingdom. 
The same, however, could not have been said 
of the general dispositions of their subjects ; 
indeed, there probably never was a time in 
which popular aversion to England was more 
rampant or more widely spread — at least, 
among the European peoples. Hostile senti- 
ment on the subject of the war was practically 
universal in Russia, Germany, and Holland; 
very nearly so in France, Belgium, and 
Switzerland; and predominant in Austria- 

^ Hansard, August 6, 1901. 

' At the opening and close of the session. 
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Hungary, save perhaps among the Magyar 
population. In Spain and Portugal an 
inimical feeling was either less apparent 
or less reported; in Italy it was confined 
mainly to the anti- dynastic parties; while 
in the Scandinavian countries and in Greece 
public sentiment inclined to the British side. 
Outside Europe the Japanese were friendly, 
while in the United States opinion was divided, 
the Boers probably having the advantage in 
the number, and the British in the quality, 
of their friends. It would be outside the 
scope of this work to analyse the causes of ^ 
so general an enmity ; but, upon the whole, 
it is fair to say that a natural and ami- 
able sympathy with the weaker side was 
strengthened in some countries by racial 
ties, traditional prejudices, or conunercial 
jealousies, and in all by the activity of press 
agencies, unceasingly manipulated and un- 
grudgingly paid out of the transported 
remnants of the Boer Treasury. By these 
means a steady stream of aspersion and 
calumny, often as grotesque as it was always 
malignant, was poured out for the consump- 
tion of Europe; but although it did not 
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fail of its effect, even upon the well-dis- 
posed,^ it made no change in diplomatic 
relations. If, indeed,- any of the Powers 
had at any time contemplated intervention 
in the struggle, they had clearly abandoned 
the notion before the time at which this 
narrative begins; and when Mr Kruger 
arrived in Europe in November 1900, he 
secured, apart from popular demonstrations, 
nothing more tangible than oJBGicial sympathy 
in France,^ and a good deal less than that 
in Germany, where he was stopped at Koln^ 
by a message from the Emperor that to pro- 
ceed to the capital would be useless labour. 
Indeed, in Grermany the difference of view 
between the Government and the people was 
marked more strikingly than elsewhere. In 
no country was the anti- English feeling 
more bitter or less obviously explicable ; and 

1 See, for example, an account of public opinion in Italy in 
*The Times' of May 29, 1901. 

^ On Mr Elruger's arrival in Paris on November 26, 1900, 
he exchanged visits with the President, M. Loubet, quite 
in the manner of the head of the State ; and on November 
29 the Chamber accorded him a vote of "respectful sym- 
pathy," nem, con. 

» December 2, 1900. 
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in no country did the head of the State 
do more to demonstrate that his attitude 
towards Great Britain was not merely correct 
but actively friendly. The Emperor had 
visited England in November 1899, the 
month after the outbreak of the war, and his 
stay on the occasion of the Queen's funeral, 
in February 1901, was marked not only by 
his acceptance of rank in the British army, 
but by his bestowal of a Grerman decoration 
on Lord Koberts. Such a step was evidence 
of no little courage if he cared for the prev- 
alent opinion of his subjects, who had already 
been disappointed by his treatment of Mr 
Kruger ; and, indeed, the whole tenor of his 
relations with England gave considerable 
trouble in the Reichstag to his Chancellor, 
Count Billow, who had to plead that his 
master's policy was followed in the interest, 
albeit against the sentiment, of the Empire. 
Such, indeed, was the only argument by which 
the Chancellor's audience could have been 
affected; but whatever the exact motives of 
the Emperor, and whatever his ultimate 
designs, as to which there has ever been 
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much speculation and little proof, the con- 
sistent firmness of his conduct during this 
period ought not to be forgotten now* 

Notwithstanding the unclouded aspect of 
the foreign horizon, a considerable stir was 
created during this summer by rumours of 
a possible combination of France and Russia 
with a view to the destruction of British 
naval power. Statements were circulated by 
the Navy League, and found their way into 
a leading review,^ as to the weakness of the 
Mediterranean fleet, and as to the chances 
of a crushing blow struck by the ships of an 
allied enemy whose squadrons had suddenly 
and secretly united. The names of the 
British admirals in first and second command 
in those waters were freely quoted as shar- 
ing these apprehensions; and many in the 
country whose minds were full of the short- 
comings, real or alleged, of the Army and 
of the War Office, began to ask themselves 
how far it was well with the administration 
of the sister service. After some discussion 
in the Commons on July 3, the matter 
came to a head on the 5th, when Lord 

1 ' The National Review,' July 1901. 
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Spencer, the veteran Liberal leader, who 
had twice served the office of First Lord of 
the Admiralty, brought the subject before 
the Upper House in a very moderate and 
guarded speech, in which he sought only 
for information and disclaimed all sympathy 
with the strictures that had been passed. 
Lord Selborne replied at great length and 
with some feeling, ' saying that while he 
himself could not yet claim the public con- 
fidence as First Lord, yet was it to be 
supposed that his naval colleagues^ had 
forgotten their experience and lost their 
devotion from the moment they entered the 
walls of the Admiralty? Moreover, they 
were supported by a well -manned Litelli- 
gence Department, entirely freed from ad- 
ministrative duties for the very purpose of 
thinking out naval and strategical problems. 
On the matter of total strength he had 

^ The Board of Admiralty oonsiats in practice of four 
civilians — ^the First Lord, the Civil Lord, the Ftoliamentary 
Secretary, and the Permanent Secretary — ^together with four 
sailors, called ** Sea Lords." In 1901 the Sea Lords were Lord 
Walter Kerr, Admiral A. L. Douglas, Admiral A. K Wilson, 
and Admiral A. W. Moore. In the course of the year Admiral 
W. H. May succeeded Admiral Wilson, and Captain Dumford 
Admiral Moore. 
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been adjured to adopt a three-power stand- 
ard ; ^ but he would express the needs of the 
country otherwise, and would say, apart from 
numbers and proportion, that the Navy must 
have the reasonable certainty of success in 
the performance of any duty which it was 
reasonably probable it might be called upon 
to perform. 

However, the special criticisms he had to 
answer concerned rather the distribution than 
the aggregate of the existing ships, and on 
this he would say, once and for all, that the 
Admiralty and the Admiralty alone had the 
information which enabled it to judge. It 
alone had the whole resources of the Foreign 
Office at its disposal ; it alone knew what the 
general calls of Empire were on the Navy 
for its service. Out of 318 battleships and 
cruisers belonging to the eight great naval 
Powers, Great Britain possessed 120, and 
they were ranged in squadrons with definite 
duties all over the world ; but, of course, 
events like the disturbances in China might 
involve temporary withdrawals from waters 

^ That is, the principle that the British Navy shall be as 
strong as those of any other three Powers. 
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in other parts of the globe. There had been 
such a withdrawal from the Mediterranean; 
but in the political situation of the moment 
it had been made with perfect safety, no 
less than if the ships had been taken from 
nearer home. The sea was all one, the 
Navy was all one, and the Mediterranean 
must be considered, not by itself but in con- 
nection with the Channel and the Channers 
approaches, and the distribution of the ships 
must vary with the circumstances of every 
year. 

"The whole," said Lord Selborne, "of 
this supposed critical position arises from the 
hypothesis that our hypothetical opponents 
will act as pirates, and with a perfectly 
clear political atmosphere and without any 
warning will mobilise their forces, that that 
act of mobilisation will escape our notice, 
that they will then eflfect a junction between 
squadrons separated by great distances,^ and 
that those combined squadrons will attack 
the Mediterranean squadron at its peace 



^ Inter oZto, the hypothesiB assumed the complicity of the 
Saltan in letting the Russian fleet through the Bosphorus 
and Dardanelles. 
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strength, unawares and unreinforced." That 
was an extravagant hypothesis, and there 
was no foundation for the idea that the 
possible forces of the enemy could effect a 
junction more easily than our own, or that 
they would find us on a peace footing while 
they were at war strength ; and he said 
with the fullest possible sense of responsi- 
bility that the Mediterranean fleet on its 
war footing would be absolutely adequate 
for any task that could be foreseen. Lord 
Goschen followed in support of his successor, 
though he thought that the principle of a 
minimum standard of strength, in relation to 
that of other Powers, should be maintained, 
since he had found by experience that the 
House of Conmions appreciated the two- 
power standard when they were asked to 
vote additional estimates. He also remarked 
that the anxious public at home would do 
well to read the naval debates in the French 
Chamber, where precisely converse attempts 
to raise alarms were constantly being made. 
The assurances of Lord Selbome and Lord 
Goschen did not, of course, silence the critics, 
but they prevented the alarm from develop- 
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ing into panic, and gave confidence to the 
country as a whole. The other naval 
debates of the year turned mainly on tech- 
nical matters, and gave little trouble to the 
Government, save for a brisk controversy as 
to the defences of Gibraltar, which is hardly 
now of sufficient interest to deserve the 
space its narration would absorb. 

It is now necessary to revert to the affairs 
of the Army, and it will be remembered that 
Mr Brodrick, in his general statement of 
March 8, mentioned that he had appointed 
a Committee to consider the internal organ- 
isation of the War Office. This Committee, 
which, besides representatives of the Army, 
contained four gentlemen of large finajicial 
and business experience,^ held no less than 
thirty -seven sittings, and presented a vol- 
uminous report, which was published on 
June 6. Their conclusions concerned many 
matters of the most technical and compli- 
cated kind; but, speaking generally, it may 

^ The members were : Mr Clinton Dawkins (Chairman), 
Mr Ernest Beckett, M.P. (now Lord Orimthorpe), CoL Sir 
Qeorge Clarke, Mr G. S. Gibb, Mr Mather, M.P., CoL H. S. G. 
Miles, and Sir Charles Welby, M.P., with Mr H. J. Gibson 
as Secretary. 
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be said that they insisted mainly on decen- 
tralisation of administrative work, on a 
clearer definition and separation of duties 
and responsibilities, and on a relaxation of 
Treasury control with regard to smaller 
matters of finance. Among other points, 
they complained of the "shifting and in- 
determinate relations" of various branches 
of the office, and of the " disposition on the 
part of energetic heads of departments to 
draw power to themselves, and to enlarge 
the area of their activities beyond all reason 
and expediency," which disposition, aggra- 
vated by a system of minute regulations, 
tended "to destroy the responsibility of 
general officers, and to suppress individu- 
ality and initiative in all ranks." They also 
called attention to the mass of unnecessary 
work caused by the multiplication of un- 
necessary questions in Parliament, they 
made elaborate suggestions as to audits and 
contracts, and they recommended the estab- 
lishment of a "War Office Board" to focus 
and harmonise the work of the branches. 
The report had a favourable newspaper re- 
ception, but was not debated in Parliament 
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till July 25, when, in the course of a des- 
ultory and (on this question) not unfriendly 
discussion, Mr Brodrick stated that he hoped 
by the autumn to have adopted in substance 
nearly all ^ the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee, although he thought that the object 
of the proposed "War OflSce Board" could 
be better attained by other means. 

A more important debate took place in 
the House of Lords on June 25 and 28, 
when the Duke of Bedford moved a resolu- 
tion to the effect that the inducements 
offered to recruits were insufficient to secure 

^ One of their recommendationB was, that when a branch 
had a balance in hand at the end of the financial year they 
should be allowed to carry it over to the next, instead of being 
obliged to surrender it to the Sinking Fund of the National 
Debt If a public servant is given money and told he must 
get rid of it in a certain time, he has naturally no inducement 
to be careful ^ if he were allowed to carry forward what he 
had saved to spend it on some duly authorised purpose in 
which he took an interest, he would have a real incentive to 
economy. Such was the view of the Committee, strengthened 
by the actual practice in Germany ; but they appealed in vain 
to a Treasury swaddled in Gladstonian tradition, their recom- 
mendation was consigned to perdition by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and the system of surrender obtains to the 
present day. The writer has spoken or corresponded on this 
subject with a number of public servants and Gk)vemment 
contractors, and has never yet found one outside the Treasury 
itself who did not condemn this system as both wasteful and 
dislocating to the national service. 
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the success of Mr Brodrick's proposals. The 
discussion on these two days strikingly 
illustrates the difficulties from diverse and 
mutually contradictory criticism with which 
all army reformers in England have to con- 
tend. The Duke advocated the creation 
of " a Militia Field Army with the Yeomanry 
as its Mounted Infantry," which would be 
formed by fixing a quota for each county 
or borough, and by fining the ratepayers if 
the men were not forthcoming. He, how- 
ever, deprecated compulsion on the indi- 
vidual,^ and at the same time disparaged 
the volunteers, and urged that their grants 
should be withdrawn. He also complained 
strongly of the insufficiency of army rations, 
and of the pay, direct and indirect, of both 
soldiers and militiamen, and condemned the 
enlistment of immature boys. On the other 
hand. Lord Haliburton^ declared that re- 
cruits got more in pay or kind than they 
would in civil life, and maintained that the 

1 « Universal conscription for home service would bring 
us many millions of men for purposes for which they are not 
required. Universal conscription for foreign service is im- 
possible." 

' Formerly permanent Under Secretary at the War Office* 
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way to make a good soldier was to catch 
him young ; and in this view Lord Frankfort 
de Montmorency, speaking as an old soldier, 
concurred. Lord Dunraven agreed with the 
Duke of Bedford as to raising the pay, but 
differed from him in supporting a ballot for 
militia service, and in the treatment to be 
awarded to the volunteers: indeed, he con- 
tended for the creation of a separate and 
higher class of militia and yeomanry bat- 
talions who should be ready to go abroad 
in time of war. Lord Monkswell denounced 
the Government generally for all they had 
both done and omitted, but disagreed with 
the Duke as to the volunteers, and laid 
little stress on an increase of pay. Lord 
Hampden took to some extent the same 
view of the volunteers as the Duke, but 
dissented from him in everything else, 
adopted the extreme naval view^ as to the 
possibilities of invasion, expressed anxiety 
as to the increase in estimates, and demurred 
to making preparations on the hypothesis 

^ That is, the view that either the Navy can and will 
Buccessfallj defend the country, or that armed resistance 
is unavailing. 

P 
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that another war might have to be fought 
on the South African scale. Lord Wolseley 
agreed that the pay should be increased; 
but he spoke in warm appreciation of the 
volunteers, though he thought they would 
have to be stiffened with regulars before 
undertaking the work of home defence. 
Apart from the question of pay, he gave a 
hearty general support to Mr Brodrick's 
plans. Finally, Lord Tweedmouth spoke 
against the Duke as to the volunteers, but 
was with him as to enlisting boys, and he 
joined him in advocating an increase of pay, 
provided it did not cost too much. It was 
remarked by Lord Wolseley, no doubt with 
truth, that no assembly was better able to 
discuss army matters than the House of 
Lords from the personal knowledge and ex- 
perience of so many of its members; but a 
perusal of the report of .three dajrs' proceed- 
ings can h'ardly have brought much tangible 
consolation to an anxious Minister in search 
of the conclusions of collective wisdom. 

On this occasion Lord Lansdowne and the 
Duke of Devonshire, in replying for the 
Grovernment, naturally dwelt on the financial 
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difficulties of the recruiting problem, which, 
as one of them remarked, are apt to be 
ignored in the House which has no control 
over the national finances. They did not, 
however, ignore the gravity of the situation 
which a diminished zeal for enlistment at 
the end of the war was likely to cause, 
and their official answer practically amounted 
to what had already been stated by Mr 
Brodrick in March,^ that fiirther proposals 
might have to be submitted. The debate, 
however, was not barren, since incidentally 
it caused the publication of a confidential 
memorandum which embodied the official 
view of the duties and liabilities of the Army 
which had obtained during the eight years 
previous to the South African War. This 
curious document, which is signed by Mr 
Edward Stanhope,^ and dated June 1, 1891, 
defines the functions of the Army as fol- 
lows : — 

1. To aid the civil power in maintaining 

order at home. 

2. To furnish drafts for the Army in 

India, and 

* SuprUy p. 79. * Secretary for War. 
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3. (garrisons for the fortresses and coal- 

ing stations at home and abroad. 

4. To provide for three Army Corps at 

home, the third, however, to be 
largely composed of auxiliaries, the 
remaining auxiliaries being organised 
for the defence of London and mer- 
cantile ports. 

5. Subject always to the above require- 

ments, to be able on an emergency 
(thought highly improbable) to send 
two Army Corps abroad. There were 
not, however, to be five Army Corps 
at any time, but if the two were to 
be sent out, they would have had to 
be made up somehow out of the three 
at home,^ and nothing but disjointed 
remnants would have been left. - 
Such was the carefully elucubrated achieve- 
ment of authoritative wisdom^ in 1891, 
and the critic of the War Office of 1899 



' For proof that this is the correct interpretation of the 
document, see Lord Wolseley's speech in the debate alluded 
to— -HanBard, June 28, 1901. 

' " Her Majesty's Goyemment hare carefully considered, . . . 
in connection with the programme of the Admiralty, . . . and 
they decide," &c. 
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must remember to the attainment of how 
low a standard its energies for years past 
had been ofl&cially directed. 

Among the other preoccupations of the 
Secretary for War was the state of the 
refugee or concentration camps in South 
Africa, to which allusion has already been 
made in describing the differences of the 
Liberal party.^ The origin of these camps 
must be sought in the conditions of the 
guerilla warfare which broke out when Lord 
Eoberts was still in South Africa and had not 
abandoned the hope of an early peace. From 
the end of August 1900 all regular means of 
communication, save in the extreme north,^ 
were in the hands of the British, and accord- 
ingly the scattered bands of Boers were 
driven to rely on the country they were in for 
replenishing their supplies. A well-stocked 
farm was therefore invaluable to them in this 
respect, and at the same time they often 
recruited their numbers, since they found 
upon the farms many of their countrymen 



> Supra, p. 186. 

' Pietenburg, and the greater part of the railway leading to 
it from Pretoria, did not fall into Britiah hands tiU March 1901. 
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who had deserted their commandos, or had 
surrendered on an oath of neutrality, and 
whom they compelled, under extreme penal- 
ties,^ to resume service in the field. The 
unhappy position of these men is forcibly 
described by Lord Milner in his famous 
despatch of February 6, 1901;^ and since 
British troops could not be everywhere at 
once, it is clear that camps on a smaller 
scale would have been required for them 
and their families alone. At the same time, 
it became a military necessity to deprive 
the enemy of ready-made dep6ts; but this, 
again, meant that the women and children 
on the farms were left with short rations 
that could not be renewed,^ while between 
the visits of their friends or foes they 
remained exposed to the assaults and pillage 
of the Kaflirs around them. Two classes, 
therefore, stood in need of shelter and pro- 
tection, — the willing refugees, who only 
asked for a safe withdrawal from the theatre 

^ See Lord Kitchener'B despatch enclosing proclamation, 
dated October 6, 1900, by Commandant-General— Blue Book 
(Cd. 902) 1902, pp. 119-123. 

« JSupra, p. 111. 

' See despatch referred to in note 1 above. 
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of war, and the non-combatants, whose 
subsistence in their homes was threatened 
by the process of military devastation. 
Among the latter were of course many 
who actively and zealously assisted the 
enemy, and whose deportation and control 
were justifiable on ordinary grounds. 

Lord Kitchener, therefore, on the double 
consideration of humanity and military neces- 
sity, and relying on the advice of surrendered 
Boers, definitely adopted the system of con- 
centrating the non-combatants into camps 
by a memorandum of instructions to his 
general officers, dated December 21, 1900.^ 
His action has been the subject of severe 
censure from the military point of view,^ 
and it seems certain that the loss of supplies 
which his system inflicted was felt less by 
the Boers than was the relief at being able 
to go on fighting without having their 
families, as it were, upon their backs. ^ Nor 
upon the point of humanity did the result 

1 •"Times" History of the War in South Africa,' vol. v. 
p. 87. 

« Ibid., p. 88. 

3 See Letter from Assistant-General Tobias Smuts,— Com- 
mons' Paper 933, 1902 ; also *■ Times' History, vol y. p. 689. 
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correspond suflSciently to the motive. The 
strain upon the Army Supply Corps, and 
still more upon the Medical Department, 
went beyond their taxable capacity ; unsuit- 
able sites were sometimes chosen, ignor- 
ance was displayed of Boer peculiarities, 
and military regulations were too literally 
applied.^ 

The misjudgements, however, of the mili- 
tary authorities were by no means the only 
unfavourable conditions under which the 
camps had to be organised and conducted. 
The earlier ones were established at a time 
when the invasion of Cape Colony by De 
Wet and his lieutenants had partially par- 
alysed railway communications and grievously 
impeded the forwarding of supplies.^ Then 
many of the inmates had already undergone 
severe hardships,^ and were ill able to with- 
stand the attacks of disease, while the 
whole country was naturally suffering from 
the hygienic evils inseparable from a pro- 

1 Report of the Ladies' Committee— Blue Book, pp. 17, 18 
(Cd. 8d3-1902). 

> Hansard, June 17, 1901, p. 693. 

> Gamp Superintendent's reports, pasnm — e.g.y Blue Book 
(Cd. 819) 1901, pp. 66, 79, 121. 
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tracted war.^ Still more serious were the 
consequences of the ideas of sanitation and 
medicine generally prevalent among the Boer 
women, instances of which, too incredible for 
invention, abound throughout the medical 
reports and have been set forth on unim- 
peachable testimony.^ From this cause more 
than any other ^ infectious disease, when 
once it had obtained a footing in the camps, 
resulted in a deplorable, and in some cases 
an enormous, mortality, more especially among 
the younger children. 

In the original memorandum of December, 
Lord Kitchener had restricted the establish- 
ment of the camps to areas ^'persistently 
occupied" by the enemy, and at the time 
he can hardly have contemplated that he 
would come to make himself responsible for 
the maintenance of 161,000* people by the 
October following. After two months, how- 
ever, he must have become more conscious 
of the magnitude of his undertaking, and 

^ Ladies' Committee Report, p. 14 ' Ibid., pp. 16, 17. 

' The chief cause of death was measles. Where English 
notions of nursing prevailed, children who had been attacked 
generally survived— Ibid., p. 17. 

* 'Times' History, vol. v. p. 262. 
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its growing difficulties must have been pres- 
ent to his mind in the course of a remark- 
able conversation on the subject which took 
place between him and Greneral Botha at 
the abortive conference on February 28.^ 
He then oflfered^ to leave alone the farms 
and families of burghers who were still 
fighting, if Botha would engage to do the 
same in the case of those who had sur- 
rendered to the British. The Boer general 
refused even to consider such an arrange- 
menty saying that he had a right to force 
every man to serve, under pain of confisca- 
tion of his property, and that if he caught 
surrendered burghers he would make them 
suffer. After this there was no more that 
could be said, and the system, with all its 
inconveniences and hardships, continued to 
be extended and developed throughout the 
winter^ and the ensuing spring. In March 
the responsibility for the Transvaal and 
Free State camps was taken over by the 
civil administration. 

It is necessary to dwell on this matter 

1 Swpraj p. 107. > Blue Book (Cd. 902) 1002, p. 119. 

' That is, the South African winter. 
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at some length, because from early in 1901 
the policy and conduct of these camps formed 
the subject of continuous attacks, both by 
the extremists of Opposition upon the Gov- 
ernment and by the newspapers of Europe 
generally, upon the humanity of the British 
nation.^ Parliamentary sniping upon the 
point took place at intervals during the 
first part of the session, and on May the 
24th Mr Lloyd -George raised the matter 
in a thin House, and went to a division on 
the score rather of the policy of the camps 
than of their management. In June, how- 
ever, reports were received from two phil- 
anthropic workers in South Africa, Mr 
Eowntree and Miss Emily Hobhouse, which, 
together with the admitted statistics of the 
local death rates, supplied material to the 
left wing of the Opposition which they 
were not slow to use. There would be 
little advantage in analysing these reports, 
and inquiring how far the sentiment of the 
writers got the better of their logic and 
of their power of surveying the facts before 

1 Thus the < Temps' of June 20 declared that there had 
been nothing so bad since the Jewish captivity. 
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them as a whole : it will be a fair summing 
up of the case to say both that very serious 
evils existed and that every effort to cope 
with them was made. For the moment 
there was an outburst of declamation/ and 
on the 17th, as already related,^ the ad- 
journment of the House was moved. This 
debate was sprung without notice upon Mr 
Brodrick,^ who took the general line of 
defence, that however bad the conditions 
might be, all that was possible was being 
done to better them, and that if the system 
had not been adopted the people would 
have been left to starve upon the veldt. 
Still, it was impossible to rest complacent 
in view of the mortality returns which came 
in from some of the camps,* and the Gov- 

^ See, for example, the quotation from Mr Lloyd-George, 
mprciy p. 187. 

* SttprOj p. 186. 

' It was contended that notice was impossible, on the ground 
that the GoTemment, if apprised, would have stopped dis- 
cussion by what is known as a blocking motion. This, how- 
ever, will not hold good, as the adjournment was moved on 
a Monday afternoon, and private notice could have been given 
to Mr Brodrick any time after 6.30 on the previous Friday 
without any fear of a counter-move between. The discussion 
on May 24 was also raised without notice. 

* E,g.y the deaths for May in Bloemfontein work out at an 
annual rate of over 38 per cent During the same month in 
the camp at Harrismith there were no deaths at all. 
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ernment soon after resolved to send out a 
committee of specially qualified ladies to 
see for themselves and report accordingly. 
Some time elapsed before the committee 
could be constituted, but their names 
were announced on July 22;^ they left 
England without delay, and soon after the 
middle of August were at work upon the 
spot. It should be noted that upon their 
appointment the Government, who had been 
accused of callousness and inhumanity, were 
now denounced by some of their supporters 
for allowing the plans of the generals in 
the field to be subjected to feminine cap- 
rice.^ In Parliament, the subject was re- 
vived at intervals up to the end of the 
session, besides being much bruited in the 
country; but the divided counsels of the 
Opposition did not admit of any attack 
being pressed. Moreover, the critics found 
their usual difficulty in sparing the generals 
while they reviled the Government, since 

1 They consisted of Mrs Fawcett, who was President, Miss 
Lacy Dean, Miss Scarlett, Dr Jane Watherston, and Miss 
Brereton. Miss Scarlett had a medical qualification as well 
as Dr Watherston. Miss Deane was a factory inspector, and 
Lady Knox and Miss Brereton had large hospitol experience. 

3 See * National Beview,' August 1901, pp. 815 and 837. 
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none could assert that the system of these 
camps was devised by the malignant in- 
genuity of Ministers, and imposed on the 
reluctance of humane commanders. Ad- 
mittedly it was a military policy, dictated 
by urgent military necessity, and initiated 
without so much as a reference to the au- 
thorities at home. As, however, both the 
camps and the controversies concerning them 
lasted far into the following year, it will 
be convenient to defer for the present any 
general conclusions that may be drawn from 
their history; and in the meantime this 
chronicle must take up the threads of the 
domestic matters, of which the beginnings 
have already been described. 
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CHAPTER X. 

The Finance Bill entered its Committee 
stage on June 18, and after seven nights' 
discussion was reported on July 2. As 
in the introductory stages, the chief attack 
centred on the coal duty, although its acer- 
bity was largely mitigated by two alter- 
ations which the Chancellor announced. 
By the first the Treasury was to be given 
a dispensing power to exempt from the tax 
coal exported before January 1902 under 
contracts made before the Budget was intro- 
duced; and by the second all coal of the 
value of six shillings per ton and under was 
altogether relieved. The value of these 
concessions was cordially acknowledged by 
same of the opponents of the duty; but a 
stubborn resistance was nevertheless main- 
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tained,^ and the tax was only carried at two 
o'clock on the third night after an angry 
scene. The Opposition to the sugar duty 
was considerably more perfunctory, except in 
the instances of Mr Lough and Mr Kearley, 
who displayed a wealth of technical know- 
ledge which perhaps embarrassed the Chan- 
cellor, but rather mystified than enlightened 
the Committee. Other matters gave no 
serious trouble, and after two days on the 
Report stage ^ the third reading passed on 
July 17. Sir Michael, who had acquired 
a reputation for a certain impulsiveness of 
speech in private, obtained great and de- 
served credit for the patience and courtesy 
with which, from first to last, he conducted 
this Budget, and for the skill with which 
he contrived to carry it without a single 
application of the closure. 

During the course of these discussions, the 
subject which has since became familiar under 
the abbreviated title of "Colonial Prefer- 

^ The close diyision alladed to (sttpra, p. 183) occurred on a 
proposal to make the royalty owner pay a quarter of the tax. 

' On this stage a peculiarly interesting speedi in support 
of the coal duty was made by Mr Harwood, Liberal member 
for Bolton. 
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ence" came before this Parliament for the 
first time. It hardly achieved an auspicious 
entry, inasmuch as on the first day, when 
Sir Howard Vincent moved to reduce the 
duty on colonial tea, the Chancellor, without 
going into merits, declared simply that he 
could not consider the sacrifice of revenue 
that would be involved, and Sir Howard 
found no support at all. On the next day 
Mr Flower moved to exempt colonial sugar 
from one - third of the duty, and dwelt 
strongly on the hardships suffered by the 
West Indian growers from the operation of 
the bounty system. Sir Michael, in reply, 
said nothing as to bounties, lELnd gave Mr 
Flower no encouragement whatever on his 
specific amendment. He said that the pro- 
posal stood condemned by the experience of 
a former system now forty years discarded; 
that the revenue would suffer and the con- 
sumer would not gain;^ that frauds would 

' "It is obviously dear that coDsumers here would pay just 
as much for colonial sugar paying two -thirds duty as for 
foreign sugar paying the full duty.** But why should not the 
remission of the duty stimulate the producers of the more 
lightly taxed article to increase their business by lowering 
their price? 

Q 
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inevitably be attempted,^ and that the neces- 
sary precautions against them would prove 
more burdensome than the duty itself; that 
the principle once admitted for sugar would 
have to be applied to all other staple pro- 
ducts of colonial growth, with the result of 
a new and burdensome tariff; and that our 
export trade to foreign nations would be 
crippled by retaliatory mesisures if what we 
had accorded to the Colonies was reused to 
them. The Chancellor was warmly praised 
by the Opposition, while even of the few 
who spoke in support of Mr Flower, some 
thought the moment inopportune for a divi- 
sion, which, however, was forced by Mr 
Kearley and Mr Lough, who acted ironically 
as tellers for the amendment. The figures 
were 366 to 16, but of course the result 
was misleading, many warm sympathisers 
with the principle of preference being un- 
willing to vote against Government, especi- 
ally at a time when fresh revenue was so 
urgently needed; while the special friends 
of the West Indian interest were trusting to 
assurances of diplomatic efforts towards the 

^ /.A, in paasing foreign sugar off as colonial. 
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abolition of bounties on their behalf.^ Mr 
James Lowther^ made verbal protests on 
subsequent days ; but no renewed action was 
taken, and the session closed with no further 
symptom of the storm which two years later 
was so violently to rage. 

The bill for sanctioning a loan of £60,000,000 
by means of a fresh issue of Consols was 
warmly debated on July 4 ; but the dis- 
cussions turned less upon finance than on 
the purposes for which the money was re- 
quired. Some critics, however, declared that 
a lesser sum ought to have been borrowed, 
and a greater raised out of the taxation of 
the year; while others maintained that a 
large part of the war expenditure ought to 
be imposed on the Transvaal itself. The 
report, however, of Sir David Barbour^ 
showed that this was for the time impos- 
sible, and the Opposition were by no means 
unanimous in pressing the point. In Com- 
mittee there was a good deal of involved 
argument and some groaning as to the 

^ See speech by Mr Lowtheiv-Hansard, July 10, p. 1493. 
' Not to be confounded with his condn, Mr James William 
Lowther, sinoe Speaker. 
» Supra^ p. 126. 
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national credit;^ but the Chancellor had 
little difficulty upon the whole, and there 
was much unreality about the debate, seeing 
that the loan had actually been issued on 
the strength of the resolution passed on the 
morrow of the Budget statement. 

The last task Sir Michael had to discharge 
this session was to withstand a motion by 
Mr Clancy on July 18 for a readjustment 
of the financial relations between Great 
Britain and Ireland. This was a matter 
which had been much agitated since 1896, 
when the report was issued of a committee 
under the presidency of Mr Childers, which 
had been appointed by the former Liberal 
Government. The question is important and 
highly complicated, and to discuss it fully 
would require a separate chapter, to which 
its relative prominence in this particular 
year does not entitle it. Briefly, the Irish 
contention (apart from historical grievances) 
is that, having regard to the poverty of 
Ireland, too much revenue is drawn from 

' The issue had taken place in April at 94^, and the stock 
went at once to a small premium ; but by the date of this 
debate it had fallen to a fractional discount. 
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her in comparison with the yield obtained 
from Great Britain's wealth, and the con- 
clusions of a majority of the Childers com- 
mittee are quoted as decisive upon this point. 
The case of the British Treasury is that 
taxation falls not on areas but on persons;^ 
that no Irishman pays more in taxes than 
any Englishman or Scotsman who owns the 
same amount of property and lives the same 
manner of life ; that the argument relied on 
by the Irish representatives would hold good 
equally of Cornwall or Caithness ; and, finally, 
that the whole contention breaks down if the 
Imperial grants to Ireland from the common 
Exchequer be balanced against the Irish 
contribution to it. The debate this year 
was of a perfunctory kind, as it was plain 
that under the existing financial conditions 
no sort of concession was to be expected, 

1 Some curious little problems arise in considering this ques- 
tion. For example, the yield of the duty on Irish whisky 
more than accounts for the disparity of contribution. If, 
then, Irish whisky ceased to be consumed in Ireland, would 
the alleged injustice cease too ? Again, should not the figures 
of the whisky duty paid in Ireland be reduced by the result 
of a calculation as to how much Irish whbky is consumed 
elsewhere ? If not, how does it stand with the doctrine that 
the consumer pays ? 
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and it may be noted that comparatively few 
Liberals supported the Nationalists in the 
division. It may also be remarked that 
what many consider the strongest argument 
for some special financial treatment for Ire- 
land — that is, the peculiarly baneful eflSeict 
upon her of the introduction of the Free 
Trade system — was used only by one mem- 
ber, not a Nationalist, who has been a con- 
sistent Free Trader himself,^ 

Whatever satisfaction the Grovemment 
might feel in the success of their financial 
proposals was not a little damped by the 
failure of their chief constructive measure — 
the Education Bill of Sir John Gorst Its 
reception had not been unfriendly ; but when 
its provisions began to be considered the op- 
position of two strong interests was aroused. 
The political Nonconformists were incensed 
at the prospect of aid to denominational 
secondary schools, which the form of the 
new conscience clause allowed; while the 
zealots and the officials of the School Board 
system bitterly resented their threatened 
subordination to municipal rivals. The two 

1 Mr T. W. RasseU. 
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sections of course overlapped, and both saw 
farther than the bill itself, the more so 
since Mr Balfour, on May 17, had reaffirmed 
Sir John's original statement that the new 
authority, once set up, was intended to deal 
with primary education, — a prospect which 
was seen naturally to involve the further 
restriction, if not destruction, of the Boards, 
and the maintenance or aid out of rates of 
denominational voluntary schools. On May 
15 the National Liberal Federation passed a 
resolution declaring that all secondary, tech- 
nical, and elementary education should be 
placed under an authority directly elected 
for the purpose, and condemning the Gov- 
ernment bill accordingly, — a view which was 
developed with much warmth at a special 
committee meeting of the same body on 
June 5. On this occasion a note was struck 
that had hardly been audible when the bill 
was introduced, the Chairman^ opening the 
proceedings by declaring that they were 
met together "in a spirit of condemnation, 
of stubborn determination, and of pug- 
nacity, ... to consider a thoroughly Jesuit- 

^ Dr Masdei. 
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ical bill, as full of mischief as an egg was 
full of meat." He went on to say that the 
measure was " the result of backstairs in- 
fluence acting upon not unreluctant instru- 
ments in a deliberate conspiracy against 
popular education, and in the interests of 
a section of the people who were bent on 
ecclesiastical endowment and aggrandisement, 
and in favour of cheap labour and keeping 
the people in their place." Various damna- 
tory resolutions were carried,^ and Mr Perks, 
towards the end of the meeting, declaimed 
against the Government as a "priest-ridden 
Ministry masquerading as educational re- 
formers." On the next day there was a 
"National Conference of Progressive Educa- 
tionalists"^ in London, at which, though the 
language was more moderate, the conclusions 
of the pajrty caucus were practically endorsed, 
though not without considerable protest among 
the audience, and some doubt on the part 

1 Mr Emmott, M.P., dissented, thinking that the bill ought 
to be amended, not rejected, and that the new proposed 
authority would not be very diflferent from that suggested 
by Mr Bryce's Commission in 1895. 

' The use of this barbarous hybrid word is curious among 
men zealous for education. This meeting was convened by 
yarious bodies bearing the marks of close consanguinity. 
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of the Chairman, Lord Spencer, as to the 
wisdom of the principle of direct election, 
and as to the possibility of taking from the 
County Councils the grants for technical 
instruction of which they already disposed. 

It is no unfair surmise to hazs^d that the 
agitation which now developed was not un- 
encouraged by the leaders of the Opposi- 
tion, as affording their followers at least 
one safe common ground of general hos- 
tility to the Government and agreement 
among themselves. Loud, however, as was 
the outcry, it went by no means far in the 
country, and it was only the late period of 
the session that made it really formidable 
to the Government plans. On June 11 
Sir Henry Campbell - Bannerman, with the 
euphemism common in Opposition leaders 
who wish to intimate an intention to be 
unpleasant, said that the bill would occupy 
a great deal of time, and it became manifest 
as, the month went on that the same could 
be said of the Budget and of all the other 
Government business before the House. 
When, on the 24th, it was announced that 
no day could be fixed for the second read- 
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ing, the friends of the measure became 
seriously alarmed, and a large deputation 
of members to Mr Balfour was organised 
by Sir William Anson and others. Mr 
Balfour received them on the 27th, and 
said that he saw no possibility of passing 
the bill without sitting till the middle of 
September, or else resuming later in the 
autumn, and that on the whole he did not 
think the emergency would justify so severe 
a strain on the parliamentary machina 
What with the Civil List, a contentious 
Budget, Army Reform, and the War de- 
bates, the Grovernment would never have 
introduced an Education Bill that year had 
the Cockerton judgment not been delivered ; 
but as they had to deal with the situation 
thus created, they thought it right to bring 
in a comprehensive bill, and give the Op- 
position the benefit of the doubt as to 
whether they would offer a factious re- 
sistance to a measure containing nothing 
whereby party feeling could justifiably be 
inflamed. As it was, they would bring in 
a short bill, simply enabling the municipal 
authorities to allow the schools illegally 
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opened by the School Boards to continue. 
This would assert the principle of municipal 
predominance, and a fuller Education Bill 
would have an early and honourable place 
in the programme of the next session. The 
Duke of Devonshire was present and spoke 
to the same eflTect, insisting that by the 
affirmation of the municipal principle a real 
educational advance would have been made, 
— whereafter the deputation retired with 
comparative satisfaction. The short bill 
was introduced on July 2, and passed its 
second reading on the 9th, after an oppo- 
sition the bitterness of which was hardly 
sweetened by the caustic wit of the Minister 
in charge, who repeated his assertion that 
members of School Boards thought more 
of their machinery than of the end for 
which it had been made. 

On the Committee stage of this abbreviated 
bill an embarrassing situation developed, 
owing to the fact that Mr Lowther, the 
Chairman of Committees, was forced by the 
gout to keep his bed, with the result that 
no application of the closure was possible, 
as the Deputy Chairman at that time was 
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not possessed of the necessary powers. Ac- 
cordingly the Opposition started a full dis- 
cussion on a motion to omit the first 
subsection, and by midnight no progress 
whatever had been made.^ This was on 
July 15, and it was not until the 23rd 
that Mr Lowther was able to resume 
the chair. In the meantime the fiiry of 
direct resistance had been succeeded by the 
craft of negotiation, and Sir William Hart- 
Dyke, a former Education Minister, was 
prevailed upon by the opponents of the 
bill to propose a compromise,^ to the efiect 
that in all cases the Boards should receive 
from the Councils whatever was necessary 
for the continuance of the illegal schools. 
This he accordingly did when the discussion 
was renewed, appealing on the grounds that, 
even as the bill stood, nearly all the schools 
would be kept on by the Councils, but that 
under his proposal the same end would be 
attained with greater harmony, goodwill, and 

^ On the 25th and 26th Mr Lowther was again unable to 
take the chair, and as the 'Hwelye o'clock role" had been 
suspended it was only by favour of the Opposition that the 
House was not kept in permanent session. 

' Originally proposed by Mr Mather of Bossendale. 
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peace. Mr Balfour replied that if the re- 
sult to the schools would be the same, they 
might just as well agree to pass the bill 
as it was, but in truth there was a wider 
issue. The controversy over the bill had 
come to be regarded as a test struggle 
between the aspirations of the Councils and 
the Boards to be the authorities for secondary 
education. The Grovemment had deliber- 
ately preferred the claims of the former, and 
even to appear to abandon that position now 
would justly expose them to the charge of 
inconsistency and vacillation, and thus de- 
stroy the moral authority they must needs 
possess if they were to carry their larger 
bill in the following year. This firm at- 
titude decided the matter: the bill was 
forced through unamended on the third 
day of Committee, and met with no diflS- 
culty later; but the feeling aroused and 
the utterances evoked^ by an issue intrinsi- 



^ Thas at the Liberal party meeting on July 9, Sir J. Kitson 
said, " Gteutlemen, education is now to be ecclesiastic, and we 
who are now seeking for the equipment of the managers of 
our works are to be deprived of the opportunities afforded to 
every European country." On July 23, Mr Osmond Williams 
said in the debate that the short bill was ^'a murderous blow 
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cally so narrow were of ill -omen for the 
cause of education in the ensuing year. 

The demon whose department in the nether 
bureaucracy embraces the religious antagon- 
isms of the United Kingdom, having achieved 
the destruction of the first Education Bill, 
now gave his attention to the Lords' Com- 
mittee on the Boyal Declaration, who had 
been appointed on June 18, and who issued 
their report on the 29th, after a single sit- 
ting of the briefest duration. Their method 
of dealing with the formula was simple, as 
they merely left out the offensive expres- 
sions and retained the substance as it was, 
except that the words ** contrary to the 
Protestant religion" were substituted for 
"superstitious and idolatrous." The report, 
and the circumstances under which it was 
issued, caused almost universal dissatisfaction. 
The bishops of the Established Church, who 
very naturally resented their exclusion from 
the deliberations, objected to the vague - 

at the nation." On the other hand, Lord E. Fitzmaarice, on 
the third reading on July 90, said, though opposing the bill, 
that this sort of talk was ** fudge," and hoped that Sir John 
Qorst would gird up his loins and bring his friends up to the 
point of a really big bill next year. 
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ness of the tenninology, and to the result 
having been come to without the assistance 
of theologians. The extreme Protestants 
denounced the alterations as a yielding to 
Popery; Lord Halifax and his friends were 
incensed by what was left. Other critics 
objected to the substituted words as con- 
veying an obvious truism ; ^ and, finally, the 
Catholics were indignant that their faith 
alone of all the religions of the world 
should still remain selected for adverse dis- 
crimination. On July 8 the report came 
before the House, and the Archbishop of 
Canterbury moved to refer it back, and 
was supported by Lord Spencer, who had 
^been a member of the Committee, and by 
Lord Grey, who, himself a strong Protestant, 
put the case for the Catholics with much 
force. The Lord Chancellor, who had been 
the Chairman of the Committee, took the 
narrow ground that the reference to them 
had been such that only an amendment of 
the existing Declaration, and not any new 

^ /.«., that the inyocation of saints was "contraiy to the 
Protestant religion." No one, of coarse, could suppose 
otherwise. 
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form of profession, had been within their 
scope to recommend ; and in the end, the 
Archbishop and Lord Spencer agreed that, 
in view of opportunities for amendment 
later, a bUl might be brought in on the 
lines of the report. No division was forced 
on this occasion, though the new form of 
words was severely criticised, and Lord 
Bosebery protested against the prospect of 
discussing matters involving the mysteries 
of religion in an open Committee of the 
whole House. The bill was brought in on 
the 19th, with two alterations designed to 
meet objections from both sides of the theo- 
logical arena. 

On the 23rd the second reading was 
moved by Lord Salisbury, who dwelt on 
the strength of the colonial feeling against 
the Declaration, but adhered to the view 
that some declaration must be retained, and 
thought the changes should be as few as 
were consistent with the offensive expres- 
sions being expunged. This time the first 
attack came from the Protestant side. Lord 
Einnaird moving the rejection of the bill 
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altogether, and declaring that the constitu- 
tion must not be changed "at the beck and 
request of the Pope of Rome." Of the 
speakers who followed, all were critical of 
the bill, but only Lord Halifax was willing 
to oppose it, — Lord Llandaff, speaking for 
the Catholics, thanking the Committee for 
going as far its they had, but reiterating 
his objections to the substance of the words 
left in or substituted, and urging that a 
positive avowal of faith should be made 
by the sovereign instead of a repudiation 
of a particular creed. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury was this time more favourable 
to the bill, and insisted that a declara- 
tion was necessary, in view of the political 
pressure which he thought the Pope might 
exercise on a Catholic sovereign;^ but he 
did not show in what respect other enact- 
ments failed to secure that there should 
not be a Catholic sovereign at alL The 

^ He added that it was the more necessary because the 
Pope claimed to be infallible ; but it is very hard, if pos- 
sible, to oonceiye a case in which the highly technical doc- 
trine of papal infallibility could affect any political action 
either of the Pope or of his spiritual subjects. 
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division showed 96 for the bill to only 6 
against.^ 

The next stage was on the first of August, 
when Lord Rosebery returned to the attack, 
and moved the reference of the bill to an- 
other Select Committee on the groimds of 
the faulty composition, hurried proceedings,* 
and unsatisfactory result of the first. A 
considerable debate followed, and much dis- 
content was expressed by various peers, 
spiritual and temporal, the Duke of Norfolk 
in particular protesting against the Select 
Committee having come to a decision with- 
out having taken any steps to ascertain 
the wishes of those for whom he spoke. 
Howbeit, the firont benches combining de- 
feated Lord Rosebery by 105 to 20, so 
that alternative formulae were at once dis- 
cussed, with the result that their Lordships 
soon found themselves in the midst of 
doctrinal entanglements into which they 

^ Lord Halifax and Lord Kinnaird were the tellers against, 
and Lords Aldenham, Norton, Stanmore, and Teynham fol- 
lowed them. All the Catholic peers abstained. 

Lord Tweedmouth acknowledged that the Ck)mmittee 
haying made their amendments proceeded to report without 
waiting to see how the whole amended draft would read. 
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least wished to be plunged. Lord Grey 
moved to substitute for the form in the 
bill the governing words of the Coronation 
Oath,^ a proposal acceptable both to the 
Catholics and to the Primate; but by this 
time the leaders on both sides were deter- 
mined to make no substantial departure 
from the Select Committee's form, and this 
amendment and various others were in turn 
steadily voted down. Finally, the bill 
passed through Committee unchanged, though 
all its critics retained their several dislikes; 
and Lord Llandaff said that if the substance 
of the existing declaration were kept, he 
had rather the words stood in their naked 
offensiveness, lest by being made more toler- 
able they might become the more difficult 
to adequately change. The third reading 
of the bill was unopposed on the 5th; but 
Lord Salisbury gave up all hope of passing 
it into law after Lord LlandaflTs statement 
(which the latter reiterated and amplified), 
and Lord Spencer joined the Prime Minister 



^ '' I will to the utmost of my power mamtain the laws of 
Qod, the true profession of the Gospel, and the Protestant 
Reformed religion, as established by law.'' 
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in asserting that public opinion would not 
countenance the total abolition of the ex- 
isting declaration, which, amended or un- 
amended, would have in substance to remain. 
It cannot truly be said that any of the 
parties to this unfortunate business did full 
justice to themselves or their opinions. The 
attitude of the political leaders resembled 
nothing more closely than that of a person 
engaged in conveying a live coal from the 
carpet to the window with the utmost speed : 
indeed, the whole of the Select Committee 
appeared to be animated by an overmaster- 
ing desire to be rid as soon as might be 
of a troublesome and possibly dangerous 
task. Then the bishops of the Church of 
England, while criticising the Committee's 
formula, were unable as a body to suggest 
an alternative of their own; while the ex- 
treme Protestant party appeared to attach 
to the denunciatory words an importance 
hardly explicable on any ground either 
of expediency or doctrine. Finally, the 
Catholics in the earlier stages undoubtedly 
allowed their indignation at the phrasing to 
obscure their fimdamental ground of pro- 
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test against their faith alone being singled 
out for repudiation by their sovereign, and 
they thus involuntarily created a misleading 
impression on the public mind. Of the 
merits of the controversy the writer will 
only say that, so far as he is aware, the 
Catholics of England are perfectly content 
that the sovereign of their country should 
be of its predominant creed, and that the 
law should so provide; but, on the other 
hand, it may be fairly argued that this 
declaration is no less futile for its purpose 
than offensive in its form, since the monarch 
who should be knave enough to wear his 
crown under a false colour of religion would 
be equally knave enough to make any pro- 
fession that the ingenuity of an Attomey- 
Gteneral might devise. In other respects, 
the episode illustrates the abiding power 
of constitutional forms, which is also re- 
markable in other spheres;^ while the 



^ E,g,^ in that of finance. The whole procedure of the 
Honae of Commons with regard to supply and ways and 
means seems based on the notion that the king with an armed 
retinae is demanding subsidies on the threshold of the House, 
and that all manner of dilatory expedients are necessary in 
order to put him off. 
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utterances of some of the noble lords con- 
cerned expose the embarrassments of men 
of affairs when they enter into religious 
issues without a special study of the points 
involved. Gallio^ comes to the considera- 
tion of such matters with a mixed feeling 
of tedium and trepidation, born of conscious 
ignorance and a special anxiety to rest 
untroubled by the arguments of those whom 
he terms extremist partisans ; whereas, in 
truth, it is only by learning the views of 
such men that the whole case can be fairly 
understood. Moreover, the most stalwart 
extremity of opinion may be found in com- 
bination with the most practical good sense; 
and it is a fair surmise to say that a better 
expedient than the selectest of committees 
for the purpose desired in 1901 would have 
been the joint incarceration {ad vitcmi aut 
consensum) of a number of opposing and 
representative divines that they might find 
a formula that could be tolerated by all. 

Of the other Government measures of this 
session, a bill for the continuance of the 

1 These strictures must not be taken as applying to Lord 
Salisbury in any degree. 
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Agricultural Eating Act of 1896 and the 
Tithe Bating Act of 1899 was brought in 
on July 18, and passed its second read- 
ing on the 29th, after a violent scene at 
which two members were suspended. The 
merits of this measure would be more fit- 
tingly discussed in a history of the previous 
Parliament than in this volume; but some 
fresh interest was given to the controversies 
involved by the publication on June 20 of 
the report of a strong Boyal Commission 
on Local Taxation which had been appointed 
in 1896. This document, or rather series of 
documents, contains much of equal import- 
ance and interest to the reader who has 
the spirit to master its complication; but 
the only practical effect it produced was to 
induce the Government to limit their Con- 
tinuance Bill to four years, in anticipation 
of a revision of the whole rating system, 
which, in fact, has never been brought about. 
The change mollified the Opposition, who 
offered to the bill in its later stages little 
more than a perfimctory resistance. 

Considerably more trouble was given by 
a bill for amending and consolidating the 
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Factory Acts, although no great difference 
of opinion was disclosed on the second read- 
ing, which was passed unopposed on June 
17, and sent to the Standing Committee on 
Trade. * There the proceedings were labor- 
ious and protracted, and the Government 
was more than once defeated. Among 
many controverted points the most promin- 
ent were certain new powers of the Home 
Office with regard to dangerous trades, 
the working hours of women on Saturdays, 
and the inclusion of laundries under the 
general law. The differences under the first 
head occasioned no great trouble; but on 
the second an amendment was carried against 
the Grovernment under pressure from Lanca- 
shire, fixing noon as the hour for women to 
cease work in textile factories. More serious 
was the laundry question, by which an old 
controversy was revived and the life of the 
bill imperilled. In 1895 a Factory Bill had 
been brought in by Mr Asquith, then Home 
Secretary, containing a similar clause making 
laundries factories within the meaning of the 
law. To this great exception was taken by 
the heads of convents and other establish- 
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ments in which laundries were conducted for 
reformatory purposes by the labour of peni- 
tent women or refractory girls, it being 
alleged that the application of the Factory 
Acts would be fatal to the discipline of the 
institutions. This view was specially urged 
by the Irish Nationalist members, who then 
controlled the situation by the balance of 
their votes, and all attempts at an adjust- 
ment having failed, Mr Asquith found that 
he would lose the whole bill if he persevered 
with his clause, which he accordingly aban- 
doned.^ In 1901 Mr Ritchie was in the 
same position, although in his case the 
difl&culty was one of time and not of votes ; 
and although he proposed modifications 
agreeable or tolerable to the English insti- 
tutions,^ he was unable to overcome the Irish 
objections, and on July 27 he announced 
the withdrawal of the clause so far as in- 
stitution laundries were concerned. 

The bill was reported on July 29, and 
took up two late and lively sittings on 

^ The bUl, however, did not pass, as the Qovemment were 
shortly afterwards defeated on what is known as the '* cordite 
division.** 

' Most of these have since accepted inspection voluntarily. 
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August 12 and 13, The decision concern- 
ing women's Saturday work was again con- 
firmed against the Government,^ and in 
most respects the amended bill underwent 
but little change. On the laundry ques- 
tion, however, there was a warm discussion, 
the word "cowardly" being applied to Mr 
Eitchie's action, while some strictures of Mr 
Tennant's on industrial convents roused the 
indignation of the Nationalists to the highest 
degree. As the bill now stood, institution 
laundries were excepted from the factory 
law, whereas ordinary laundries were brought 
under its purview, and those interested in 
the latter made the natural complaint that 
their power of competing would be seriously 
impaired. Mr Ritchie now moved to exempt 
both descriptions alike, and this was carried 
against angry objections but by a large 
majority. A fiirther attempt on one of 
the schedules to override Mr Ritchie's de- 
cision was also defeated at the instance of 
the Government, as it would clearly have 

^ Mr Ritchie having hj his next observation shown a philo- 
sophic demeanour in accepting this rebuff, Mr Healj con- 
gratulated him on his resignation, — '^but it is not the sort 
of resignation we want.'' 
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been a breach of faith to go back on the 
former concession at a time when the op- 
portunity of obstruction had gone by. The 
bill met with little opposition in the Lords 
beyond a protest against the late season 
at which they were asked to consider it; 
and, on the whole, in view of the number 
and complexity of the points involved, its 
enactment brought great credit to Mr Eitchie, 
whose temper and patience had been con- 
spicuous throughout. 

Neverthelesss the laundry incident, com- 
ing upon the top of the failure of the 
Education Bill, revived the grumbling as 
to the competence and energy of the 
Gk)vemment which had more or less sim- 
mered throughout their term of office. On 
the laundry count there is an easy defence. 
The new Factory Bill consisted of fifty-three 
clauses, and the Consolidated Bill, as re- 
turned to the House, of one hundred and 
sixty- three, with seven schedules; and it 
needs little experience of Parliament to 
know that such - a measure can only be 
got through either by consent or by the 
sacrifice of almost all other contentious 
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businefis, and the ruthless application of the 
guillotine closure, — a price in this instance 
clearly too heavy to pay. The same con- 
siderations apply to the Education Bill in 
a much lesser degree; and had it been 
drafted in the autumn, brought in before 
Easter, and forced forward in alternate 
stages with the Finance Bill, it might 
have passed. The truth is, however, that 
Gk)vemments cannot go much &ster than 
their friends desire, notwithstanding the 
current jargon about mechanical majorities; 
and so long as the war lasted there was 
little appetite for legislation either in Par- 
liament or the coimtry, — a fact which, curi- 
ously enough, was recognised by a leading 
Radical journal at the time.^ 

Of the other legislation of this session 
very little need be said. A bill for laying 
a cable across the Pacific from Vancouver 
to New Zealand and Queensland was op- 
posed by the Nationalists alone, and passed 

1 < Daily Newa,' July 22: ''Can Lord Boseberj mention 
any great period of war when domestic reforms went on at 
the same time ? The essence of war is that domestic reforms 
became irrelevant. Both the money and the energy of the 
nation go into other channels.'' 
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through with little difficulty, as did various 
departmental measures, and a bill to enable 
the sovereign to mention the Colonies in 
his official title. A bill forbidding the sale 
of intoxicants to children obtained the 
first place in the private members' ballot, 
and was finally passed with official help; 
but a larger Licensing Bill of the Bishop 
of Winchester's, which had been adopted 
by the Government, got no farther than 
the House in which it was introduced. In 
the procedure of supply, an important 
change was effected on August 7, when a 
resolution was passed enabling the out- 
standing votes to be put class by class 
instead of separately, with the result that 
twelve divisions sufficed where otherwise 
ninety -eight might have been claimed,^ 
and the zealots of Opposition were deprived 
of the anticipated pleasure of a night and 
a day in the division lobbiea 

All this time the war went on, and the 
war debates followed in its wake. The 
second reading of the Loan Bill on July 

^ It was calculated by Mr Balfour that they would hare 
taken twenty hours. 
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4^ gave rise to a violent party scene, the 
Government being accused of having spoilt 
the peace negotiations in the spring and 
neglected conciliation since; while the Op- 
position were told that it was through the 
encouragement of their speeches that the 
war was still kept up. The latter view was 
emphasised on the 19th by the publication 
of a correspondence between Mr Beitz, 
State Secretary of the late Transvaal (Govern- 
ment, and Mr Steyn, President of the late 
Orange Free State, who had left his papers 
behind him in a hurried flight from a surprise 
attack. The former recounted the desperate 
situation of the Transvaal burghers, and urged 
submission to an inevitable fate ; against 
which attitude Mr Steyn protested on the 
triple chance of divine help, European in- 
terference, and the fluctuations of English 
opinion, of which some newspaper extracts 
had given him hopes. The moral of these 
documents was driven home by Mr Asquith 
at his dinner of the same night ^ in words 
which contrast almost ludicrously with utter- 
ances of the left wing of his party compar- 

* /S'Mpm, p. 243. a SuprOy p. 200. 
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ing the South African to the Cuban struggle, 
and even to the efforts of Xerxes against 
Greece.^ Meanwhile the more sanguine feel- 
ing that prevailed at the time of Lord 
Milner's return, although shaken by the 
news of at least one indubitable reverse,^ 
was, on the whole, revived and encouraged 
by Lord Kitchener's weekly reports of the 
enemy's losses, which, in the ignorance still 
existing as to their numbers, appeared to 
give assurance not only of the certainty 
but of the near approach of the much 
longed for end. 

On July 31 Mr Balfour proposed a grant 
of £100,000 to Lord Eoberts for his war 
services. He began by recounting the illus- 
trious list of commanders to whom the coun- 
try had shown its gratitude in the past, and 
to which, by adding Lord Koberts's name, 
they would "augment the glorious charac- 
ter of that which is already so glorious." 
He then recalled the unrelieved gloom of 
the situation after the battle of Colenso, 



^ E,g.f leading article in * Daily News,' June 21. 
' At WilmanaruBt, June 12. There had also been a costly 
and indecisive action at Vlakf ontein on May 29. 
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the menacing complications of the task that 
met the Commander-in-chief on his landing 
in January 1900, the secrecy and audacity 
of his great march from the railway line, 
and the transformation over the whole theatre 
of war that followed in those weeks from 
his master-stroke. "I will not ask whether 
Lord Roberts saved South Africa. That is 
a question which cannot be answered. I 
for my own part will never put a limit to 
the recuperative powers of this country. I 
will never ask whether, had it not been for 
Nelson, we should now be a French province ; 
whether, but for Wellington, Spain and the 
Continent would have remained under the 
heel of a Napoleonic dynasty." Yet, had 
it not been for Lord Roberts, "I think 
Kimberley would have fallen, . . . Mafeking 
would have fallen, . . . 11,000 British troops 
would have been starved into surrender at 
Ladysmith. I think the timid in South 
Africa would have found the courage to 
throw in their lot with the enemies of their 
sovereign. I know not what the conse- 
quences of that would have been. I do 
not know with what eyes foreign nations 
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would have looked upon us. I do not knov7 
what price we should have had to pay for 
national humiliation and loss of prestige. 
We might have recovered it. I believe we 
should have recovered it, — ^but at the cost of 
what national exhaustion, at the cost of what 
national sacrifice ! Overcoming difficulties how 
great, dealing with obstacles apparently how 
insurmountable! From all this we have 
been saved by the genius of the man whom 
I now ask the House of Commons to 
reward." Sir Henry Campbell - Bannerman 
seconded the motion in a few tactful words, 
after which came a torrent of invective 
against Lord Boberts fi[*om Mr Dillon, in 
terms which he who unearths may read. 
Various reasons against the vote were given 
by other speakers, whether personal to Lord 
Boberts or general to such grants, or 
directed against the amount or the time^ 
of the proposal ; but in the end it was 
carried by 281 to 73, the minority being 
made up of 56 Irish Nationalists and 19^ 
of the regular Opposition. 

^ That is, when the war was still unfiDished. 
^. Tellers are included. 

S 
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On August 2 came the Colonial Office 
vote, on which the leader of the Opposition 
plied the Colonial Secretary with many 
questions, but finished his speech without 
any motion to point the adverse trend of 
his remarks. Mr Chamberlain, in the course 
of his reply, announced that a new departure 
would be taken by forming a protected area 
within the Transvaal by lines of block-houses, 
and denying the rights of belligerents to 
guerilla assailants within this zone.^ Of the 
military situation he took a hopeful view, 
and he declared that, as the negotiations 
had failed solely on the question of inde- 
pendence, he would offer no further terms, 
though he would consider any that the 
enemy might propose. His speech was sub- 
jected to a fire of interruption, which the 
Unionists returned upon Mr Lloyd -George 
after the latter had spoken for nearly an 
hour, whereupon the Nationalists revised to 
hear Sir Edward Grey, who attempted to 
define the Liberal Imperialist position. The 
Chairman restored order in the end, and 

^ It does not seem that these Revere intentions were ever 
carried out. 
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Sir Edward was able to finish his speech, in 
which, though he deplored Mr Chamberlain's 
acerbity, he endorsed his conclusions in all 
essentials, — for which he was denounced by 
Mr Redmond,^ who prayed God that the 
Boer resistance might be strengthened, and 
the history of the American Colonies might 
be repeated. This last speech presumably 
affected the division on a motion to reduce 
Mr Chamberlain's salary, for the mover ^ did 
not himself vote, and only twenty Liberal 
members threw in their lot with the Irish 
party. The Opposition that night reached 
**the last stage of humiliation," wrote Mr 
Massingham in *The Daily News' next day. 
The last war debate was on August 15, 
when a proclamation, issued by Lord Kitch- 
ener on the 7th, formed the main theme 
for Opposition attack. This document, 
which called upon all Boers still in the 
field to surrender by September 16, undei 



^ Among other points, Sir Edward had urged that if exe- 
cutions were unayoidable, they should be carried out in a 
dignified manner, as to which Mr Redmond spoke of '' what 
has masqueraded to-night as the Liberal policy of the digni- 
fied gallows." 

' Mr Charles Hobhouse. 
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pain of perpetual banishment from South 
Africa, was inveighed against by Sir William 
Harcourt on the triple ground of inhumanity, 
illegality, and inexpediency, — a great part 
of his argument turning upon whether the 
British could be said to ** occupy" the 
country in the sense required to justify 
such punitive measures by international law. 
Mr Chamberlain, in reply, took full re- 
sponsibility for the proclamation, and cited 
foreign precedents as sanctioning even harsher 
measures; but on the point of expediency 
he did not go further than to say that 
the step, which had been approved and in 
part suggested by the Natal Government, 
was at anyrate worth a trial. Among the 
Opposition some repeated their accustomed 
charges of cruelty and forebodings of dis- 
aster; but Mr Asquith, while admitting 
that the proclamation had not the force 
of law, regarded it as a warning of what 
friture legislation might effect, and justi- 
fied it on the Elsass precedent of 1871, when 
the former French subjects were required 
to conform to the new Government or to 
be expelled. In the interests of our own 
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soldiers who, for so many months, had under- 
gone labours as thankless as they were ex- 
hausting, he approved the adoption of any 
measure that would shorten the war, re- 
concilable with humanity and law, and on 
neither of these grounds did he impugn the 
proclamation ; but he had the gravest doubts 
as to its practical good effect. The event 
proved these doubts to be more than justi- 
fied; and, indeed, the whole history during 
this war of the British proclamations, which 
appeared equally ineffective, whether con- 
ciliatory or menacing, can be recalled with 
no satisfaction now; while this episode — and 
it was not the first of its kind — says little 
as to the wisdom of our own colonists' 
advice.^ 

Outside Parliament during this period a 
brief mention is due to a spirited speech 
in defence of the Government by Mr Brod- 
rick on July 10, and to a great city meeting 
the same day at the Guildhall, when the 
most emphatic declarations were made, and 



^ During this debate Sir Charles Dilke cited a very remark- 
able and prophetic passage on gnerilla warfare from the Qer- 
mau Iuili-a^^ writer CiauBewitz. See Appendix D. 
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resolutions carried, in support of the unflag- 
ging prosecution of the war. Finally, at 
Blenheim, on August 10, there was an 
immense Unionist gathering at which the 
leaders unbosomed their feelings as to the 
conduct of the active Opposition, and Mr 
Chamberlain caused some sensation by a 
seeming adumbration of retributive measures 
against the Irish party in the form of a 
bill for the redistribution of seats. It 
should be added that, on July 22 and 
August 5, two judgements on labour ques- 
tions were delivered in the House of Lords ^ 
which were destined to have an effect on 
politics of the first importance ; but as they 
were not brought up in Parliament till 
the following year, their consideration must 
be postponed. 

The last days of this session were marked 
by an untoward incident. ' The Globe ' 
newspaper of August 14 published an 
article in the absence of the editor, which 
was at least patient of the interpretation 
that the Nationalist members, or some of 

1 The " Taff Vale " case on July 22, and " Quinn v. Leatham " 
on August 3. 
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their number, were in the habit of making 
a corrupt pecuniary use of their Parliament- 
ary opportunities. Under this they nat- 
urally declined to rest quiet, and / on the 
15 th Mr Bedmond moved that the words 
constituted a breach of the privileges of 
Parliament, and that the editor and manager 
of the paper should be summoned to appear 
at the bar of the House. On merits there 
was no possible answer, and the bitterest 
Parliamentary opponents of the Nationalist 
party never conceived that in this respect 
they had sullied the reputation of the House, 
or thrown any suspicion of dishonour on the 
system of private bill procedure of which 
the nation was so legitimately proud. Mr 
Balfour, however, thought the summoning of 
the parties would lead to an undignified and 
useless wrangle, and offered a Select Com- 
mittee in the following session, while Lord 
Hugh Cecil thought that a better expedient 
would be to direct a prosecution by the 
Atjbomey - General. The Irish party, how- 
ever, rejected these alternatives, the motion 
passed without opposition, and the editor, 
who had been sojourning in guiltless uncon- 
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sciousness in France, duly appeared with 
his manager at the bar, when they made 
an apology (though none too ample), and 
were formally censured by Mr Speaker. 
The latter's words on this occasion were 
appropriate, and his manner lacked nothing 
of its usual dignity ; but the whole procedure 
appeared ineffective in the absence of any 
substantial penalty. The censuring took 
place upon the 16th, and on the 17th, after 
the usual desultory discussion which marks 
the closing day of a session, the tired House 
broke up at last. 

Thus ended the Parliamentary session of 
the year of grace one thousand nine hundred 
and one; and if the quantity of legislative 
output be the true test of senatorial labours, 
few modern years will take a lower place. 
An important Budget had indeed been 
passed, and the Civil List of the sovereign 
had been settled; but both these measures 
were matters of necessity, and the second 
one of general, if not universal, goodwill. 
Otherwise there was little in this year's 
Statute book, apart from consolidation and 
renewal, to break the list of departmental 
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commonplaces and afford material to the 
(Government pamphleteers wherewith to 
furnish party speakers during the Becess. 
Moreover, the general tediimi and exhaustion 
were out of all proportion to the tangible 
result, and seldom can Ministers and their 
supporters have felt better pleased to leave 
Westminster and less anxious to return. 

And yet for a member of the Unionist 
majority there was not a little in the cir- 
cumstances of the time at once to lighten 
drudgery then and gladden remembrance 
now. In contrast to the compromises and 
perplexities of legislation, there was a plain 
duty to be done, without misgiving, quali- 
fication, or reserve. The war had to be 
sustained to the end, the Government had 
to feel that their men were behind them, 
the generals to be assured of the constancy 
of the people, the last chances of the adver- 
sary to be utterly destroyed. And in this 
there was little if any rancour against the 
unhappy and deluded bands who, deserted 
by the author of their misfortunes, and 
misled by the worthless sympathy of their 
backers, kept up a fine fight against fate. 
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It was not with this brave remnant that the 
real moral struggle lay: it was with the 
weak-minded, the perverted, the malignant 
at home ; with the expeotant malice of foreign 
observers ; with the " Schadenfreude " of great 
Powers whose aversion was tempered by their 
fears. And thus it yielded a deep satisfaction 
when reading of the hatred and calumnies of 
Europe — sure tributes to a nation's strength 
— to know that the monotony of daily attend- 
ance was blighting the hopes of the King's 
enemies, and driving forward the ship of 
Empire on her appointed way. Besides, it 
was good to foUow Ministers who might err 
but who never quailed; still better in the 
sacrifice of rest and pleasure to feel some 
slight, faint community of effort with the 
toiling soldiers on the distant veldt. Since 
those days fortune has frowned where she 
smiled, and the ship drifts with the wind 
and tide ; but the work of that year is but 
in part — pray God not fatally — undone; 
and the men who did their thankless duty 
then know still that their hours were not 
wasted nor their labour vain. 
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THE MINISTRY BEFORE THE DISSOLUTION 
OF 1900. 



Prime Minister . 

Lord Chancellor . 

Lord President 

First Lord of the Treasury . 

Chancellor of the Exchequer 

Foreign Secretary . 

Colonial Secretary 

Home Secretary . 

Secretaiy for War 

Secretary for India 

First Lord of the Admiralty 

President of the Board of 

Trade .... 
President of the Local Oov- 

emment Board . 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland . 
Lord Chancellor of Irebmd . 
Secretary for Scotland . 
President of the Board of 

Agricaltnre 
Lord Privy Seal . 
Chancellor of the Duchy of 

Lancaster . • . • 
Chief Commissioner of Works 



Marqubss of Salisbury. 
Eabl of Halsburt. 
DincB OF Dkvonbhirb. 
A. J. Balfour. 
Sir M. Hicbb-Bsach. 
Marquxss OF Salisbury. 

JOBBPH ChAMBXRLAIV. 

Sir M. Whitx Ridlkt. 
Marqubss of Lansdowne. 
Lord G. Hamilton, 
g. j. goschen. 

C. T. Ritchie. 



HsNRT Chaplin. 

Earl Cadooan. 

Lord Ashbournx. 

Lord Balfour of Burleigh. 

W. H. LoNO. 
Viscount Cross. 

Lord James of Hereford. 
A Akers-Douolas. 



The above formed the Cabinet. 
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Postmaster-General 
Chief Secretary for Ireland . 
Vice-President of the Council 
Attomey-Creneral . 
Solicitor-General . 
Lord Advocate 
Solicitor-General for Scotland 
Attorney-General for Ireland 
Solicitor-General for Ireland 
Patronage Secretary to the 
Treasury . . . . 
Financial Secretary to the 
Treasury . . . . 
Secretary to the Admiralty . 
Parliamentary Secretary to 
the— 

Home Office . 

Foreign Office 

War Office . 

Colonial Office 

India Office . 

Board of Trade 

Local GU)Ternment Board 
Civil Lord of the Admiralty 
Financial Secretary to the 

War Office 
Paymaster-General 
Lord Steward 
Lord Chamberlain 



Marquess of Lomdondbrrt. 

G. W. Balfour. 

Sir J. E. Gorst. 

Sir R. Finlat. 

Sir E. Carson. 

a. g. murrat. 

C. S. Dickson. 

John Atkinson. 

George Wright. 

Sir W. Walrond, Bart 

R W. Hanburt. 

W. G. E. Macartney. 



Jesse Collinqs. 
Hon. St John Brodrick. 
George Wtndham. 
Earl of Selborne. 
Earl of Onslow. 
Earl of Dudlet. 
T. W. Russell. 
A. Chamberlain. 



J. P. Williams. 

Duke of Marlborough. 

Earl of Pembroke. 

Earl of Hopetoun. 
^ H. T. Anstruther. 
Junior Lords of the Treasury I W. H. Fisher. 

(.Lord Stanlet. 

Viscount Curzon. 

Viscount Valentia. 

Hon. AlLWTN FELL0WE& 



Treasurer of the Household . 
Comptroller of the Household 
Vice-Chamberlain . 
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THE MINISTEY AFTER THE DISSOLUTION 
OF 1900. 



Prime Minister 
Lord Chancellor . 
Lord President . 
First Lord of the Treasury . 
Chancellor of the Exchequer 
Foreign Secretary 
Colonial Secretaiy - . 
Home Secretary . 
Secretary for War 
Secretary for India 
Secretaiy for Scotland . 
First Lord of the Admiralty 
President of the Board of 

Trade .... 
President of the Local Qov- 

emment Board . 
President of the Board of 

Agriculture 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland . 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland . 
Lord Privy Seal . 
Chancellor of the Duchy of 

Lancaster .... 
Chief Commissioner of Works 
Postmaster-Qeneral 



Marquess of Salisbury. 
Earl of Halsbury. 

DUKB OF DbVONSHIRE. 

A. J. Balfour. 

Sir M. Hicks-Beach. 

Marquess of Lansdowne. 

Joseph Chauberlain. 

C. T. Ritchie. 

Hon. St John Brodrick. 

Lord G. Hamilton. 

Lord Balfour of Burleigh. 

Earl of Selborne. 

G. W. Balfour. 



W. H. Long. 

R. W. Hanbury. 
Earl Cadogan. 
Lord Ashbourne. 
Marquess of Salisbury. 

Lord James of Hereford. 
A. Akers-Douglas. 
Marquess of Londonderry. 



ITie above formed the Cabinet. 



Chief Secretary for Irebmd . 
Vice-President of the Council 
Attorney-General . 
Solicitor-General . 
Lord Advocate 
Solicitor-General f orSootland 



George Wyndham. 
Sir J. E. Gorst. 
Sir R Finlay. 
Sir E. Carson. 
A. G. Murray. 
C. S. Dickson. 
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Attorney-General for Ireland 

Solicitor-General for Ireland 

Patronage Secretary to the 

Treasury .... 

Financial Secretary to the 

Treasury .... 

Secretary to the Admiralty . 

Parliamentary Secretary to 

the— 

Home Office . 

Foreign Office 

War Office 

Colonial Office 

India Office . 

Board of Trade 

Local Gk)yemment Board 
Civil Lord of the Admiralty 
Financial Secretary to the 

War Office 
Paymaster-Qeneral 
Lord Steward 
Lord Chamberlain 

Junior Lords of the Treasury 

Vice-Chamberlain 
Treasurer of the Household . 
Comptroller of the Household 



John Atkinson. 
Qeorob Wbioht. 

Sir W. Walrond, Bart. 

A. Chauberlain. 

H. O. Arnold-Forstbr. 



Jessb Collinos. 
Viscount Cranbornb. 
Lord Raolan. 
Earl of Onslow. 
Earl of Hardwickb. 
Earl of Dudlbt. 
J. Q. Lawson. 
E. G. Prbttman. 

Lord Stanlbt. 

DuKB of Marlborough. 

Earl of Pbmbrokb. 

Earl of Clarendon. 
( H. T. Anstruthbr. 
< W. H. Fisher. 
(Hon. AiLWTN Fellowbs. 

Sir a. Acland-Hood, Bart. 

V. Cavendish. 

Viscount Valentia. 



N,B. — Some minor Court appointments are not included in 
the above. 
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APPENDIX B. 

(Extr(U!Ud from Hansard's Parliamentary Debate,) 



HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Friday, 26th Jwnufxry 1901. 

THE DEATH OF QUEEN VICTORIA. 
Mbssagb from thb King. 

Delivered by the Marquess of Salisbury and read by 
the Lord Chancellor, as follows: — 

Edward Rbx. 

The King is fully assured that the House of Lords 
will share in the deep sorrow which has befallen His 
Majesty and the Nation by the lamented death of 
His Majesty's mother, the late Queen. Her devotion 
to the welfare of Her country and Her people, and 
Her wise and beneficent rule during the sixty- 
four years of Her glorious reign, will ever be held 
in affectionate memory by Her loyal and devoted 
subjects throughout the dominions of the British 
Empire. 

The Primb Minibtbr and Lord Privt Seal (The 
Marquess of Salisbury) : My Lords, I have to move that 
*' an humble Address be presented to His Majesty to assure 

T 
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His Majesty that this House deeply sympathises in the 
great sorrow which His Majesty has sustained by the 
death of our beloved Sovereign, the late Queen, whose 
unfailing devotion to the duties of her high estate and to 
the welfare of her people will ever cause her reign to be 
remembered with reverence and affection; to submit to 
His Majesty our respectful congratulations on his accession 
to the Throne, and to assure him of our loyal attachment 
to his person ; and, further, to assure him of our earnest 
conviction that his reign will be distinguished, under the 
blessing of Providence, by an anxious desire to maintain 
the laws of the kingdom and to promote the happiness 
and liberty of his subjects." My Lords, in making this 
motion, I have to perform by far the saddest duty that 
has ever befallen me, and you in voting it will be animated 
by similar feelings. We are echoing the accents of sorrow 
which reach us from every part of the Empire and every 
part of the globe, and which express the deep and heart- 
felt feeling — a feeling deeper than I ever remember— of 
sorrow at the singular loss which, under the dispensation 
of Diviue Providence, we have suffered, and of admiration 
for the glorious reign and the splendid character of the 
Sovereign whom we have lost. 

My Lords, the late Queen had so many titles to our 
admiration that it would occupy an enormous time to 
glance at them even perfunctorily ; but that on which I 
think your Lordships will most reflect, and which will 
chiefly attach to her character in history, is that, being a 
constitutional Monarch with restricted powers, she reigned 
by sheer force of character, by the lovableness of her 
disposition, over the hearts of her subjects, and exercised 
an influence in moulding their character and destiny which 
she could not have done more if she had had the most 
despotic power in her hands. She has been a great in- 
stance of government by example, by esteem, by love; 
and it will never be forgotten how much she has done for 
the elevation of her people, not by the exercise of any 
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prerogatiye, not by the givii^g of any commands, but by 
the simple recognition and contemplation of the brilliant 
qualities which she has exhibited in her exalted position. 

My Lords, it may be perhaps proper that those who, 
like noble Lords opposite and myself, have had the op- 
portunity of seeing the close workings of her character 
in the discharge of her duties as a Sovereign, should take 
this opportunity of testifying to the great admiration she 
inspired and the great force which her distinguishing 
chfuracteristics exercised oyer all who came near her. The 
position of a constitutional Sovereign is not an easy one. 
Duties have to be reconciled which sometimes seem far 
apart. Much has to be accepted which it may not be 
always pleasant to accept; but she showed a wonderful 
power, on the one hand, of observing with the most absolute 
strictness the limits to her action which the Constitution 
draws, and, on the other hand, of maintaining a steady and 
persistent influence on the action of her Ministers in the 
course of legislation and government which no one could 
mistake. She was able to accept some things of which, 
perhaps, she did not entirely approve, but which she 
thought it her duty in her position to accept. She always 
maintained and practised a rigorous supervision over public 
affairs, giving to her Ministers the benefit of her advice, 
and warning them of danger if she saw there was danger 
ahead; and she certainly impressed many of us with a 
profound sense of the penetration, almost intuition, with 
which she saw the perils with which we might be 
threatened in any course it was thought expedient to 
adopt. She left upon my mind, she left upon our minds, 
the conviction that it was always a dangerous matter to 
press on her any course of the expediency of which she 
was not thoroughly convinced ; and, without venturing to 
go into details, which ef course I cannot do, I may say 
with confidence that no Minister in her long reign ever 
disregarded her advice, or pressed her to disregard it^ 
without afterwards feeling that he had incurred a danger- 
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oos responsibilitj. She had an extraordinary knowledge 
of what her people would think — extraordinary because 
it could not have come from any personal intercourse. 
I have said for years that I always thought that when I 
knew what the Queen thought I knew pretty certainly 
what view her subjects would take, and especially the 
middle classes of her subjects. Such was the extraordinary 
penetration of her mind. Yet she never adhered to her 
own conceptions obstinately. On the contrary, she was 
full of concession and consideration; and she spared no 
effort — I might almost say she shrank from no sacrifice 
— ^to make the task of conducting this difficult Govern- 
ment more easy to her advisers than it would otherwise 
have been. 

My Lords, I feel sure that the testimony I have borne 
will be abundantly sustained by all those who have been 
called to the counsels of the Crown. We owe her gratitude 
in every direction — for her influence in elevating the people, 
for her power with foreign Courts and Sovereigns to remove 
difficulties and misapprehensions which sometimes might 
have been dangerous ; but, above all things, I think, we 
owe her gratitude for this, that by a happy dispensation 
her reign has coincided with that great change which has 
come over the political structure of this country and the 
political instincts of its people. She has bridged over that 
great interval which separates old England from new 
England. Other nations may have had to pass through 
similar trials, but have seldom passed through them so 
peaceably, so easily, and with so much prosperity and 
success as we have. I think that future historians will 
look to the Queen's reign as the boundary which separates 
the two states of England — ^England which has changed so 
much — and recognise that we have undergone the change 
with constant increase of public prosperity, without any 
friction to endanger the peace or stability of our civil life, 
and at the same time with a constant expansion of an 
Empire which every year grows more and more powerful. 
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We owe all these blessings to the tact, the wisdom, the 
passionate patriotism, and the incomparable judgment of 
the Sovereign whom we deplore. 

I have also to move that we present our congratulations 
to His Majesty on his accession to the Throne, and to 
convey the assurance to His Majesty of our loyal attach- 
ment to his person, and, further, of our earnest conviction 
that his reign will be distinguished, under the blessing of 
Providence, by an anxious desire to maintain the laws of 
the kingdom and to promote the happiness and liberty of 
his subjects. His Majesty, indeed, comes to the Throne 
with great advantages. He has before him the greatest 
example he could have to follow. He has been familiar 
with our political and social life for more than one genera- 
tion ; he enjoys a universal and enormous popularity ; he 
is beloved in foreign countries and foreign Courts almost as 
much as he is at home ; and he has that profound know- 
ledge of the working of our institutions and the conduct 
of our affairs that he. begins with provision and security 
against mistakes that few sovereigns have enjoyed. We 
may tender him our allegiance with earnest sincerity, and 
with the belief that he will adorn the Throne to which he 
is called, and that he will not be an unworthy successor of 
the most illustrious Sovereign that has ever adorned the 
Throne of England. 

Moved, That an humble Address be presented to His 
Majesty : 

To assure His Majesty, That this House deeply sym- 
pathises in the great sorrow which His Majesty has sus- 
tained by the death of our beloved Sovereign the late 
Queen, whose unfailing devotion to the duties of Her high 
estate and to the welfare of Her people will ever cause 
Her Eeign to be remembered with reverence and affection ; 

To submit to His Majesty our respectful congrattdations 
on His accession to the Throne, to assure His Majesty of 
our loyal attachment to His person ; and, further, to assure 
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Him of oui earnest conviction that His Reign will be 
distingaisbed, under tbe blessing of Providence, by an 
anxious desire to maintain tbe Laws of the Kingdom, and 
to promote the happiness and liberty of his subjects. 

The Earl of Kimbbrlbt: My Lords, I beg leave to 
second the motion made by tbe noble Marquess. I am 
sure there is not a Member of this House who wiU feel 
that on this occasion it is not a mere formal motion which 
we make as loyal subjects on the death of our Sovereign. 
It is something much more: it is an occasion when our 
inmost feelings are touched by remembrance of her happy, 
glorious reign. • 

I agree with every word that has been said, and well 
said, by the noble Marquess opposite. He has had unique 
experience, as a powerful Prime Minister, of intercourse 
with the Sovereign, which, naturally, I have never enjoyed ; 
but it does so happen that my first intercourse with the 
Queen as a Minister — ^a subordinate Minister — dates back 
even farther than that of the noble Marquess. I may 
perhaps be forgiven for mentioning that I occupied the 
position of Under Secretary for Foreign Affiiirs in the last 
days of 1852. Of course, I was not at that time a re- 
sponsible Minister, but as Under Secretary I did on more 
than one occasion come into immediate contact with the 
Sovereign, and even to some extent upon matters of busi- 
ness. She treated me with that extraordinary consideration 
and kindness which always marked her intercourse with 
all who came near her. From the very first — ^though I 
do not claim to have any special insight — I was struck 
with the extraordinary qualities the Queen displayed, and 
as years went on my experience of this increased, and I 
can corroborate every word that has been said by the noble 
Marquess. The position of a constitutional Sovereign is 
one which may not be of great direct power, but the Queen 
has shown that it may be one of far-reaching and most 
beneficent influence. I suppose no Sovereign who ever 
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sat on the Throne of this kingdom exercised so wide an 
influence or was so greatly beloved ; and her influence ex- 
tended not merely to the people of this country, and the 
extensive dominions over which she reigned, — it extended 
to every civilised country throughout the world. I should 
think there is no precedent whatever where a Sovereign — 
I might almost say any individual — ^has been so greatly, 
so sincerely, so universally mourned as in the case of our 
late Queen. My Lords, that circumstance shows that she 
must have posseraed qualities of the most remarkable kind. 
Those who have had the great advantage of coming into 
immediate contact with her must have been, like the noble 
Marquess, struck with the extraordinary and profound 
knowledge which she possessed of public affairs. I must 
say I was always amazed at the sound and real knowledge 
which she possessed of almost all the important affairs 
which engrossed our attention from time to time. It was 
not, as is the case with many, that she had, as she naturally 
would have, made special inquiry into these matters and 
put herself in a position to discuss them with her Ministers. 
It was something much more. Tou came in contact 
with one who was profoundly acquainted with all these 
affairs — ^probably far more, in many cases, than the Ministers 
who had to transact business with her; and the more you 
transacted business with her the more you were astonished 
at the depth of her knowledge and the acuteness of her 
judgment. She possessed, if I may say so, in a pre- 
eminent degree, the qualities possessed by women of great 
ability; but she possessed also that which I have never 
met with before in a woman — the calm judgment and the 
wisdom which we generally think are only the property of 
men. The Queen was a wise statesman, if I may use an 
expression which, of course, in itself is inaccurate; and I 
must say for myself that I never conversed with her on 
business — and I have had a good many conversations with 
her — ^without being struck with her ability and her extra- 
ordinary foresight and judgment. 
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But, my Lords, there was something much more than 
that. The noble Marquess touched upon the subject. As a 
constitutional Sovereign, of course, as a rule, she was bound 
to follow the advice of her Ministers, and I have, even in 
my own humble case, known instances where the judgment 
of Her Majesty and my own opinion differed, and I had a 
long argument with her on the subject, during which not 
for one single moment did she in any way display any 
kind of resentment at my not agreeing with her. She 
argued the question temperately and with moderation and 
great wisdom. The noble Marquess alluded to the fact, 
which I might not otherwise have mentioned, that, as I 
suppose has happened in the experience of several of us, 
there have been cases where the Queen's judgment was 
better than ours. I remember well a case which I cannot 
refer to, in which, unfortunately, I entirely differed from 
the opinion which Her Majesty held, and, of course, I felt 
it to be my duty, holding the opinion strongly, to press 
it, and the Queen ultimately, though with great reluctance, 
gave way to me. She warned me that I should lament 
the consequences. The event proved that the Queen was 
right and that I was wrong; and I well remember that 
afterwards, when I met her, I said, " Well, Ma'am, I am 
bound to admit that your judgment was sounder than my 
own. The apprehensions you entertained have been ful- 
filled, unluckily, in this case." I only mention that to 
show how intimate her acquaintance with affairs was, and 
how wise she was in these matters. It was not only that 
one consulted her, as one was bound to do, as the Sovereign 
of this country, but you consulted her because she was a 
person of the greatest and widest knowledge, and of calm 
and sound judgment. And I remember very well an old 
chief of mine, a very able man, Lord Clarendon, then the 
Foreign Minister, saying to me when I was Under Secretary, 
after discussing some matter of importance, '' Well, let us 
have the Queen's opinion. The Queen's opinion is always 
worth hearing, even if you do not agree with it"; and 
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that expiedsee my own opinion with regard to it. My 
Lords, a more sagacious Sovereign never reigned in this 
country; and if you consider the widespread influence 
which she has exercised as a constitutional Sovereign, — if 
you consider that, year hy year, her influence increased, 
and that year by year, up to the time of her lamented 
death, the aflection of all classes in the country was more 
and more displayed, — I think you will say that the noble 
Marquess did not exaggerate when he said no more suc- 
cessful, no more beloved Sovereign, ever sat upon the 
Throne of this country. 

But there is something more to be said. Her influence 
and the admiration of her qualities extended far beyond 
this country. In India — ^that great Empire from which 
she derived one of her titles, — in India, by all accounts, 
there is the greatest sorrow for her loss, and the greatest 
sympathy expressed by all the native princes, and, I have 
no doubt, all the native population. I have mentioned, 
what is the feeling in all foreign countries, and observe 
how remarkable, how singular, this sympathy is. I am not 
going, on an occasion like this, to touch, even in the 
remotest degree, on any question of our relations with 
foreign countries, but relations with foreign countries 
naturally and necessarily involve us very often in disputes, 
and sometimes one nation is leas friendly than another, as 
must occur ; but on this occasion the feeling of all these 
countries has been shown to be one of sympathy with the 
death of our Sovereign, quite independently, as far as I 
can see, of the particular relations that may exist at this 
time. I am not aware that there is any instance in history 
where the influence of one person has been so great as to 
overcome the feelings which arise from the political rela- 
tions existing between the diflerent nations of the world. 
That alone shows how unique and beneficent was the in- 
fluence which she exercised. 

My Lords, I have said enough of Her Majesty's relations 
with public affairs. The noble Marquess has, with more 
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experience than I have, expressed, and in more admirable 
language, what we all feel on that subject; but I think 
there is one other side on which I may say a word. It is 
this — ^the extent to which Her Majesty inspired all those 
who had the great privilege of intercourse with her with 
a feeling of personal afifection which was most remarkable. 
In the event of any calamity befalling us, no one expressed 
their sympathy in more kindly and feeling terms, no one 
conveyed to her subjects sympathy in terms which touched 
the heart more deeply than Her Majesty; and any one 
who has su£fered any bitter sorrow will know that from 
none came more touching words of consolation than from 
our late Sovereign. I have nothing further to add, but I 
confess I feel most strongly — ^and I hope I am not exceed- 
ing the bounds of what should be said by any public man 
when I confidently assert this — ^that, not only in my own 
opinion, but in that of many others, our feeling was not 
merely that of the highest respect for the Sovereign of 
this country and for her great and eminent qualities, but 
we felt, as far as it was possible in such a case in our 
relations with our Sovereign, that she was a personal friend, 
and we deplore her loss as such. The noble Marquess has 
also included in his motion an expression of the feeling 
which we all entertain towards the successor of the Queen. 
We have many of us for a long time had an opportunity 
of witnessing the career of the Prince of Wales. He is 
now our Sovereign, and I believe myself that his know- 
ledge of affairs, and his tact and good judgment, will 
enable him to walk in the footsteps of his august mother; 
and no greater wish can I express than that he should 
Valk in her steps, and nothing do I more desire, not only 
for his own reputation, but for the benefit of the great 
Empire over which he has been called upon to rule. 

The Lord Archbishop of Canterbury: My Lords, I 
desire to be allowed to say a few words upon this matter 
as representing the Church of England, which, as your 
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Lordships are aware, is connected by closer ties with the 
Sovereign in this country than in almost any other. For 
myself, it is impossible to look back over Her Majesty's 
reign without a deep sense of gratitude to God for having 
given us such a Sovereign to reign over us, — ^a Sovereign 
whose powers of statesmanship and powers of advising 
those who had the government in their hands have been 
already spoken of, but whose influence as a woman, and, 
I may add, as a truly religious woman, was far greater 
than anything which could be exercised by the wisest 
statesman or the cleverest administrator. Her influence, 
the character of her Court, the character of the domestic 
life, of which her subjects were allowed to know some- 
thing, had a penetrating power which reached far beyond 
the possibility of our being able to trace it. There can be 
no question that all society has been the better because 
the Queen has reigned. There cannot be a question that 
it has been a blessing to very, very many who knew not 
from whence the blessing flowed. Thousands upon thou- 
sands, I have no doubt at all, are living better lives, 
although they know not the reason, simply because there 
was such a Sovereign on the throne, a Sovereign who gave 
the people all her intellectual powers, who gave the people 
all her extraordinary knowledge of what affected their 
interests, but who aJso gave the people her very heart, 
the loving sympathy with which on all occasions she 
spoke — to those who needed such sympathy — the words 
by which she made us all feel that she cared for every 
one of us, the readiness with which she responded to every 
call made upon her as not only a woman, but a loving 
woman, amongst her people whose love she longed to win. 
The influence which such a Sovereign exercised it would 
be difficult to find anywhere in the history that is past 
It would be difficult to find the equal of it ; it would be 
impossible to find anything that could surpass it. She 
was a religious woman. She prayed for her people. She 
was a good woman. She set up a true standard of such 
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lives as Christians ought to live. She made us all feel 
that we were hers and that she desired to be ours, and so 
throughout the country good people are lamenting her 
departure. Throughout the country I do not think there 
is a single heart that is not penetrated by a sense of 
gratitude that God has given us such a Queen; and we 
look forward and we trust that the influence which she 
exercised will not die with her. We trust that the 
Sovereign who has succeeded her will follow in her foot- 
steps as he has told us he means to do ; and, whilst our 
sorrow at the moment seems stronger than any other 
feeling, we are yet able to add to that sorrow an expres- 
sion of true loyalty towards the Sovereign who has 
succeeded. 

On Question, agreed to, nemine diaaentiente, and ordered 
accordingly: The said Message to be presented to His 
Mcgesty by the Lords with White Staves. 



HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday^ January 25, 1901. 

THE DEATH OF QUEEN VICTORIA. 

Mr Balfour (at the Bar) acquainted the House that he 
had a Message from His Majesty the King to this House, 
signed by His Migesty's own hand. And he presented 
the same to the House, and it was read by Mr Sfbakbb 
(all the Members of the House being uncovered), and is 
as followeth: — 

Edward Rex. 

The King is fully assured that the House of 
Commons will share in the deep sorrow which has 
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befallen His Majesty and the Nation bj the lamented 
death of His Majes^'s mother, the late Queen. Her 
devotion to the welfare of Her country and Her 
people, and Her wise and beneficent rule during the 
sixty-four years of Her glorious reign, will ever be 
held in a£fectionate memory by Her loyal and devoted 
subjects throughout the dominions of the British 
Empire. 

The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr A. J. Balfour, 
Manchester, E.) : The history of this House is not a brief 
or an uneventful one, but I think it has never met in 
sadder circumstances than to-day, or had the melancholy 
duty laid more clearly upon it of expressing a universal 
sorrow — a sorrow extending from one end of the Empire 
to the other, a sorrow which fills every heart and which 
every citizen feels, not merely as a national but also as a 
personal loss. I do not know how it may seem to others, 
but for my own part I can hardly yet realise the magni- 
tude of the blow which has fallen upon the country — a 
blow, indeed, sorrowfully expected, but not, on that account, 
less heavy when it falls. I suppose that in all the history 
of the British Monarchy there never has been a case in 
which the feeling of national grief was so deep-seated as it 
is at present, so universal, so spontaneous. And that grief 
affects us not merely because we have lost a great per- 
sonality, but because we feel that the end of a great epoch 
has come upon us — an epoch the beginning of which 
stretches beyond the memory, I suppose, of any individual 
whom I am now addressing, and which embraces within 
its compass sixty-three years, more important, more crowded 
with epoch-making change, than almost any other period 
of like length that could be selected in the history of the 
world. It is wonderful to reflect that before these great 
changes now familiar and almost vulgarised by constant 
discussion were thought of or developed — ^great industrial 
inventions, great economic changes, great discoveries in 
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science which are now in all men's [^mouths, — Queen 
Victoria reigned over this Empire. Tet, Sir, it is not 
this reflection, striking though it be, wUch now moves 
us most deeply. It is not simply the length of the reign, 
it is not simply the magnitude of the events with which 
that reign is filled, which have produced the deep and 
abiding emotion which stirs every heart throughout this 
kingdom. The reign of Queen Victoria is no mere chrono- 
logical landmark. It is no mere convenient division of 
time, useful to the historian or the chronicler. No, Sir ; 
we feel as we do feel for our great loss because we in- 
timately associate the personality of Queen Victoria with 
the great succession of events which have filled her reign, 
with the growth, moral and material, of the Empire over 
which she ruled ; and in so doing, surely we do welL In 
my judgment, the importance of the Crown in our Con- 
stitution is not a diminishing but an increasing factor. 
It increases, and must increase, with the development of 
those free, self-governing communities, those new common- 
wealths beyond the sea^ who are constitutionally linked to 
us through the person of the Sovereign, the living symbol 
of Imperial unity. But, Sir, it is not given, it cannot 
in ordinary course be given, to a constitutional Monarch 
to signalise his reign by any great isolated action. His 
influence, great as it may be, can only be produced by 
the slow, constant^ and cumulative results of a great ideal 
and a great example; and in presenting effectively that 
great ideal and that great example to her people, Queen 
Victoria surely was the first of all constitutional Monarchs 
whom the world has yet seen. Where shall we find any 
ideal so lofty in itself, so constantly and consistently 
maintained through two generations, through more than 
two generations of her subjects, through many generations 
of her Ministers and public men f 

Sir, it would be almost impertinent for me were I to 
attempt to express to the House in words the effect which 
the character of our late Sovereign produced upon all who 
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were in any degree, however remote, brought in contact 
with her. In the simple dignity, befitting a Monarch of 
this realm, she conld never fail, because it arose from her 
inherent sense of the fitness of things. And because it 
was no artificial ornament of office, because it was natural 
and inevitable, this queenly dignity only served to throw 
into a stronger relief, into a brighter light, those admirable 
virtues of the wif e, the mother, and the woman with which 
she was so richly endowed. Those kindly graces, those 
admirable qualities, have endeared her to every class in 
the community, and are known to all. Perhaps less 
known was the life of continuous labour which her posi- 
tion as Queen threw upon her. Short as was the interval 
between the last trembling signature affixed to a public 
document and the final and perfect rest, it was yet long 
enough to clog and hamper the wheels of administration ; 
and when I saw the accumulating mass of untouched 
documents which awaited the attention of the Sovereign, 
I marvelled at the unostentatious patience which for sixty- 
three years, through sorrow, through suffering, in moments 
of weariness, in moments of despondency, had enabled her 
to carry on without break or pause her share in the 
government of this great Empire. For her there was 
no holiday, to her there was no intermission of toil. 
Domestic sorrow, domestic sickness, made no difference 
in her labours, and they were continued from the hour 
at which she became our Sovereign to within a few days 
— I had almost said a few hours — of her death. It is 
easy to chronicle the growth of Empire, the course of 
discovery, the progress of trade, the triumphs of war, all 
the events that make history interesting or exciting ; but 
who is there that will dare to weigh in the balance the 
effect which such an example, continued over sixty-three 
years, has produced on the highest life of her people f 

It was a great life, and surely it had a happy ending. 
She found her reward in the undying affection and the 
passionate devotion of all her subjects, wheresoever their 
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lot might be cast This has not always been the fate of 
her ancestois. It has not been the fate of some of the 
greatest among them. It has been their less happy destiny 
to ontlive contemporary fame, to see their people's love 
grow cold, to find new generations growing np who know 
them not, and burdens to be lifted too heavy for their 
aged arms. Their sun, once so bright^ has set amid 
darkening clouds and the muttering of threatening tem- 
pests: such was not the lot of Queen Victoria. She 
passed away with her children and her children's children, 
to the third generation, around her, beloved and cherished 
of all. She passed away without, I well believe, a single 
enemy in the world — for even those who loved not 
England loved her ; and she passed away not only know- 
ing that she was, I had almost said adored, by her people, 
but that their feelings towards her had grown in depth 
and intensity with every year in which she was spared 
to rule over them. No such reign, no such ending, can 
the history of this country show us. 

Mr Speaker, the Message from the King which you 
have read from the Chair calls forth, according to the 
immemorial usage of this House, a double response. We 
condole with His Majesty upon the irreparable loss which 
he and the country have sustained. We congratulate him 
upon his accession to the ancient dignities of his House. 
I suppose at this moment there is no sadder heart in this 
kingdom than that of its Sovereign; and it may seem 
therefore to savour of bitter irony that we should oflTer 
him on such a melancholy occasion the congratulations of 
his people. Tet, Sir, it is not so. Each generation must 
bear its own burdens; and in the course of nature it is 
right that the burden of Monarchy should fall upon the 
heir to the Throne. He is, therefore, to be congratulated, 
as every man is to be congratulated who, in obedience to 
plain duty, takes upon himself the weight of great respon- 
sibilities, filled with the earnest hope of worthily fulfilling 
hiB task to the end, or, in his own words, " while life shall 
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last" It is for us on this occasion, so momentous in the 
history of the Monarchy, so momentous in the history of 
the King, to express to him our unfailing confidence that 
the great interests committed to his charge are safe in his 
keeping, to assure him of the ungrudging support which 
his loyal subjects are ever prepared to give him, to wish 
him honour, to wish him long life, to wish him the great- 
est of all blessings, the blessing of reigning over a happy 
and a contented people, and to wish, above all, that his 
reign may, in the eyes of an envious posterity, fitly com- 
pare with that great epoch which has just drawn to a close. 
Mr Speaker, I now beg to read the Address which I shall 
ask you to put from the Chair, and to which I shall ask 
the House to assent I move — 

** That a humble Address be presented to His Majesty, 
to assure His Majesty that this House deeply sympathises 
in the great sorrow which His Mtgesty has sustained by 
the death of our beloved Sovereign, the late Queen, whose 
unfailing devotion to the duties of Her high estate and 
to the welfare of Her people will ever cause Her reign 
to be remembered with reverence and affection : to submit 
to His Majesty our respectful congratulations on His Ac- 
cession to the Throne, to assure His Majesty of our loyal 
attachment to His person, and further to assure Him of 
our earnest conviction that His reign will be distinguished 
under the blessing of Providence by an anxious desire 
to maintain the Laws of the Kingdom, and to promote 
the happiness and liberty of His subjects." 

Sir H. Campbell -Bannbrhan (Stirling Burghs): Sir, 
the gracious Message which we have received from His 
Majesty the King, and the Address by which the First 
Lord of the Treasury proposes that we should make reply 
to that Message, concern themselves with a subject 
on which, happily for us, the House of Commons 
forgets all differences of party and of political opinion. 

V 
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If I were to borrow a pbiase from the stately Prodama- 
tion which yesterday resounded through these islands, I 
should say that it is ''with one voice and consent of 
tongue and heart" that on these occasions we are accus- 
tomed in this country to act If this is so, if we are all 
of one mind to-day, it is not merely in giving formal 
expression to constitutional and traditional loyalty : there 
is a deeper and stronger chord, a more intimate chord, 
that has been struck by the events of this week. The 
ties that bind the people of this country to the Throne 
and the Royal House have not been created, they are 
not such as could be created, by the wit or theory of 
philosopher or statesman: they have been knit by the 
character and the life of Queen Victoria and the members 
of her Boyal Family. I am not going to attempt to 
add — because if I attempted to add to it I should spoil 
it — to the eloquent panegyric which the Right Hon. 
Gentleman has passed upon the great Sovereign whose 
loss we deplore to-day. One might, of course, enlarge 
upon many points that were most prominent in her char- 
acter and conduct, on her ungrudging devotion to duty, 
on her scrupulous observance of constitutional rules, on 
the soundness of her judgment, on her unfailing discretion, 
on the unsullied goodness of her life, and on her singu- 
larly quick and watchful sympathy with everything that 
could bring joy or sorrow to any of her subjects. But 
there is one thing which strikes me as having, above all, 
from the earliest days of Her Majesty's reign, won for 
her the hearts of her people, and which has increased her 
hold upon them as the revolving years succeeded each 
other, and this is a certain homely sincerity of character 
and life and purpose which, amid all the pomp and dignity 
of her august position, seemed to make the whole world 
kin. If we were to attempt to appreciate the light in 
which Queen Victoria has been regarded, and in which 
her memory will continue to be regarded, by her people 
at home, and by her subjects within the vast bounds of 
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her Empiie, — if we were to attempt it, we should searcli 
in yain down the long list of epithets expressive of pride 
and affection — admired, belovedi revered, even adored — 
to find one which accurately or adequately conveyed the 
real sentiment of her people towards her. I believe that 
this is because there was between them a friendly, tender, 
almost familiar, mutual understanding which it is impos- 
sible to put into words. Who can measure the strength 
which the existence of a relation such as this between 
the Sovereign and her people must have given through 
all these years to this kingdom and this Empire) We 
have been so habituated to it that we hardly realise it ; 
and it is now, when the relentless hand of death has 
taken Her Majesty from us, that we see how much we 
owed to her. Let me ask how often it must have hap- 
pened during her long reign that some policy or action on 
the part of this country, either by fault of ours or not, 
may have failed to secure the goodwill of other States 
and nations among our neighbours, and how often may 
the evil effects of such a state of things have been averted 
by the knowledge, which was universal in the world, of 
the Queen's personal and sincere devotion to the cause 
of peace and freedom and uprightness) It is, therefore, 
with a deep sense of gratitude for all the happiness and 
the strength which Her Majesty, by her own personal 
qualities, has given to her faithful people that we bow 
the head before the decree of Divine Providence which 
has put a close to a reign the most beneficent that 
has been seen in any nation and in any age of the world. 
Happily, the grief with which we suffer this irreparable 
loss is in some degree assuaged by our well-founded 
confidence that the Monarch who succeeds to the Throne 
will follow the same line of public conduct, and will 
adhere to the same principles of life as have wrought so 
much good in the past It often happens when a new 
occupant comes to the Throne of a country, that he is 
an untried Prince, unversed in public affairs ; it may be 
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even that lie is little known personally to those oyer 
whom he is called upon to reign. It is not so with 
King Edward. For the greater part of his life it has 
fallen to him not only to discharge a large part of the 
ceremonial public duty which would naturally fall to be 
performed by the head of the State, but also to take a 
leading part in almost every scheme established for the 
benefit^ material or moral, of the people of this country. 
Religion and charity, the public health, science, literature, 
and art, education, commerce, agriculture, — not one of 
these objects appealed in vain to His Migesty, while he 
was Prince of Wales, for strong sympathy and even for 
personal effort and influence. We know how unselfish 
he has been in the assiduous discharge of all his public 
duties, we know with what tact and geniality he has 
been able to lend his aid to the furtherance of i^ese great 
objects. Therefore it is not only that we hope, but that, 
from our past experience, we know, that His Majesty 
understands and enters into and appreciates and sympa- 
thises with the desires and needs of his people, and that 
he will devote himself even to a greater degree than he 
has been able to do in the past to the promotion of 
their welfare. And in this, perhaps, it may be right 
to say that it is an additional satisfaction to us to know 
that His Majesty wiU have by his side his august Con- 
sort, who has reigned in the hearts of the British people 
ever since she first set foot on our soil. Sir, there will 
be no discordant voice in this House to-day. If there 
were, we should not fittingly represent those who have 
sent us here. There will be but one universal feeling of 
sorrow for the lamentable calamity that has befallen the 
nation, and of hopeful confidence for a happy and pros- 
perous future. I beg to second the motion. 

Resolution agreed to, nenUne corUradicente, 

To be presented by Privy Councillors and Members of 
His Majesty's Household. 
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1. Text of the Declaration required to be taken 
on his accession by the Sovereign of Oreat Britain 
and Ireland by the Bill of Bights. (William III. 
cap. 2, S. 2.) 

"I do solemnly and sincerely, in the presence of 
God, profess, testify, and declare that I do belieye 
that in the Sacrament of the Lord's Sapper there is 
not any transuhstantiation of the elements of bread 
and wine into the body and blood of Chiist^ at or 
after the consecration thereof by any person what- 
soever; and that the invocation or adoration of the 
Virgin Mary or any other Saint, and] the sacrifice of 
the Mass as they are now used in the Church of 
Eome, are superstitious and idolatrous. And I do 
solemnly, in the presence of God, profess, testify, and 
declare that I do make this Declaration and every 
part thereof in the plain and ordinary sense of the 
words read unto me as they are commonly under- 
stood by English Protestants, without any evasion, 
equivocation, or mental reservation whatsoever, and 
without aoy dispensation already granted me for this 
purpose by the Pope or any other authority or person 
whatsoever, or without any hope of any such dispen- 
sation from any person or authority whatsoever, or 
without thinking that I am or can be acquitted before 
God or man or absolved of this Declaration or any 
part thereof, although the Pope or any other person 
or persons or power whatsoever should dispense with 
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or annul the same or declare that it was null or void 
from the beginning." 

2. The same as proposed to be amended in the 
report of the Select Committee of the House of 
Lords, 1901. 

" I do solemnly and sincerely, in the presence of 
Qoi, profess, testify, and declare that I do beHere 
that in the Sacrament of the Lord's Sapper there is 
not any transubstantiation of the elements of bread 
and wine into the body and blood of Christ at or 
after the consecration thereof by any person whatso- 
eyer. And I do believe that the invocation or ador- 
ation of the Virgin Mary or any other Saint, and 
the sacrifice of the Mass, as they are now used in 
the Church of Rome, are contrary to the Protestant 
religion. And I do solemnly, in the presence of God, 
profess, testify, and declare that I do make this 
Declaration and every part thereof unreservedly." 

3. The same as proposed to be amended by the 
Bill introduced by Lord Salisbury, 1901. As in 
(2), but with the words "or adoration" left out, 
and the words " in which I believe " inserted after 
"the Protestant religion." * 

4. Governing words of the Oath required to be 
taken by the King at his Coronation. 

" I will to the utmost of my power maintain the 
laws of Grod, the true profession of the Gospel, and 
the Protestant Reformed religion as established by 
law." 
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Extract from the Frussian military writer, Clause- 
witz (d. 1829), in his work 'Defence/ book vL 
chap. 26, quoted by Sir Charles Dilke in House 
of Commons, August 15, 1901. 

'' Suppose a surface exceeding in extent that of any 
countiy in Europe except Russia, ... the natural 
character fayourable, the country of a mountainous 
nature, ... a poor population accustomed to hKrd 
work, . . • scattered dwellings. The principle of re- 
sistance exists eyeiywhere but is nowhere tangible. 
In such a case house-burning is of little use. . . . 
Armed peasants are not like a body of soldiers 
who keep together like a herd of cattle and follow 
their noses. Armed peasants, on the contrary, when 
broken, disperse in all directions. The march of 
every small body of troops . . . becomes a service 
of a very dangerous character, for at any moment a 
combat may arise ; if no armed bodies have even been 
seen for some time, yet these same peasants, driven 
off by the head of the column, may at any hour 
make their appearance in its rear. . . • There are 
no means to oppose to that action except detaching 
numerous parties to furnish escorts for convoy. They 
are overpowered at some points. Courage rises. . . . 
A people's war should be like a kind of nebulous 
vapoury essence, never condense into a solid body." 
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Oolleffe, and Bzamlnar in Obemlatry, UnlTaraltj of Qlaagow, te. Saoond 
Impreaalon. Crown Sro, 6a. 6d. 

Farmyard Manure : Its Nature, Composition, and Treatment 

Crown 8to, la. Od. 

ALISON. 

History of Europe. By Sir Archibald Alison, Bart. D.O.L. 
1. Irom the Commencement of the French Bevolution to 

fha Battle of Waterloo. 

LxBBABT Bditiob, 14 Tola., wtth Portntta. Damy Sto, 416, 10a. 
AaocRBB Bditioh, Ib iO Tola, erown Sto, 46. 
PBOPLB'a Bnmov. It Tola, erown Sto, 4t, 11a. 

t. Continuation to tiie Accession of Louis Napoleon. 

LxBBABT Bdriov, 8 Tola. tro, S6, 7a. 6d. 
PBOPLB'a BDRioB^Tola. erown tTo t4B. 

Epitcmie of Alison's History of Europe. Tliirtieth Thou- 

and, 7a. 6d. 

Atlas to Alison's £Qstory of Europe. By A. Keith Johnston. 

LiBBABT Bdriob, damj 4to, S6, ta. 
Paon.B'a Bdrumi, tla. 6d. 

ANCIENT CLASSICS FOB ENGLISH BKADKBR Edited 

by Bot. W. LuoAa Ooxjjbb, M.A. Prloa la. aaeii net. For IMltifrtia, aaap. t. 

ABMTTAGE. Maids of Honour. By A. J. Obken-Abicttaob. 

Crown 8to, Ida. 6d. net. 

ATKINSON. Local Government in Scotland. By Mibbl 

iLTUBaoB, ILA. In 1 toL demy Sto, 6a. netj 
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William Blackwood & Sons. 



ATTOUM. 

Lays of the Soottiah Oavalien, and other Foema. By W. 

■uMoamroPM B Attouv, D.O.L., Protawor of Bhtttorle and BallM-LiMnim Um 
UbItahI^ of IdlnbarglL New ■dlMon. Fotp. 8to, U. 6d. 
Okmat iDmoir. li. Oloth, U. td. 

An ninitrated Edition of the Laye of the Soottidi Oayalien 

ftom dtftcni bf Sir Non. Patoh. OhMpor MltloiL BbmU 4tO| IOl M. 

BADEN -POWELL. Ballooning as a Sport By Major B. 

Badbn-Powbll. With lUagtntioiia. Grown 8vo, 8s. 6d. n«t 

BARBOUR Thoughts from the Writings of R W. Baxboux. 

Pott 8to, limp lMtih«r, U, 6d. net. 

BARBOUR. A History of William Paterson and the Darien 

Company. With Illnitrationa and Appendicei. By Jambs Bamvbl Bakbouk. 
Crown 8to, 6s. net. 

"BARFLEUR" Naval Policy. A Plea for the Study of War. 

By " Barflenr." Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

BARRINGTON. 

The King's FooL By Michakl Babrington. Crown 8vo, es. 
The Reminiscences of Sir Barrington Beanmonti Bart 

A NoTsL Crown 8to, 6s. 

BARTLETT. 

The Siege and Capitulation of Port Arthur. By K 

ASHMBAD Babtlbtt. Demy 8to, Sis. net. 

BELLESHEIM. History of the Catholic Church of Scotland. 

From the Introdnotton or Ohrlstlanltj to the P rese n t Day. By Alphobb Bb» 
ummif, D.D., Canon of Alz-la-Ohapeue. Translated, with Notes and Addttkna, 
by D. Obwau> Huvtbb Blaib, O.B.B., Monk of Port AnsastoB. Chsap ■dtHon. 
Complete in 4 toIs. demy 8to, with Maps. Pries Sis. net. 

BLACK The Scots Churches in England. By Ksswbtr 

Maclbod Blaok. Crown 8to, 6s. net 

BLACKBURN. 

A Burgher Quixote. By DotroLAS Blaokbubk, Author of 

' Prlnsioo of Prlnslooedozp.' Second Impression. With Frontlspieee. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 

Richard Hartley : Prospector. Crown 8yo» ISs. 

BLACKWOOD. 

Annals of a Publishing House. William Blackwood and his 

Sons ; Thsir Hagaslne and Friends. By Mrs Olipkabt. With Poor Portealta. 
Third Bdltion. Demy 8iro. Vols. I. and II. AS, Ss. 

Annals of a Publishing House. Vol. IQ. John Blackwood. 

By his Daughter Mrs Blackwood PoBmu With S Portratti andYtow of Btntti. 
tynun. Demy 6to, Sis. 

Blackwood's Magasine, from Commencement in 1817 to 

December 1007. Nos. 1 to 1106, forming 18S Volnmes. 

Tales from Blackwood. First Series. Price One Shilling each 

la Paper CoTer. Bold separately at all BaQway Bookstalls. 

l1iaymayalsobehadboandinl8T61SMOloth,18s. Halfoal^xUhly ga«,IOB. 
Or vie It vols. In 6. mTbnivhe. tie. Half red moroeoo. S8s. 

Tales from Blackwood. Second Series. Complete in Twenty- 

f6nr Shilling Parts. Handsomely boond In IS ▼ola.idloth, SQs. in leather bt&i 
raxhnighe style, 878. 6d. Halfoal^ gat,5SB.0d. mOf moroeoo, 6ta. 
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William Blackwood & Sons. 



BLACKWOOD. 

Tales from Blackwood. Third Series. Oomplete in Twelve 

Sbflllas Puto. HAndaomelT Xtoand In 6 toIi.. cloth, 16i.: tnd in 18 toIb. doth, 
18a. The 6 Tolf . In roxborgne 81b. Half oali, 86b. Hair moroooo, S8b. 

Travel, Adventure, and Sport From ' Blackwood's Magadne. 

UUftmn with 'TalaatromBlaekwood.' In TwalTa Farta, aaeh prlo« la. Hand- 
Bomely bound In 6 Tola., oloth, lAa. And In half calf. 85b. 

New Edacational Series. See separate EducationcU Catalogue, 
New Uniform Series of Novels (Copyright). 

Mow ready :— 



Grown Sto, dloth. Prlee 8a. 8d. each. 



WnnDnnHOLiaL By P. Q. Hamarton. 
The SronT ov MAiflmiDW.. By D. BtQEiar 
Haldnun. 



By MiB OUphant. 
The PnraruAL OunAn, and THn Bnoion 



Balbk Ohapbl, and The Dooxob'b f amilt. 



A BjuaiTivn Plar. By 
Last Lu'b Wdowboo*. 

B. B. Hamley. 
KATin BnwAXX, and 

OMphant. 



LD. 

By Oanaial Sir 



otharStorlea. ByMn 



TALBnrmiAnDHnBnonDBn. BytheC 
Bythaflama. 



MAnMonn. By P. Q. Hamarton. 
RiATA. By B. D. Gerard. 
BftOOAB arr NnaHBonn. By the I 
Tnn WATua or Hkbouub. By the SaaBa. 
f Ain TO Ban. By L. W. M. Loekhart. 
Mim n THin. By the Saoie. 
Doububb AMD Quin. By the Same. 
Ai^noRA Pnxo. By Lanrenoe Oliithant. 
PiooADiLLT. By the Same. WithDlnatn- 



Lady Babt. By D. Geiard. 

Tnn Blaokbm im ov Von. By Paul Ooahing. 

Mt TniTXAL Lin axd MmonTunn. By A 

Plain Woman. 
PooB Nblleb. By the Same. 



Standard Novels. Uniform in siae and binding. Each 
oomplete In one Volume. 

f lOBZjr 8MRIM3, Illiiatrated Boards. Boond in Oloth, U. Od. 



ToH Onnnu'a Loo. By Mldiael Beott. 
Tnn OnvaB ov nn Midgi. By the Same. 
Otxil TnonnoM. By Captain Hamilton. 
AaxAXA ov THX PuuBH. By John Gatt. 
Thb PnoToaT,fte By the Same. 
Sn Amduw WTun. By the Same. 



MmaMoLLT. By Beatrioe Hay Butt. 
ltn»niAf.p Daiaov. By J. G. j 



Pn Ownr. By Dean Hook. 
Adam Blaol By J. Q. Loekhart. 
Ladt Ln'a Widowhood. By" 

B. Hamley. 
Balbm OBAFnL. By Mrs Oliphant. 
Thb Pbbpbtuai. Oubatb. 1^ the ' 
Mua Mabjobibabbb. By the San... 
JoBB I A LoTB Story. Bj the Same. 



GeBenlStrB. 



V. Haidman. 



asILLINO SERIES, ninatnited Ooror. 
■Bd Thb DooroB'a f axilt. 
ByD.]f. 
By 



Boond in Cloth, la. 6d. 



Thb 

By Mra . 

Thb Ldb ov MAsaiB Waucol 
Moir 



AT 



Thb SUBAITBBB. 

LiTB or THB Fab Wbbt. By G. f . Bnzton. 
Valbbivbi a BoBiaB Stoiy. By J. 6. 
Lookhart. 



BON OAULTIER'S BOOK OF BALLADE A new Edition, 

with AutoUographleal Introduction 1>y Sir Thbodobb Kabtih, K.C.B. With 
fUostratloDa 1^ Doyle, Leeeh, and CrowqnllL Small qnarto, fte. net 

BOWJbLLLiL. Questions and Answers in the Theory and Practice 

of miltary Topography. By M^or J. H. Bowhiuu Crown 8to, 4a. 6d. net. 
Portfolio oontunuig 84 workmg pumB and diagramB, 8b. M. net. 

BEEADALBANE. The High Tops of Black Mount. By The 

Mabcbionbbs or Bbbadalbakb. Second ImpresBion. With lUnBtnitioiiB 
from Photographa by Olive Mackenzie. Short demy, Oa. net 
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Wilham Blackwood & Sons. 



BRUCE. In the Footsteps of Marco Polo. Being the Account of 

a Journey OverUnd from Simla to Pekln. By HLb^ox GLABBKon Daijitmplb 
Brdgb. With lUastratioiLB. Demy Syo, 81s. net 

BRUCE. life of John ColKngwood Bruce. By Right Hon. Sir 

Oaxhbvobd Bbucb. Demy 8to, 6b. net. 

BUOHAN. 

The Watcher by the Threshold, and other Tales. By John 

BucHAK. Second Impnnlon. Crown 8to, 6a. 

A Lodge in the Wilderness. Second Impression. Short demy 

8?o, ta. 

BUBBIDGK 

Domestio FloricultHrOi Window Qardening, and Floral Deoora- 

ttom. BalBg Praeldeal Dlnotlona fbr the Propagalton, Coltore, and Arraun^ 
of Flanti and Flowan aa Domeatlo Onamenta. By F. W. BuBamia. Beeond 
■dltlott. Grown 8to, with nnmarau lUnaliatloBa. 7s. M. 

BURTON. 

The Hiitory of Scotland : From Agrioola's InvaBion to the 

■xtinoMon of the last JaooUte Ininnreotlon. By Jomi Hill Buetoh, D.aL.| 
Hlstorlo(iapher-Boyal for Sootland Cheaper Bdition. In 8 vola. Grown 8to, 
is. U. net saeh. Being issued in Monthly volnmes. 

The Book-Hunter. A New Edition, with specially designed 

Title-page and Oorer 1>y JoaiPH Bbowv. Printed on antiqae Uid paper. FMt 
8to, 8a.0d. 

The Scot Ahroad. Uniform with *The Book -Hunter/ Post 

8T0,88.6d. 

BUTK 

The Roman Breviary : Reformed by Order of the Holy 

(Beamenioal Ooonoil of Irent ; Published 1>y Order of Pope St Pins V. ; and 
Bevised by Olement YIIL and Urban YIIL ; together with the Offloes since 
granted. Translated oat of Latin into Bngliah by John, MABQimM of Bun, 
K.T. New Bdition, BeTised and Bnlaxged. Di 4 Tola, crown 8yo, and bi 1 roL 
crown 4to. il% tiU jmhsi. 

The Altufl of St Colnmba. With a Prose Paraphrase and Notes 

By Jomr, MABQuasa of Bun, BLT. In paper ooTer, Is. 6d. 

Bermones, Fratris Adse. Ordinis PrsBmonstratensis, tc 

Twenty-eight Disooorses of Adam Sootoa of Whithorn, hitherto nnpnblished ; 
to which is added a Collection of Notes by the same, illoBtratlTe of the rale of 
St Aagnstine. Bdited. at the desire of the lateJfABQUxaa of Buts, BLT., LL.D., 
ftc, by WALnn dk Qkat Biboh, IiUD., F.S.A., of the British Mnaenm, Ac 
Boyal 8yo, SSs. net. 

Catalogue of a Collection of Original MSS. formerly belonging 

to the Holy OfBoe of the Inqoisition in the Canary Islands. Prepared onder the 
direction of the late Kabqubss of Bun, K.T., LL.D., by W^Lna ds Grat 
BiBCfH, LI1.D., f .8.A. S Tola, royal 8to, 48, Ss. net 

BUTE, MACPHAIL, ahd LONSDALE. The Arms of the 

Bml and Farliamentazy Burghs ol Scotland. By Johh, Mabqums of Bun, 



K.f.| J. B. N. Maofbail, and H. W. LomiDALi. With 181 
wood, and 11 other ntoatnAloiuL Otown 4to. AS, Is. Mt. 
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William Blackwood & Sons. 



BUTE, STEVENSON, and LONSDALR The Anns of the 

BaranJal u>d PoUoe Bnrgha of SootUnd. By Jomr, Mabquhs of Bun, K.T., 
J. H. Snvnraoir, and H. W. LoirBDAL& With munerooa Illiistntlonfl. Oivwii 
4to, £1, IL net. 



OAIRD. SennonB. By Jomr Oaibb, D.D., Frinoipal of the 

UniYVittiFofOlMgow. MTOitatiitlk Tlioiiiuid. lQAp.8T0|Bai 

CALDWELL. Sohopenhaiier'i System in its PhJQoflophiGal Sig- 

niflouioe (the Shaw FellowBhlp Leotona, 1898). By Professor William Gaij>- 
wsLL, D.Se., M'Qill University, MontreaL Demy 8to, lOa. ed. not 

CALLWELL. 

The EflPeot of Maritime Oommand on Land Campaigns dnoe 

Waterloo. By OoL a B. OallwilLi O.B. With Plana. Poat 8to, 0a. net. 

Tactics of To-day. Sixth Lnpressioo. Crown 8yo, 2s. 6d net 
Military Operations and Maritime Preponderance : Their Be- 

lationa ana Interdependence. Demy Sro, 16a. net. 

CAREY. 

Monsiear Martin : A Romance of the Great Northern War. 

By Wmcdiii Oabxt. Grown 8to, 6a. 

"No. 101." Third Impression. Crown 8yo, 6s. Cheap Edi- 
tion, royal 8vo, paper ooyers, 6d. 

CARLTLK A History of Medieval Political Theory in the 

West. By B. W. Oabltlb, ai.E., Balliol OoUeffe. Oxford ; and A. J. Oabltlb. 
ILA., Chaplain and Leetnrer (late Fellow) of unlTersity College. Oxford. In 8 
▼ols. demy 8to. VoL I.— A History of Political Theory from the Roman Lawysia 
of the Second Oentory to the Political Writers of the Ninth. By A. J. Caxltlb. 
168.net. 

CHESNET. The Dilemma. By General Sir GsoBOX Chksnbt, 

K.O.B. A New Bdltton. Crown 8vo, Is. 



CHURCH SERVICE SOCIETY. 

A Book of Common Order : being Forms of Worship issved 

by the Ohnreh Service Society. Serenth Hdltlon, caretally leriaed. In 1 toL 
crown 8to, cloU^ 8a. 6d. } mniA moroQOO, 6a. Alao la f Tola, erown tfo, 
doth, 4a. { f xandh moroooo, 6a. 6d. 

Daily Offices for Morning and Evening Prayer tfanmglumt 

thaWeak. Grown 8?o, Sa. 6d. 

Order of Divine Service for Children. Issved by the Ohwob 

Sarrtoe Sodaty. With Soottlah HymnaL Cloth, 8d. 
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Witliam Blackwood & Sons. 



CLLFFORD. 

Sally : A Study ; and other Tales of the OatskirtB. By HiroH 

OunoBD, O.M.O. Grown 6vo, 6t. 

Bn ah -W hacking, and other Sketches. Second Impression. 
Orowii SrOf 6s. 

CLODD. Thomas Henry Huxley. ** Modem English Writers." 

By BvWABD Olodd. OrowB 8to, 1l M. 

CLOUSTON. 

The Lunatic at Large. By J. Stokkb CLOirsTOir. Fourth 

ImprMdon. Grown Sto, 6a. Ohsap Bditioh, royal tro, paper ooTor, 6d. 

Count Bunker: Being a Sequel to 'The Lunatic at Large.' 

Grown 8to, 6a. Cheap Bditioh, royal 8vo, papers ooyers, 6d. 

The Adventures of M. D'Haricot. Second Lnpression. Crown 

8to, 6a. Ohkap Bditioh. royal 8to, paper ooveri Od. 

Our Lady's Inn. Crown 8yo, 6s. 
Qarmiscath. Grown 8yo» 6s. 

CONNELL. The Toung Days of Admiral Qulliam. By 

F. NoBRKTS OoKHiLL. Grown 8to, 0s. 

OONKAD. 

Lord Jim. A Tale. By Joseph Con&ad, Author of 'The 

Nigger of the Narelssos,' 'An Ontoast of the Islands,' * Tales of Unrest^' fto. 
Second Impression. Grown 8vo, 6s. 

Youth: A Narrative; and Two other Stories. Second Ln- 

preiaion. Grown 8?0| 6s. 

COOPER Liturgy of 1637, commonly called Laud's Liturgy. 

Sdited 1>y the Ber. Professor Goopkb, D.D., Glasgow. Grown 8to, 7s. 6d. net. 

OOBNFORD. R L. Stevenson. '* Modem English Writers." 

By L. Gon GoBHroan. Second Bdltlon. Grown 8tO| Is. 6aL 

COUNTY HISTORIES OP SCOTLAND. In demy 8vo vol- 
umes of about 850 pp. eseh. With Maps. Frloe 7s. 6d. net 
Fife and Kinross. By Mneab J. O. M^okat, LL.D., Sheriff 

of these Gountles. 

Dumfries and Qalloway. By Sir Hibbibt Maxwxll, Bart, 

ILP. Second Bdition. 

Moray and Nairn. By Chabum RuiPmi, LKD., Sheriff 

of DumlHes and Galloway. 

Invemess. By J. Cambbon Lbbs, D.D. 

Roxburgh, Selkirk, and Peebles. By Sir Gbobgb Dottolas, 

Bart. 

Aberdeen and Banff; By William Watt, Editor of Aberdeen 

«DaUy Free Press.' „. *, 

Perth and Clackmannan. By Jokbt Chisholm, M. A., Advocate. 

(IitOsprMs. 



CRAIK. A Century of Scottish History. From the Days before 

the '45 to those within llylng Memory. By Sir Hbtrt Gkaik, K.G.&, M.A. 
(Gzon.)k Hon. LL.D. (Glasgow). 8 TOls. demy Sre, 80s. net 
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William Blackwood & Sons. 



CRAWFORD. Saradneflca. By F. Mauon Crawtobd, Anthor 

ot'MrIaum,'te., *o. Grown 8to, St. M. AlBotted. 

CROSS. 

Impressions of Dante and of the New World By J. W. Csoss. 

^O0t 8yo, 6«. 

The Rake's Progress in Finance. Crown 8yo, 2s. net 

CXJMMINa 

Memories. By C. F. Gordon Cumhiko. Demy dva Illus- 
trated, S08 net. 
At Home in FijL Post 8yo. Dlnstrated. Cheap Edition, 6s. 
A Lady's Cmise in a French Manof-War. Post Svo. Slns- 

trated. Cheap Bditlon. 6e. 

Fire-Fovntaina. 2 toIs. post 8vo. Illustrated, 25s. 
Granite Crags. PostSya Illustrated. Cheap Edition. 6s. 
Wanderings in China. Small post 8yo. Cheap Edition. 6s. 

DAVIS. "When Half-Gods Ga** By Jbssib AmswoETH Davis. 

Second Impression. Grown 8to, ta. 

DE HAVEN. The Scarlet Cloak. By Audrby dk Haven. 

Crown 8?o, 6s. 

DESCARTES. The Method, Meditations, and Principles of 

Fhilosophj of Descartes. Translated fjrom the original French and Latin. 
With a new Introductonr Essay, Historical and Critical, on the Caiteslan Phil- 
osophy. By Professor VBrrcB, LL.D. Fourteenth Edition. Crown Svo, 6s. 6d. 

DIVER Captain Desmond, V.C By M. Diver. Third Im- 
pression. Crown Syo, 6s. 

DODDS Aim MACFHERSON. The Licensing Acts (Scotland) 

Consolidation and Amendment Aet, 1908. Annotated by Mr J. M. Dodds, aB., 
of the Scottish Office ; Joint-Editor of the ' Parish Cooncil Guide for Scotland/ 
and Mr Ewan MAoraxBMK, AdTocate, Legal Secretary to the Lord Advocate. 
In 1 voL crown 8to, 5a. net. 

DOUGLAS. 

The Ethics of John Stuart Mill By Chablis Douglas, 

M.A., O.S0., late Leetorer in Moral FhQosophy, and Aasiatant to the Pro- 
r of Moral FhHoiophy In the Unifwstty of Bdlnbugh. Post Bro, 6a. net. 



John Stnart Mill : A Study of his PhUosophy. Crown 8yo, 

4a. 6d.n0t. 

CUFF. An Exposition of Browning's 'Sordello.' With Histori- 
cal and other Notea. By Dayid Duit, bTd. Demy 8to, 10s. 6d. net 



ECCOTT. 

Fortune's Castaway. By W. J. Eooott. Crown 8vo> 6s. 

His Indolence of Arras. Crown 8yo» 68. Cheap Edition, 

royal Svo, paper ooTer, 6d. 

Hearth of Hatton. Crown Syo, 6s. 
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10 Wilham Blackwood & Sons. 



ELIOT. 

The New Popular Edition of George Eliot's Works, with 

Photogntvare Frontispiece to each Volame, from Drawings by WiUiun 
HatherelL R.I., Edgar Bundy, R.I., Byam Shaw, R.I., A. A. Van Anrooy, 
Maurice Qreiffenhagen, Glande A. Bhepperson, B»I., E. J. Bolliyax^ and Max 
Cowper. Bach Work complete in Oue Volume. Handsomely booud, gilt top. 
88. 6d. net Ten Volames in all. 



Adam Bjbdb. 

BoiNM or Glxrical Line. 
Taa Mill ok thb Floss. 
Fklix Holt, thb Radioal. 

MlDDLBMABOH. 



BiLAfl Marker; Brothxb Jacob; Thx 
LiiTRD Veil. 

BOMOLA. 

Dakibl Dbrokda. 
Thb Spakish Gtpst; Jural. 
BssATB ; Thbophrastub Such. 

George Eliot's Life. With Portrait and other UlutrationB. 

New Iditton, In one Tolame. Orown Sro, 7s. 6d. 

Life and Works of George Eliot (Warwick Edition). 14 vol- 

mnes, eloth, Ump, gilt top, Ss. net {mt volume ; leather, limp, gilt top^ Ss. Od. net 



per Yolume ; leather gilt top, wltb book-marker, ta. net per Tolume. 

. Mippijmarch. 8 Tola. 664 and 080 pp. 

Dakibl DBBogn>A. S Tola. 616 and 

686 pp. 
Thb Bpakibb Otpst; Jural 
Bsbatb; Trbofhrastus BuoBt 
Lira. 8 vols., 686 and 680 pp. 



Adam Bbdb. 886 pp. 

Thb Mill oh thi Floh. 888 pp. 

Frlix Holt, thb Radioau 718 pp. 



BoMOLA. 900 pp. 

Bomas of Glbrioal Libb. 684 pp. 
BiLAB Marker; Brothir Jaoor; The 
LmaD Veil. 660 pp. 

Works of George Eliot (Standard Edition). 21 yolnmeai 

Qiown 8to. In bookiRm doth, gUt top, Sl 64. par toL | or 1r roxhazi^ 
Unding, 8s. 6d. per toI. 

Adam Bepe. 8 toIs.— The Mill oh the Floes. 8 toIe.— Felix Hoxa, the 
Rasioal. 8 Tols.— Bomola. 8 yola.— Sgebeb of Glbrioal Life. 8 toIs.^ 

MlDOLEKARaH. 8 TOlS.— DAHIBL DEEOHnA. 8 TOla.— BiLAS Mabher. 1 TOL 

^JuEAL. 1 ToL— The Spahieh Otpst. 1 toL— Ibbatb. 1 toL— I^ehopbras- 
nn BuoH. l toL 
Life and Works of George Eliot (Oabinel Edition). S4 

▼oluinaB. flrown 8T0, prlos 46. Ajeo to be bad bandsomelj booBd 1r half ebA tall 
oaU: Tlie Volames are sold separatelj, bound Ir doth, prloe 6s. saoh. 

Novels by George Eliot. Popular Copyright Edition. Li new 

unlfonn binding, price 8s. 6d. eaeh. 
Adam Bbdb. 

The Mill ok the Floss. 
SoaDTEs OF Olbrioal Lifr. 

BOMOLA. 

Felix Holt, the Radical. 

Essays. New Edition. Orown Svo, 5b. 

Impressions of Theoplirastns Bnoh. New Edition. Orown 

The Spanish Gypsv. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 5b. 

The Legend of Jabsd, and other Poems, Old and New. 

New Baftloii. OrowR 8to, 6a. 

Silas Mamer. New Edition, with lUostrations by Reginald 

Birch. Orown 8to, Is. 6d. net. Cheap Bditlon, 88. 6d. Cheap Bditioii, 
royal 8to, paper cover, price 6d. 

Scenes of Clerical Life. Pocket Edition, S vols, pott 8vo, 

la. net each ; bound in leather, Is. 6d. net each. Cheap Edition, 88. mns- 
trated Bditlon, with 80 ninstrations by H. R. Millar, crown 8to, Ss. ; pap«r 
covers. Is. Cheap Bditlon, royal Svo. In paper cover, price 6d. 

Felix Holt Cheap Edition. Royal 8vo, in paper cover, 6d. 
Adam Bede. Pocket Edition. In 1 voL pott 8vo, Is. net; 

boond in leather. In 8 vols., 4s. 6d. net Cheap Bditlon, royal Svo, in 
paj^ cover, price 6d. New Bdltton, crown 8ve, paper cover, la.; crown Svo, 
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ELIOT. 

The Mill on the FIobs. Pocket Edition, in 1 vol pott Syo, 

U. net, limp lasther, 40. Od. net. Cheap Bditlon, rojal Sro, In paper oorer, 
priee Od. New Bdition, pftper eoven, li. ; oloUi, Se. 

Romola. Cheap Edition. Boyal dvo, in paper coyer, price 6d 
Silas Mamer ; brother Jacob ; Lifted VeiL Pocket Edition. 

Pott 8vo, cloth, is. net ; limp leather, Ss. 8d. net 

Wise, Wittv, and Tender Sayinga, in Proee and Y erae. Seleotod 

from the worki of Qnonas Buox. New BditloB. rotp. 8?o, ti. Od. 

ELLIS. 

Barbara Winslow, Rebel. By Bith Ellis. Crown 8yo, 6s. 
Madame, Wm You Walk? Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Blind Mouths. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
The Moon of Bath. Crown Svo, 6s. 

ELTON. The Augustan Ages. ** Periods- of European Litera- 

tore." B^ OX.ITKB Iltom, mTa., Profeeior of BngUeh Lltentnre, Univerelt7 
Oollege, LiTerpool. Orown 8to, fte. net. 

EYERARD. History of the Royal and Ancient Golf Club, St 

Andrews. Bj H. B. 0. Evkrard. with Eight Coloured Portraits, and many 
other Unique Illnstrations. Crown 4to, Sis. net. 

FAHTK A History of Wireless Telegraphy. Including some 

Bare-wtre Proposals for BabaqneooB Telegraphs. By J. J. Fahis, Memoer of the 
Institntion of Electrical Engineers, London, and of the Bod^ Internationale 
des Electrioiens, Paris ; Author of ' A History of Electrlo Telegraphy to the 
- — "■• • Bdltl " ■ ' 



Tear 1887,' 4c With Illnstrattona. Thiid Edition, Berised. Orown 8vo, 8b. 

FEBGUSSON. Scots Poems. By Robert Febgusson. With 

PhotogiaTnre Fortrall Pott 6to, gilt top, boond In cloth, la. neit; leather, 
la. 8d. net 

FEBRIEB. Philosophical Remains. Crown Syo^ 14s. 

FLINT. 

Philosophy as Scientia Scientiarum. A History of Classifica- 
tions of the Sciences. By Bobxbt Flxbt, D.D., LL.D., Oonreepondlng Member 
of the Institata of France, Hon. Member of the Boyal Sodety of Plilarmo, Pro 
fessor in the University of Bdlnbnrgh, ao. ISs. 8d. net 

Studies on Theological, Biblical^ and other Subjects. 7s. Od. net 
Historical Philosophy in France and French Belgium and 

Switserland. 8to, Sis. 

Agnosticism. Demy 8yo, 7s. 6d net. 

Theism. Being the Baird Lecture for 1870. Tenth Edition, 

Bevlaed. Osown 8to, 78. 8d. 

Anti-Theistio Theories. Being the Baird Lecture for 1877. 

Fifth Edition. Grown 8to, lOs. 6d. 

Sermons and Addresses. Demy dvo, 7b. 6d 
FOREIGN CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READERa Edited 

1^ Mrs OurHAMT. Price Is. eaeh net. #or LisI c/ FoIwms, sss poft S. 



FORREST. 

History of the Indian Mutiny. By G. W. Fobbest, CLE. 

Bx-Dlrector of Becords, Goremment of India. S vols, demy 8vo. 88& net. 

Sepoy Generals: Wellington to Roberts. With Portraits. 

Orowii 8tO| 8i. 
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FORSTER 

Where Angels Fear to Tread. By E. M. Fobstsb. Crown 

8vo, ta. 

The Longest Journey. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

FOULIS. 

Erchie: My DroU Friend. By Hugh Fouus. Paper 

ooven, 6d. ; doth, Is. 0d. net. 

The Vital Spark. lUastrated. ls.net 
FRANKLIN. My Brilliant Career. By Milis F&anklih. 

Foarth ImproMion. Oiown 8to, Os. 

FRASEB. 

Philosophy of Theism. Being the Gifford Lectnres delivered 

iMfon the UnlTanit/ of Bdlnboigh In 1894-96. By Auoaxdsb Oamphdj. 
FEAfl■l^ D.O.L. Oxford; Bmeritaa Protestor of Loclo uul Metsiihyiiei In 
ths University of Bdlnbiu^h. Second Bditloa. BeTlsad. Post 8to, to. 0d. net. 

Biographia Philosophica. Li 1 vol. demy 8yo, 6s. net 
BASER The Marches of Hindustan : The Record of a Journey 

In Thibet, Trans-Himalayan India, Chinese Tarkestan, Bnssian Turkestan, and 
Persia. By David Fraakr. With lUnstrations, Maps, and Sketches. Demy 
8vo, £1, Is. net. 

FBENCH COGEERT FOB ENGLISH HOMEa Third Im- 
pression. Grown Svo, Ump doth, Ss. 6d. Also in limp lenthar, Is. 

FULTON. The Sovereignty of the Sea, An Historical Account 

of the Claims to the exclusive Dominion of the British Seas and of the Bvoln- 
tion of the Territorial Waters, with special reference to the Bights of Fishing. 
By T. WucrsB Fulton, M.D., F. B.8.B. With numerous lUnstrations and Maps. 
Demy 8vo. [In ihe presi, 

GALLOWAT. Studies in the Philosophy of BeUgion. By 

GioBoi Qallowat, D.Phil., B.D. Demy 8yo, 7s. 6d. net 

GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 
Scottish Hymnal, With Appendix Incorporated. Published 

for nse in Ohnrchss by Authority of the Qeneml Assembly. 1. Luxe tm, 
doth , red edges, Ss. 6d.; French moroooo, 4s. S. Bourgeois type^ limp doth, Is.; 
French moroooo. Is. S. NonpareQ typ^i oloth, red edges, M.} French moroooo, 
Is. 4d. 4. Paper ooTsrs, 8d. 6. Bn]idsy-S<diool BcUtion, baper oovars, Id., 
oloth, Sd. Na 1. bound with the Psalms and Pnnnhiues, Frendh moroooo, 8b. 
Nc. S, bound witn the Psalms and Paraphrases, olotn, Is.; Frenofa moroooo, ti. 

Prayers for Social and Family Worship. Prepared by a 

Speolal Oommlttee of the Qeneml Assembly of the Ohurflh of Sootland. Innitfy 
New Idition. Revised and Bnlarged. Fotp. 8to, red edges, Is. 6d. net 

Prayers for Family Worship. A Selection of Four Weeks' 

nayers. New Edition. Authorised by the General Assembly of the Ohundi of 
Sootland. Fcap. 8vo, red edges Is. net. 

One Hundred Prayers. Prepared by the Committee on Aids 

to DcTotion. 16mo, oloth limp, Od. 

Morning and Evening Prayers for Affixing to Bibles. Prepared 

by the Oommlttee on Aids to Devotion. Id. for 6, or Is. per 100. 

Prayers for Soldiers and Sailors. Prepared by the Committee 

on Aids to Devotion. Thirtieth Thousand. lOmo, cloth Ump. Sd. net. 

Prayers for SaUors and Fisher-Folk. iSrepared and Published 

by Instruction of the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland. Foap. 8vo, Is. 
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OEE^AIO). 

Reata: Whafa in a Name. By K D. GiRAJtD. Cheap 

Mltton. Grown 8to, U. Od. 

Beggar my Neighboar. Cheap Edition. Crown 8yo, Ss. 6d. 

The Waters of Uerooles. Cheap Edition. Crown dvo, Sa. 6d. 

A Sensitive Plant Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 
QERAKD. 

Honour's Glassy Bubble. By K Qbrakd. Crown Svo, 6s. 

A Foreigner. An Anglo-German Study. Crown Svo, 6s. 
GERARD. 

One Tear. By Dobothba. Gsbibd (Madame Longard de 

Longgazde). Grown 8to, Os. 

The Impediment. Crown Svo, 68. 

A Spotlesfl Reputation. Third Edition. Crown Svo, 61. 

The Wrong Man. Seoond Edition. Crown Svo, 68. 

Lady Baby. Cheap Edition. Crown Svo, 38. 6d. Cheap 

Bditioni royvl 8to, paper ooyer, 6d. 

Recha. Crown Svo, 6s, 
A Forgotten Sin. Crown Svo, 6s. 
GIBBON. 

Souls in Bondage. By Fbbgbval Gibbon. Crown Svo, 68. 

Gheap Bdltion, royal 8to, paper coyer, 6d. 

The Vrouw Grobelaars Leading Cases. Crown Svo, 68. 
GILL. The CHCI3- Problem. By Richabd Gill. 2 vols, crown 

Svo, 58. net each. 

GILLANDEBS. Forest Entomology. By A. T. Gillandbbs, 

F.E.S. With lUoBtrationB. Grown 8ya [Inihsprta, 

GILLESPIE. The Humour of Scottish Life. By Very Rev. John 

OiLLUPix, LL.D. Grown 8to, 8a. 6d. net. 

GLASGOW BALLAD CLUB. Ballads and Poems. By Mem- 

BSR8 OF THB Qlaboow Ballad Glub. Grown 8va, 7s. 6d. net. 

GLEIG. The Subaltern. By Rev. G. R Gleig. Fcap. Svo, 

la. net. 

GRAHAM. 

Manual of the Elections (Scot.) (Corrupt and niega] Practices) 

Aot, 1890. With Aaaljrris, Belative Aet of Sedenint, Appendix cmitynlng the 
Oormpt Pnetloei Aobi of 1888 tnd 1885, and Oopioni Index. Bf J. iDWAmB 

QbAHAV, AdTOOlM. 8¥0, 4s. 8d. 

A Manual of the Acts relating to Education in Scotland. 

(Founded on that of the Ute Mr Gr»lg Seller.) Demy 8vo, 18s. 

GRAHAM AND PATERSON. True Romances of Scotland. By 

E. Maxtokx Qbamak and S. FAnnaoN. lUoatnttiona. Grown 8vo, 5a. net 

GRAND. 

A Domeitio Experiment. By Sajlah Oband, Author of 

*T1ie HeaTvnlj Twma,' * IdeAla i A Study fhnn LifB.' Grown 8to, 8a. 

SinRTularly Deluded Crown Svo, 08. 
GRIER 

In Furthest Ind. The Narrative of Mr Edwasd Cabltoh of 

BHawethar, In the County of NorthamptoD, and late of the Honoozable But India 
Oempany'i Senrloe, Gentleman. Wrote by hla own hand In the year of grace 1807. 
■dltad, with a: liw Bxplanatory Notaa. By Stdiht 0. Obub. Poat 8to, 8a. 
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GRIER. 

HiB EzoeUenoy's Enitliflh Governen. Third Impreflsion. Or 

An Uncrowned King : A Bomttnoe of High Politioi. Third 

lapreMioiL Grown 8t<h 0t. 

Peace with Honour. Third Impression. Crown dvo, tta. 

A drowned Queen: The Romance of a Minister of State. 

Third Impiewion. Orown 8vo, te. 

Like Anotlier Helen. Second Impression Crown 8yo, 0s. 
The Kings of the East: A Romance of the near Fntnre. 

Saooiid Imprewion. Grown 8to, to. 

The Warden of the Marches. Third Impression. Crown 

8?o, to. OhMp Edition, paper ooteri 6d. 

The Prince oi the Captivity. Second Impression. Crown 

Syo, to. 

The Advanced-Guard. Third Impression. Crown Syo, Gs. 
The Great Proconsul: The Memoirs of Mrs Hester Ward, 

fivmorl/ in the fkmlly of the Hon. Warren Hastings, Baqnire, late OoTemor- 
Oeneral of India. Orown Svo, to 

The Heir. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The Power of the Keys. With Illustrations by A. Pkaeck. 

Third Impression. Grown 8vo, 0s. 

The Letters of Warren Hastings to his Wife. Demy Svo, 



GRIERSON. The First Half of the Seventeenth Century. 

(Periods of Soiopean Literature.) By Professor H. J. G. aninnsoM. Grown 
8yo, to. net. 

GRIFFIN. 

Lady Sarah's Deed of Gift By K AGBiTinrA Gbiffin. Crown 

Syo, to. 

A Servant of the King. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

GROOT. 

Jan Van Dyck. By J. Mobgan-db-Gboot. Crown 6vo, 6s. 
The Bar Sinister. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
A Lotus Flower. Crown 8vo, 68. 

HAMLET. 

The OperationB of War Explained and Illustrated. By 

^vtiiau. Sir Bdwabo Bbooi Haxlby, ILG.B., K.G.M.0. Second Bdition of 
Fifth Bdition. With Maps snd Plans. 4to, Ms. Also in 8 parts: Part I., 
Ita. 6d.; Part II., lis. 

A New Edition, brought up to the latest requirements. By 

Golonel L. E. Kigobll. 4to, witn Maps and Plans, SOa. 

Thomas Carlyle: An Essay, ^^eoond Edition. Orown Svo, 

8i.6d. 

On Outposts. Second Edition. 8vo, Ss. 
Lady Lee's Widowhood. Mew Edition. Crown 8vo, Ss. 
Our Poor Relations. A Philosoic Essay. With Illustrations, 
ohielly by Bnast Griset Grown 8to, cloth gOt, Bs. M. 

HANNAT. The Later Renaissance. "Periods of European 

Litsratate." Bj Datid HAiniAT. Grown 8?o, 6s. nat 
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HARRADEN. 

Ships that PasB in the Night. By Bjbatbigi Habkadxn. 

Dhistrmted Sdlldon. Ozown 8to, Ss. 6d. 

The Fowler. Illustrated Edition. Crown dvo, Ss. 6d Cheap 

Bditlon, paper ooT«r, 6cL 

In Varying Moods: Short Stories. Dlnstrated Edition. 

Grown 8to, Be. 6d. 

Untold Tales of the Pftst With 40 lUnstrationB by H. R Millar. 

Sqiuure erown 8to, gOt top, 5i. net. 

Katharine Frensham. Crown 8yo, 68. Cheap Edition, 

paper cover, 6d. 

HARRIS. 

The Disappearance of Dick. By Waltkb B. Hakkth. With 

17 lUofltzaaons. Crown 8to, 6e. 

The Career of Harold Ensleigh. Crown Syo, 6s. 
HARTLEY. Wild Sport with Gun, Rifle, and Sabnon-Rod. By 

QiLraiD W. Hartlst. With nnmerons ninitrations In photogramre and bali- 
tone from drawing! bj Q. B. Lonan and others. Demy 8to, Oa. net. 

HAY. "Pip." By Ian Hay. Crown 8vo, as. 

HAYLLAR. Nepenthes. By Florence Hatllas. Crown 

8to, 6i. 

HEMAN& 

The Poetical Works of Mrs Hemans. Copyright Edition. 

Boyal 8to, with Bngravlngii oloth, gUt edges, 6i. 

Select Poems of Mrs Hemans. Fcap., doth, gilt edges, Ss. 
HENDERSON. The Yonng Estate Manager's Guide. By 

BicHABD HmDiBsoM. Memher (by Enniiaatlon) of the Boyal Agrlooltozal 
Society of England, tne Highland and Agrlonltoral Sooletv of Sootlaad, and 
the Bonreyonr Inatitntlon. With an Introdnctloii by B. Patrick Wrlgjit, 
F.B.8.B., Rofessor of Antonltore, Qlasgow and West of Scotland TMhnlcal 
OoUege. With Plana and Diagrams. Grown 8to, te. 

HENDERSON. The Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border. By Sir 

Waltsk Boor. A New Edition. Edited by T. F. Henderson, Anfihor of *A 
Hlstoiy of Scottish Vemaoolar Utenttnie.' With a New ForMt of Sir Walter 
Scott. In 4 Tola., demy 8to, iBS, Ss. net. 

HERFORD. Browning (Modem English Writers). By Professor 

HxRVOBD. Crown 8to, Ss. 6d. 

HERELESS Ain> HANNAT. The GoUege of St Leonard's. By 

Professor Hbkkliss and Bobsbt Kxrb Hamhat. Post 8to, 7s. 6d. net. 

HINTS ON HOCKEY. With Plans and Roles. New Edition 

Fcap. 6yo, Is. 

HOME PRATER& By Ministers of the Chnroh of Scotland 

andMembsnoftheOhiuASerTloeBoeiety. Bcooiid EdltlOB. FOap. Sro, ti. 
HUMK The Globular Jottings of Oriselda. By E. Dottolas 

Hum. With Illnstrations. Demy 8to, 10s. net 

HUME. Dialogues concerning Natural Religion. By David 

Huifa. Reprinted, with an Introduction by Bbuob MUBwnr, D.PnlL Grown 
Syo, 8s. 6d. net. 
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HUNT. A Handy Yocabnlary: English- Afrikander, Afrikander- 

SnglUh. PorthaUMoflngUdi^pMklngPtoptolnBoatliAlilea. SfO.lLO. 
Hum. SuAll 8to, li. 

HUTCHINSON. Hinti on the Game of Goll By HoucB O. 

HuTOBnmoH. Twelfth Bdltloii, BeTlied. loap. Sro, oloth, U. 

HUTTON. Italy and the Italiani. By Edwaxd HuTTOir. With 
nioftntloiu. Second Edition. Luft erown S^o, As. 



Life, Lettora, and Diaries of Sir Staffinrd North - 

loflddMddgh. By Amduw Lam. With Tkm Fortntli and ft 
TIdrdMltton. S toIi. port Sro, tit. Od. 



IDDEBLEIOH. 

oolt, lint Bttl c 

VlewofPjBM. , 

PopuLAm BDmov. With Portndt and View of FpiM. Poit 8to, ti. M. 

INNES. 

Free Church Union Case. Judgment of the Honse of Lords. 

With Introdnetlon hy A. Taylor Imsh, LL.D. Domy 8to, li. net. 

The Law of Creeds in Scotland. A Treatise on the Bela- 

tione of OhuMhee in Boottnnd, BstahUdted and not BiUbUdied, to the Oiira Law. 
Demy 8vo, lOe. net 

INTELLIGENCE OFFICER. 

On the Heels of De Wet. By The IirrsLLiOEirax Otfiobb. 

Bizth Impremlon. Grown 8to, 6e. Chenp Bdltion, roynl 8to, paper oover, 6d. 

The Boy Galloper. With Dlostrations. In 1 toI. cr. 8yo, 6a. 
The Tellow War. Crown 8yo, 68. Cheap Edition, paper 

cover, (kL 

A Subaltern of Horse. Crown 8vo, 68. 
IBONS. The Psychology of Ethics. By David Isons, M.A., 

Fh.D., Protaner of Phlloaophy la Bryn Mawr Oolfege, Penn. Grown Sro, 6a. net. 

JAMES. William Wetmore Story and his Friends. From 

Letten, Diariea, and RoooUeetlona. Bf HmT Jamsb. With 8 Portralta. In 
two Tola, poet Svo, S4a. net 

JAMEa 

Modem Strategy. By Lieut-CoL Waltkb H. Jambs, P,S,C^ 

late R.B With 6 Mapa. Seoond Bdition, thoroughly re?iaed and troofliht 
np to date. Royal 8vo, 10a. net 

The Campaign of 1815, chiefly in Flanders. Demy 8to, 
The Development of Tactics from 1740 to the Present Day. 

Demy 8vo. (/» tiU jnvm. 

JOHNSTON. 

Elements of Agrionltmral Chemistry. An entirely New 

Bdition firom the iditlon hy Sir Oiuum A. GAXBKnr, M.D., f .B.aa.L 4e. 
fiefiaed and hrooght down to data by a M. AiKMAn, ILA.. B.SQ.. f .B.a.B.. 
ProiB«QrofOhiirifltrv.eia«pnrYetar(nftrT0611oBa. ITthBdUloik QrawnBro 



Oateohism of Agrioultaral Chemistry. An entirely New Edi- 
tion from the Bdltlon by Sir GiiAnuB A Gaxbom. Berlaed and Bnlaxged 
by a M. AixMAn ILA *o. Mth Thooaand. With namarooa mnstntlona. 
Grown Sroi la. ^ 
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JOHNSTON. AgrioHltwal Holdings (Scotland) Aote, 1883 to 

1900 ; jndlAie QroQnd Gum Aofe, 1880. _ wTlih MotM, and Sommttf of Prooadnn. 



te. By OHRonoraME N. Jomnixov, ILA.. AdToeiitt. Fifth Bdltlon. Demy 
8?o, te.net 

JOKAL Timar'i Two Worlds. By M^usus Jokal Anthoriaed 

- ..^._^ ^ H^ Hboax KmrABD. Oheftp Mltkm. OEOwa 8?0( Oi. 



KENNEDY. Hurrah for the Lifeof a Sailor ! FiftyTean in the 

Royal NftTT. By Admiral Sir William KunnDT, K.a& With Illiutcatloiia 
from Bkatehaa by the Author. Fifth Imprasaion. Demy 8vo, Ita. Od. 
Ohbapib Bditiov, email demy 8to, 6e. 

EER The Dark Ages. ''Periods of European Literature." By 

Profeaior W. P. Knu In 1 foL erown Sro fts. net. 

EER& 

Memories: Qrave and Gay. By John Eibb, LL.D. With 

Portrait and other magtcaUona. Oheaper Edition, Enlarged. Grown 8m 
aL6d.net. 

Other Memories : Old and New. Crown 8to. 3s. 6d. net. 

KINGLAKB. 

History of the Invasion of the Crimea. By A. W. KnraLAXi, 

Oomi^ete in Yola., orown 8to. Oheap reiaane at la. Od. eadh. 

— - Abridged Edition for Military Students. Revised by 

Iloat.-OoL Sir Qnonos Btduiham OLABKa, K.aif.0., R.E. Demy 8to, Ite. niM» 

— — — Atlas to acoompany above. Folio, 9s. net. 

History of the Invasion of the Orimea. Demy 8vo. YoL VI. 

winter Tronblee. With a Map, lOa. Vola. VII. and VIII. From the Monow of 
Inkerman to the Death of Lord Bantam. With an Index to the Whole Work. 
With Mapa and Plana. t8a 

Eethen. A New Edition, uniform with the Cabinet Edition 

ofthe'HiatoiyofthelnTaaion of the Orimea.' 8a. 

OHBAPn Bdrioh. With Portrait and Blpgraphlaal Bkatdi of the Anthflr. 
Orown 8to, Sa. Od. net. 



KNEIPF. My Water-Cure. As Tested through more than 

Thirty Teara, and Deeeorlbed for the Healbig of Diaeaaea and the Pfeeaerratlon of 
Health. By SnnAsnAV KmnFP. With a Portrait and other mnatratiana. 
Anthoriaed IngUah Tnnalation from the Thirtieth German B(" ' 
With an Appendix, oontainlng the Lateat DevelopmentB of 
Byatem, and a Prelhae by B. Gerard. Orown 8to, la. Od. 



Edition, by A. de F. 
' Pfloxet Knalpp'a 



LANG. 

A History of Scotland from the Roman Occupation. By 

AvDnnw Lamo. Oomplete in Four VolTimea. Demy 8to, £8, 8e. net. 
V6L L With a PbotograTnre Frontiepiece. 16e. net 
VoL II. With a FhotogiaTare Frontiepieoe. Ifta. net 
Vol. ni. With a Photogra^nre Frontlipieoe. Ua. net. 
Vol. IV. With a Photoflraynre Frontlapiece. 208. net 

Tennyson. ''Modem English Writers." 2nd Ed. Cr. 8vO| 2s. 8d. 
Life, Letters, and Dianes of Sir Stafford Northcote, First 

■arlotlddealelgh. With Three POrtraita and a View of Pynea. IMrd Bdlttoa. 

f Tola, poet 8to, 81a. Od. 

PoFULAB BDmoa. With Portrait and View of Pynea. Post 8?o, Sa. Od. 

The Highlands of Scotland in 1750. From Manuscript 104 

In the King'B Lfbrary, Britlah Mnaeom. WithanlntrodnotlonbyAanuwLora. 
Orown 8T0, Sa. net 
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LANG. 

The Expuudon of the OiriBtiaii Ufa The Duff Lecture 

for 1807. By tht ReT. J. Mamwatj. Lam, D.D., Frineipal of the UnlTenity of 
Aberdeen. Orown 8to, 6e. 

The Ghnroh and its SoouJ Miiigion, Being the Baiid Leetare 

tor IML OxowB Sro, ta. net. 

LAWSON. 

Britiflh Eoonomios. By W. R Lawson. Crown 8yo, 6s. net. 
American Finance. Part First — Domestic. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
John Bull and His Schools. Crown Svo, 6s. net 

LEHMANN. Crumbs of Pity, and other Verses ; to which are 

added Six LiTei of Oreat Men. BfVLO, L>hkavh, author of ' Annl Pogaoee,' 
40. Orown 8to, 6a. netb 

LEIOHTON. The Life History of British Serpents, and their 

Looal DIftribation In the Brltiah lalea. By Qbraxd B. Lhohtoit, M.D. With 
to nioadrationB. Crown 8to, 68. net. 

LEISHMAN. The Westminst^ Directory. Edited, with an Intro- 
duction and Notea, by the Very Bey. T. Tj«wi*aw d.D. Crown 8to 4a. net. 

LINDSAY. 

Beoent Advances in Theistio Philosophy of Religion. By Rev. 

Jamb Lirmat. M.A., D.D., B.Se., V.B.8.B.. F.O.S., Minlater of the Adah of 
Bt Andrew'a, KlUnanook. Demy Sro^ lla. 6d. net 

The Progreidyeness of Modem Christian Thought. Orown 

8to, 0b. 

Essays, Literary and Philosophical Orown 6yo, Ss. 0d. 

The Significance of the Old Testament for Modem Theology. 

Orown Sto^ la. net. 

The Teaching Function of the Modem Pulpit. Orown Svo, 

la. net 

" LINESMAN." Words by an Eyewitness: The Stmggle in 

Natal. By " LxwnicAK." Blerenth Impresalon, with Three Additional Ohapten. 
Orown 8T0t 0a. 

LITURGIES AND ORDERS OF DIVINE SERVICE 

(OHUROH SBRYIOE BOGIETT). 

The Second Prayer Book of King Edward the Sixth (1552). 

With Hlatorical Introdnction and Notes by the Rey. H. J. Wothsrspoon, M.A., 
of St Oswald's Edinburgh ; and The Liturot or Compromibb. Used in the 
Bnglish Oonfregation at Frankfort From an Unpublished MS. Edited by the 
ReT. O. W. Spbott, D.D. 4s. net. 

Book of Common Order. Commonly called Knox's Liturgy. 

Edited by Rev. G. W. Spbott, D.D. 4s. 6d. net. 

Scottish Liturgies of the Reign of James VI. Edited by Rev. 

O. W. BpRon, l5.D. 4s. net 

Liturgy of 1637. Commonly called Laud's Liturgy. Edited 

by the Rey. Professor Cooper, D.D. 7s. 6d. net 

The Westminster Directory. Edited by Very Rev. T. Leish- 

iCAN, D.D. 4s. net. 

Euchologion. A Book of Common Order : Being Forms of 

Prayer, and Administration of the Sacraments, and other Ordmanoea of the 
Ol^nroh. Edited by the Rey. Q. W. Spbott, D.D. 4a. 6d. net 
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LOBBAN. An Anthology of English Yerae from Chaucer to the 

PnMnt Dij. By J. B LoaBAir, M.A. Oiowxk 8to, gitt top, 6«. 

LOOKHABT. 

Doubles and Quits. By Lattbsngb W. M. Lockhabt. Cheap 

Bditioii. Boyu 8vO) paper coven, 6d. 

MineisThina New Edition. Crown Syo, Ss. 0d. 
LOBIMER. The Author's Progress : or, The Literary Book of 

the Boad. By Adam. Lobxxuu Crown Syo, ta. net. 

LTNDEN-BELL. A Primer of Tactics, Fortification, Topo- 

Biphy, end Military Law. By Lieut. -Colonel C. P. Ltsdbi-Bblu with 
Slagrama. Crown 8tO| Si. net. 

MABIE. 

Essays on Nature and Colture. By Hamilton Wbioht Mabcb. 

Wfth Portrait. Foap. 8to, Sa. 6d. 

Books and Culture. Foai>. 8vo, Ss. 6d. 
M'AULAT. The Safety of the Honours. By Allan M'Aulat. 

Crown 8to, 0a. 

MACDONALD. A Manual of the Criminal Law (Scotland) Pro- 
eednre Aet, 1887. By Nobmah Dorav Macdomaia. Berlaed by tha Lobd 
JuanoCuaiK. 8to 10b. 6d 

MACKAT. The Return of the Emigrant. By Lydla. Millbb 

Mackat. Second Impresaion. Crown Svo, 6a. 

MACKENZIE. Studies in Roman Law. With Comparative 

Vlewa of the Lawa of Vianoe, Bngland, and Scotland. By Lono U ACMw m t im . 
one of the Judgsa of the Court of Session in Scotland. Serenth Edition, Bdlted 

Sf John Kirkpatrigk. M.A., LL.D.| AdTOoatCf Proleaaor of HietorT in the 
niTeiaity of Edinburgh. 8to, Sle. 

MACLEOD. The Doctrine and Validity of the Ministry and 

Saeramenta of the National Church of Scotland. By the Very Bar. Doxald 
Maclvoo, D.D. Being the Balxd Lecture for 1908. Grown 8to, 6a. net 

MACPHERSON. 

Books to Read and How to Read Them. By Hegtob Mac- 

pnnaov. Second Inipreesion. Crown 8to, 8e. (ML net 

A Century's Intellectual Development. Crown 8vo, 68. net. 
A Century of Political Development. 68. net. 

MACPHERSON. A Century's Progress in Astronomy. By 

HicTOB MAOPHinaov, Jun. Short demy 8yo, 6a. net 

MAIR 

A Digest of Laws and Decisions, Ecclesiastical and Civil, 

raktinc to the Conatltntion, Pnotloa, and ASUn of the Church of Scotland. 
Wfth Notea and Forma of Procedure. By the Ber. William Maib. D.D., lately 
Minister of the Pariah of Barlaton. New BditloB, Bariaad. In 1 toL crown 8yo, 
18ik6d.nat. 
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MAm. 



Speaking; or, From Voice Prodnotioii to the Platform and 

Palpit Thixd Mitton, ReTiMd. Orow&8TO,Sa. 

M ABSHMAN. History of India. From the Eartieet Period to 

the prtMiit tlma. By Johv Olaxk Mamhmas, 0.8.1. TUxd aad OhMOtt 
Sdltton. Port 8to, with Map, ti. 

MARTIN. 

Poems of Giaeomo LeopardL Translated by Sir Thxodobi 

Maxtut, K.O.B. Crown 8vo, te. net. 

The ^neid of Virgil. Books L-VL Translated by Sir Tno- 

DOUE Maxtiv, K.O.B. Poet 8to, Ti. (ML 

Goethe's Faust Part L Translated into English Verse. 

Seoond Hdltton, erown 8to, 0e. Hlnth Bdltloni foap. 8to, Be. 6d. 

Goethe's Faust. Part II. Translated into English Verse. 

Second Idltlon, BeTieed. Fo«p. 8to, Oe. 

The Works of Horaoe. Translated into English Verse, with 

lilb end Notei. StoIb. NewBditton. Crown 8to, tU. 

Poems and Ballads of Heinrich Heine. Done into English 

Vene. Third Bdition. Bnutll crown 8to, 68. 

The Song of the Bell, and other Translations from Sohiller, 

Goethe, uhlftnd, and Othen. Crown 8to, Ti. 6d. 

Madonna Pia : A Tragedy ; and Three Other Dramas. Orown 

8T0. Te. 6d. 

Catullus. With Life and Notes. Seoond Edition, Revised 

end Corrected. Poet 8to, Te. 6d. 

The < Vita Nuoy a ' of Dante. Translated with an Introduction 

end Notee. Foorth Idltion. Small orown 8tO| 6e. 

Aladdin: A Dramatic Poem. By Adax Obhlknsohlaegbb. 

Foap. 8to, 6e. 

Correggio : A Tragedy. By Obelbitschulboxb. DHth Notes. 

Fcap. 8to, 8e. 

Helena Faucit (Lady Martin). By Sir Thbodobb Mabtik, 

K.O.B.. K.0.y.O. With Five Fhoto^vnre Platee. Second Bdition. Demy 8vo 
10i.M.net. 

Poems and Ballads of Goethe. By Sir Thxodobe Mabtdt 

and Professor Aytouk. Third Bdition. With Introdactlon by Sir Tbcodou 
Martin. Small crown Svo, 6b. net. 

MARTIN. On some of Shakespeare's Female Characters. By 

HsLSNA Fauoit, Lady Martot. iMfooled h$ permteCoii to ffer Most QfmBHom 
Mq^Mly Oe Quetm With a Portrait by Lehmann. Beyenth Bditton, with A new 
Pxelhoe. Demy 8yo, 7e. 6d. 
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MATHESON. 

dan the Old Faith I4ye with the New f or, The Problem of 

■▼(datloii and B«T6lAtton. By tht Rer. GioBas Mathkov, D.D. Thlzd Idl- 
tkm. Ozown 8to, 7i. M. 

The FinlmiBt and the Scientist ; or, Modem Yalne of the Beli- 

gtooi Bantliiiaiift. Third Bdltloa. Ozown 8to,6«. 

Bpiritnal Development of BtPanL Fourth Edition. Or.8yo,6B. 
The Distinctive MesaageB of the Old Religions. Second Edi- 

tlon. Grown Sro^ Bi. 
Sacred Songs. Third Edition. Grown 8vo, Is. 6d. 

MAUGHAM. Richard Hawkwood. By H. N. Maxjohah. A 

Bomanoe. Crown 8yo, Os. 

MAXWELL. 

Dumfries and Gkdloway. By Right Hon. Sir Hsrbxbt 

Maxwsll, Bart. Being one of the Volomee of the Oonntiy HIstarlee of Bootlnnd. 
With four Mape. Second Edition. Demy Sto.Ti. M. net 

Scottish Land-Names: Their Origin and Meaning. Being 

the Bhlnd Leotorei In Arohiraloffy for 1898. Poet 8to, 6e. 

Holyrood, Abbey Church, Palace, and Environs." Crown 8vo. 

Paper oover, 6d. net ; cloth, Ss. 6d. net. 

MAXWELL. Li Malay Forests. By Gsoboe Maxwell. Crown 

8vo, 6fl. net. 

MELDRUM. 

The Conquest of Charlotta By David S. Mbldbum . Third 

Impreaaion. Crown 8to, 6e. 

Holland and the Hollanders. With numerous Illustrations 

and a Map. Beeond Bdltlon. Square 8to, Oa. 

The Story of Margr^el : Being a Fireside History of a Fife. 

■hire Family. Cheap Bdltlon Orown 8to, 8a. 6d. 

Qrey Mantle and Gold Fringe. Orown 8vo, 6s. 
MELLONK 

Studies in Philosophical Criticism and Construction. By 

Btdvit Hxbbkrt Mbllovi, M.A. Lond., D.So. Edln. Post 8to, lOa. 6d. net 

Leaders of Religious Thought in the Nineteenth Century. 

Grown 8T0t 0a. net. 

An Litroductory Text-Book of Logia Second Edition, Re- 

▼laed. Grown 8to, 8a. 

Elements of Psychology. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
MERZ. A History of European Thought in the Nineteenth Oen- 

^ r Jomr Thsodobs Mcnp. VoL L, poat 8to, lOi. 0d. net. 



tory. By J 

VoL n., 1 



METNELL. JohnRuskin. " Modem EnffUsh Writers." By Mrs 

MnTvaxji. Third Impreaaion. Grown 8to, la. 6a. 

MICHIE. The Englishman in China during the Victorian Era. 

Aa Dlnatrated in &e Life of Sir Batherford Alcock, K.C.R, D.O.L. By Alb- 
AHDKB MicHiB. With Illnatntiona, Portraita, and M ape. 8 Tola, demy Syo, 88a. 
net. 

MICKLETHWAIT. The Licensing Act^ 1904, By St J. G. 

MxoKLiTHWAiT, M.A., B.O.L., Barri8ter-at-Law. Crown 8to, 2a. Od. net. 
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MILL. 

The Colonel Sahib. A Novel By Gabsbtt Mill. Second 

ImpreMion. Crown 8yo, 6«. 

Ottavia. Second Lnpression. Crown Syo, 68. 
Mr Montgomery : FooL Crown dvo, 68. 
In the Hands of the Czar. Crown Svo, 6s. 
The Cardinal's Secret. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

MILLAR The Mid-Eiffhteenth Century. '' Periods of European 

UUBnAxat," By J. H. MiLLAB. Gi«wn 8to, M. ntt 

MirOHELL. The Scottish Reformation. Being the Baird 

Leeton for 18M. By the Ute ALUAiron F. Mitghbll, D.D., LL.D. Bditod 
by D. Hat FLunva, LL.D. With a Btographiad Bketdh of the Author, by 
Junee Ohrtotte, D.D. Crown 8to. 6*. 

MITCHELL. Significant Etymology. By Rev. Jamks Mit- 

OHSLL, D.D. Short demy 870. Un fhepnst. 

MODERN ENGLISH WRITERS. In handy crown 8yo 

Tolimeii teetefnlly bound, prloe Ss. 6d. oaoh. 

Matthew Arnold. By Professor Saiktsbxtbt. Second Im- 

proMlon. 

R L Stevenson. By L. Con CoBinroBD. Second Impression. 
John Ruskin. By Mrs Mitnsll. Third Impression. 
Tennyson. By Akd&bw Lakq. Second Edition. 
Huxley. By Edwabd Clodd. 
Thackeray. By Chablbs Whiblkt. 
Browning. By Pro! C. H. Hbbvobd. 

GBOBoaBuoc ByA.T.QnUl«r-Oonoh. | Fbovdm. By John OUyer Hobbetk 

MOOL Life of Mande Wauch, Tailor in Dalkeith. By D. M. 
MoxB. With OammsBAXK^t mnitntioni. Ohetper Idttion. Grown 8to, ttk 64. 

MOMERIE. 

Dr Alfred Momerie. His Life and Work. By Mrs Momkbib. 

Demy 8to, ISi. M. net. 

The Origin of Evil, and other Sermons. By Rev. Alfbbd 

WUiUAM Moimn, M.A., D.80., LL.D. Blghth Bdltion; Bnluged. Grown 
oT0| oe. 

Personality. The Beginning and End of Metai^ysics, and a Ne- 

oe«v^Ai«impltoln^Po|dtiyeFhi]ow Fifth b£, rfe^W. Gr. 8w, 8^ 

Agnosticism. Fourth Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Pread^ ^dHearing ; and other Sermons. Fourth Edition, 

Belief in God. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 

The Future of Religion, and other Essays. Second Edition. 

Grown v?0| u. 6d. 

The English Church and the Romish Schism. Second Edition. 

Grown 8to, Si. 6d. 

Essays on the Bible. Crown 8 vo. [In the press. 
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MONTAGUK Ifilitary Topography. lUnstrated by Practical 

■aunplw of B Pimotittf SaUleet Br iC^Qeniuml W. ■. UmnAOum, O.B., 
PJ3,0,t l«te GftRlfloii Inatrootor IntdUgenoe Deputmant, Antlunr of ' OMnpalgn- 
lik^ in Sonth AMa.' With Vorty-one Dliignmi. Grown 8?o,6«. 

MUNBO. The Daft Days. Third Impression. ByNimMuiou)- 

Crown 8?o, 6b. 

Uniform Edition Novels. 
John Splendid. The Tale of a Poor Gentleman and the Little 

Wan of Lorn. Sixth Imprawion. Grown 8to, 8a. 0d. 

Children of Tempest: A Tale of the Outer Isles. Grown 

8t0| 8s. 6d. 

Shoes of Fortune. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 

The Lost Pibroch, and other Shelling Stories. Fourth 

ImprMMion. Grown Sto, 8«. «d. 

Doom Castle: A Romance. Second Impression. Crown 

8t0| 88. 6d. 

Gilian the Dreamer. Crown 8yo, 3a 6d. 

MUNRO. 

Rambles and Studies in Bosnia-HerEOgovina and Dalmatfa. 

By BoBSET Muirno. ILA., M.D.. LL.D., F.B.&S. Seoond Hdltton, Baviaad 
and Bnlarged. With nnmerona lUnttrattona. Domy 8to, Hb, 6d. net 

Prehistoric Problems. With numerous Illustrations. Demy 

8to, 10a. net 

MUNRO. On Valuation of Property. By William Muhbo, 

]!.▲., Hot MiO«at7'« Aaaeaaor of Ballwa . ^ .--■.- > ' 

■dition. BeYlaed and Bnlarged. 8to, Si. < 



]!.▲., Her Mi^Mty'a AMeaeor of BaUwaya and Ganala for Bootdand. Seoond 



MTRES. A Manual of Classical Geography. By John L. Mybbs. 

Grown 8vo. {Jf^lMi 



NEWCOMBE. Villfl^e, Town, and Jungle Life in India By 

A. C. NcwooMBn. Demy 8vo, 128. 0d. net 

NICHOLSON AND LYDEKKER. 

A Manual of Paleontology, for the Use of Students. With a 

General Introdnetion on the Prlnciplea of IhJmonUAoa. By Pr o fa i i or H. 
ALLwm NiOHOLBOM and BiCHAnn Ltdbocba, B.A. Third Bdltlon, entlrdy 
Bewrltten and greatly Bnlarged. t vola. 8tO| A8, 88. 

NICOL. Recent Archeology and the Bible. Being the Croall 

Leetnres for 1898. By the Ker. Thoil48 Niool, D.D.. Profesaor of DiTlnftj 
and Biblieal Oritlclim in the Uniyersity of Aberlocn; Author of ' Beoent ■>• 
plorations In Bible Lands.' Demy 8to, 98. net 

NISBET. The Forester : A Practical Treatise on British Forestry 

and Arboriculture for Landowners, Land Agenta, and ForoBters. By Jobm 
N18BBT, D.OSo. In 8 Tolumea, royal Svo, with 285 lUustratlona, 42b. net. 

NOBLE 

The Edge of Circumstance. By Edwabd Noblb. Crown Svo, 

68. Cheap Bdition, royal 8yo, paper cover, 6d. 

Waves of Fate. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Fisherman's Gat : A Story of the Thames Estuary. Crown 

8to, 08. 
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NOTES. 

Poemfl by Alfred NoTsa 78. 6d. net. 

The Forest of Wild Thyme : A Tale for Children under Ninety. 

Grown 8vo, 6i. net. 

Drake : An English Epic. Books L-IQ. Crown Svo, 5b. net. 
Forty Singing Seamen. Crown 8vo, 5s. net 



O. The Yellow War. By O. Crown 8vo, 68. Cheap Edition. 

Boyal 8to, 6d. 



OLIPHANT. 

Fiooadilly. With Illnstrationfl by Bichard Doyle. New Edi- 

tU»,8f.6d. aiiMpldltlon,bowdi,li.M. 

Epiflodei in a life of Adyenture: or, Mobb from a Boiling 

BtoiM. GhMpw Sdttkm. Poit Sro, Sf. M. 



OLIPHANT. 

onalB of a li^blistiing Uonae. 

Bona; Their Manilne and Frienda. By 
nilidlditlon. l>einj8iro. Vole. Land 



AnntJa of a Pabluhing Houbo. William Blackwood and Ub 

Kti OuPHAST. With Four Fortratta. 

A Widow^B Tale, and other Stories. With an Introductory 

Note by J. H . Bauus. Beoond Bditlon. Orown 8to, la. 

Katie Stewart, and other Stories. New Edition. Crown Syo, 

eloth,Sa.6d. 

Katie Stewart IlliiBtrated boards, Is. 6d. 

Valentine and his Brother. New Edition. Grown 8to, 3b. 6d. 

Sons and Daughters. Grown 8yo, Sb. 6d. 



OMOND. The Romantic Triumph. *" Periods of European 

Literature." By T. B. Omond. Grown 8to, Ss. net. 



07TEILL. Songs of the Glens of Antrim. By Moiba OT^xill. 

Twelfth Impreaaion. Orown 8to, 8a. 0d. 
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PAGK 

Intermediate Text-Book of Geology. By Professor Lafwobth. 

Founded on Or Page's * Introdnctory Text- Book of Geology.' Crown 8to, 6i. 

Advanced Text-Book of Geology. New Edition. Bevised and 

enlarged by Profeseor Lafwobth. Grown 8yo. {1% tA« yrtH. 

Introductory Text -Book of Physical Geography. Crown 

870,2&Od. 

Advanced Text-Book of Physical Geography. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
Physical Geography Examinator. Crown 8vo, sewed, 9d. 

PARKER. Miss Lomax: Millionaire. By Bbbsde Pabxsb. 

Grown 8yo, ta. 

PATEKSON. Peggotts ; or, The Indian Contingent By Mab- 

OAKn PATBBaov. Grown 8to, 68. 

PAUL. History of the Boyal Comnany of Archers, the Queen's 

Body-Gwrd Inr SeotlMid. By GUr Jamb Baxjovb Paul, Advooato of the SooMdab 
Bv. Grown 4to, wfth Partenlte and other Dhutntloni. AS, Si. 

PEAESE. The Hearseys : Five Generations of an Anglo-Indian 

Funlly. By Colonel Hugh Pbabsx, D.8.0. Demy 8vo, 16e. net. 

PERIODS OF EUEOPEAN LITERATURE. Edited by Pro- 

flBMor SAonouBT. Jor LM of FdiMMt, m pay* >• 

PHILOSOPHIOAL CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READERS. 

■dtted bj WnxiAM Kvioht, LL.D., Proltaeeor of Moral FhUoaophy, UnlTanity 
of 8t Anuewi. Gheap Be-lnoe In Shilling Volnmee net 

[For LUt (^fVo hm i t , m$ pay* ^ 

POLLOK. The Conrse of Time : A Poem. By Robbbt Pouloki 

▲.M. NewBdition. With Portrait. Voap. 8to, gOt top, Si. M. 

POLLOK. Studies in Practical Theology. By Allan Pollok, 

D.D., LL.D. Grown Svo, 5a. net. 

PRINGLE-PATTISON. 

Scottish Philosophy. A Comparison of the Scottish and 

German Ancwera to Home. Balfoor Phlloaophical Lectnrea, UniTeraity of 
Bdinbnrgh. By A. Sbth PuvoLn-PATTiaoM, LL.D., D.C.L, Fellow of the 
British Academy, Profeaeor of Loglo and Metaphyaioa in Bdinbnrgh UniTeraity. 
Fourth Bdltlon. Grown 8to, to. 

Hegelianism and Personality. Balf onr Philosophical Lectures. 

Moond Serlaa. Second Bdltion. Grown 8to, 68. 

Man's Place in the Cosmos, and other Essays. Second Edition, 

Bnlarged. Poat 8to, 6a. net 

Two Lectures on Theism. Delivered on the occasion of the 

Seaqnioenteanial Gelebratlon of Prinoeton UniTeraity. Grown 8to, Sa 6d. 

The Philosophical Radicals and Other Essays, including 

Ohaptera reprinted on the Philoiophy of BeUgion in Kant and HegeL Grown 
8to, 6a. net. 
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PUBLIC GENERAL STATUTES APFEOTINQ SOOTLAND 

tan 1707 to 1847, vithOhnmoUMlaaTliUe and Iiidn. t Tola, taigt Sro, M, ti. 
▲laoPnblidiadAimiiaUy wifih Oflnenl Indoc. 



QUESTION OF COLOUR, A. A Study of South Africa. 

Grown 8tO| ta. nek 



RANJrrSINHJL The Jnbttee Book of Cricket By Funob 

P OTuiAm Bdrkui. mtli 107 fuU-pags Dliumiiain. BMh MtUon. Lime 
QFown SrOf te* 

Sannrr BDinov. With a aeloetton of tiie DlnstnttoBa. 

ROBERTSON. 

The Poetry and the Religion of the PsalmB. The Croall 

LMtOTM, 18M-04. By Jaiob RosntnoH, D.D., PKofeiaor of Orlontal Langnagas 
In tlia UnlTanitu of Glaagow. Demy 8to, lla. 

ROBERTSON. 

A History of Qerman Literature. By John G. Robertson, 

Fh.D. , Profssaor of Gennan, UniTeralty of London. Demy 8to, 10b. Od. net. 

Schiller after a Century. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

RONALDSHAY. 

On the Outskirts of Empire in Asia. By the Eabl ov 

BoHAUWHAT, M.P. With nomerooa Illiiatcatiooa and Maps. Boyia 8to, 
Sla. net 

Sport and Politics under an Eastern Sky. With numerous 

ninatrationa and Mapa. Boyal 8to, Sla. net. 

RUTLAND. 

Notes of an Irish Tour in 1846. By the Duki of Rutland, 

G.O.B. (LoBD Jomr ILunraBa). New Bditlon. Grown Sro, Sa. Od. 

Correroondence between the Right Honble. William Pitt 

and Gharlea Doke of Bntland, Lotd-Iieuunant of Ireland, 1781-1787. With 
Introductory Note by Jomr Dmcs of Butlami*. 8to, 78. Od. 

TheCollectedWritingsofJanetta, Duchess of Rutland. With 

Portrait and mostratlona. S yola. post 8to, ISi. net 

Impressions of Bad-Homburg. Comprising a Short Account 

of the Women's Aasooiatlons of Germany nnder the Bed Oroas. By the Dvghbm 
of Bvtlahd (Ladt Jobv MAmnaa). Grown 8fo, la. Od. 

Some Personal Recollections of the Later Tears of the Earl 

ofBeaoonsneld, K.G. Sixth Bditlon. Od. 

Employment of Women in the Public Service. 6di 

Some of the Advantages of EasUy Accessible Reading and 

Beereatlon Booma and Ftee Llbrarlea. With Bamarka on Startins •>>» Mftia* 
taining tham. Beoond Bditlon. Grown 8to, la. 
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RUTLAND. 

A Sequel to Bioh Men's DvellingB, and other OooMdonal 

Pftpen. Orawn Sro, Si. Od. 

Enoonraging EzperienoeB of Beading and Beoreation Boomi, 

AlMM Of ChSda, Notttngbiai Sooial Ouidd, IzMiDg Inftttattou, *e., fte. 
Otown 8tO| li. 

SAINTSBITBT. 

A History of Critidam and Literary Taste in Eorope. From 

the Btrlieit Texts to the Present Day. By Qvobob BAnrrsBUST, jLA. (Qxon.) 
Hon. LL.D. (Aberd.X Professor of Bhetoile and SngUsh Uteratme in the unirer 
Ofsy of Bdinborgh. In 8 vols, demy Sro. VoL L— dusiosl and MedisTml Ozlti- 
' m. 10a. net 
Vol. IL— From the Renaissance to the Deellne of Blghteenth Oentnzy Ortho- 



doxy. SOs. net. 
►L IIL— N 



YoL IIL— Nineteenth Centory. tOs. net 

Matthew Arnold. "Modem English Writers." Seoond Edi- 
tion. Grown 8to, Ss. 6d 

The Flonrishing of Bomanoe and the Bise of Allegory (18th 

and 18th Oentorles). ■'Periods of Bnzopean Literature." Crown Sro, 6s. net 

TheEarlier Benaissanoe. " Periods of European Literature." 

Crown 8tO| 6e. net 

The Later Nineteenth Century. '' Periods of European 

Literatare.** Grown 8to, 6b. net 

"SCOLOPAX." A Book of the Snipe. By Soolofax. 

ninstiated. Grown 8to, 6s. net 

SCOTT. Tom Cringle's Log. By Michaxl Soott. New Edition. 

with 19 Foil-page uliistrattons. (nown 8to, 8s. 6d. 

SCTTDAMOBE Belgium and the Belgians. By Ctsil Scuda- 

M oUi With ninstramons. Square orown Sro, 6s. 

SELLAR Becollections and Lnpressions. By R M. Sellab. 

With Bight Portraits. Foorth Impression. Demy Svo, 10s. 6d. net 

SELLAB. Muggins of the Modem Side. By Edmund Sellab. 

Crown Svo, 68. 

SETH. A Study of Ethical Principles. Bt Jaxis Ssth, M.A., 

Professor of Moral PhQosophy In the University of Bdlnlmrah. Blghth Hditlon. 
Berised. Post 8to, 7s. 6d. 

SHABPLET. Aristophanes— Pax. Edited, with Introduction 

and Notes, by H. Sharplit. Demy 8to, 128. 6d. net 

SHAW. Securities over Moveables. Four Lectures delivered at 

the Bequest of the Society of Acconntants In Bdinborgh, the Instltnte of Ao- 
eoontants and Actoaiies In Glasgow, and the Institute of Bsnkers in Scotlaad, 
inl90S-8. Demy 8to, 8s. 6d.net 

SIMPSON. Side-lights on Siberia. Some account of the Qreat 

Siberian Iron Boad: The Prisons and BzUe System. By Professor J. T. 
Sofpsov, D.Se. With nnmerons muatrations and a Map. Demy 8to, 16b. 

SINCLAIR The Thistie and Fleur de Lys : A Vocabulary of 
F t s n oo Boot tish Words. By laaBB. G. Sutolaib. Grewn 8to, 88. net 
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SKELTON. The Handbook of Public Health. A Now Edition, 

Rayiied by Jamb Pattbit Macdovoall, AdTOCftte, Seeretery to the Load 
Oovemment Board for Bcotbtnd, Joint-Anthor of ' The Pftrieh Goandl Oalde fbx 
Scotland/ and Abijah Murray, Chief Olerk of the Local OoTemment Board for 
Scotland In Two Parte. Grown 870. Part I.— The PnbUo Health (Bootland) 
Act, 1897, with Kotee. 8i.6d.net. 

SEBINR Fontenoy, and Great Britain's share in the War of the 

Anatriao Sacceaelon. By F. H. Skbinb. With Map, Plana, and ninstntlona 
Demy 8to, 21b. net 

SMITH. 

The Transition Period. ''Periods of European Literature." 

By G. Obwobt Smfth. Orown Sro, 6b. net 

Specimens of Middle Scots. Post Syo, 7s. 6d. net. 
SMITH. Retrievers, and how to Break them. By lientenant- 

Oolcnel Sir Hsntr Smrh, K.O.B. With an Introdootton by Mr S. S. SmBunr, 
Preiident of the Kennel Oliib. Dedicated by ipedal penniHUm to H.B.H. tha 
Ooke of Oomwall and York. Grown 8to, Sb. 

SNELL. The Fourteenth Oentury. << Periods of European 

Utentore." By F. J. Shbll. Grown Sro, te. net 

••SON OF THE MARSHES, A." 

From Spring to Fall: or, When Life Stirs. By •'A SoH of 

VHB MABSHBi." GheBD Uniiionn Bdltioii. Oiown Sro, Si. M. 

Within an Hour of London Town : Among Wild Birds and 

their HanntB. Bdited by J. A. Owbv. Cheap UnUbm BditiOB. 0r.8T0,88.M. 

With the Woodlandera and by the Tide. Cheap Uniform 

IditioB. OrowB 8to, 88. M. 

On Surrey Hills. Cheap Uniform Edition. Crown Syo, 3s. 6d. 
Annals of a Fishing Village. Cheap Un^orm Edition. Crown 

8?0,8l.8d. 

SORLET. 

The Ethics of Naturalism. By W. R Soblkt, littD., L.L.D. 

Fellow of the British Academy, Fellow of Trinity OoUege. Oambridce, Pr o f biio r 
of Moral Philoeoithy, UniTereity of Cambridge. Seccmd Edition. Grown 8to 
6a. 

Recent Tendencies in Ethics. Crown Syo, 2s. 6d. net 

SPROTT 

The Worship and Offices of the Church of Scotland. By 

Gbobob W. BPROrr, D.D. Grown 8to, 6b. 

The Book of Common Order of the Church of Scotland, com- 
monly known as John Knox's Litoigy. With Historical Introdootion and lUw- 
tratiTe Notes. Grown Syo, 4s. 6d. nw. 

Scottish liturgies of the Reign of James VL Edited, with 

an Introdaction and Notea. Grown 8to, 4s. net. 

Euchologion: A Book of Common Order. Crown Syo, 

4s. 6d. net 

8TEEVENS. 

Things Seen : Impressions of Men, Cities, and Books. By the 

late O. W. Stbbybmb. Bdited by Q. S. Stbxbt. With a Memoir by W. B. 
Hbvlbt, and a PhotogFaTue reprodnotion of GoUler'B Porlndt Meauntal Bdt 
tion. Grown 8to^ 6b. 
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STEEVENS. 

From Capetown to Ladyimith, and Egypt in 1898. Memorial 

BdltioB. (kown Sto, ii. 

In India. With Map. Memorial Edition. Crown 8to, 68. 
With Kitchener to Khartum. With 8 Maps and Plana. 

M«morUl Bditton. Orewn 8to, 6«. 

The Land of the Dollar. Memorial Edition. Crown 8vo, Os. 
Olimpsei of Three Nations. Memorial Edition. Cr. 8yo, 68. 
Monologues of the Dead. Memorial Edition. Crown 8to, 3s. 6d. 
With the Conquering Turk. With 4 Maps. Ch. Ed Cr. Sre, 68. 

STEPHENa 

The Book of the Farm ; detailing the Labours of the Farmer, 

fUm-Mtwud, PlwgliwM, SkaplMrd, HmUmti fUm-Lftbonm, fldd-Worktr, 
and OftMt-naiL Dhifltasted with nuMrons Fortoillii of Aalinalfl aad BngimTlBflp 
of ImptouMta, and Flau of Ikrm Baildlngi. fborfth IdMon. BarlMd. uid 
in ffTMt part tU-wrlMcm, bj Jammm Macdoitald, F.R.8.B., BMratary Highland 
and A|^l0«ltaral Bodetiy of Scotland. Oomplete in Six Dlvlalonai Voinmaa, 
boond in aloth, eaeh lOa. 6d., or handsomely bonnd, in 8 ▼olwnai with laathar 
baok and gilt top, AS, 8a. 

STEPHENS. The Eddy. By Riocardo Stephens. Crown 

8?o, 68. 

STEWART. Hand Lnmemor. Reminiscences of Legal and 

Social Life in Edinburgh and London, 1860-1900. By Ohablb Biwwaxs. With 
10 PhotOfraTure Plates. Boyal 8vo, 7s. Od 

STEWART AND CUFF. Practical Nursing. By Isla. Stbwaet, 

Matron of St Bartholomew's Hospital, London ; and HmBcnT B. Ouvf, M.D., 
F.B.O.S., Medical Bapezintendent North-Bsstcm FCyer Hospital, Tottenham, 
London. With Diagnms. In % Tols. orown 8to. VoL I. Second Iditlon. 
8s.6d.net. VoL XL, 8s. 6d. net 
Also in 1 Volnme, 5s. net. 

STIRLINQ. 

Our Regiments in South Africa, 1809-1902. Their Record, 

hased on the Despatches. By Jon BnnLnrak In 1 voL demy 8to, ISs. Od. 
net. 

The Colonials in South Africa, 1899-1902. Their Record, based 

on the Despatches Demy 8to, lOs. net. 

STODDART. John Stuart Blackie : A Biography. By AinrA 

M. Stoddaxt. Popuxjlb Bditiov, with Portrait. Orown Sro, 8s. Od. 

STOBMONTH. 

Dictionary of the English Language, Pronouncing, Etjmo- 

logieiO, and ■zpUnatoty. By the Her. Jamb SroRKonTB. Berised by the 
Rot. p. H. Pkilp. Library Bditlon. New and Cheaper Edition, with Bapple- 
ment. Imperial 8to, handsomely boond in half moroooo, 18s. net. . 

Etjmological and Pronounoiiig Dictionary of the English 

Irangaage. Indnding a reiy Ooptoos Selsetion of Bdentlfle Tarms. For nse in 
Schools and OolleMs. and as a Book of General Beference. The Pronnnolatlon 
carefhUy rerised by the Bct. P. H. Phblt, M.A. Cantab. Sixteenth Bditlon, 
BcTised. Orown 8to, pp. lOOa 6s. net. 

Handy Dictionary. New Edition^ thoroughly Beyised. By 
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BTOBT. WilliAmWetmore Story and his Friends. From Letters, 
DIarlas, uid Beoollaettoiuk 9r HxntT Jaiob. With t Portnits. In S toIb. pon 
8to, S4i. net 

SYNGE. The Story of the World. By M. B. Stook. With 

Ooloored Frontispieces and nnmeroos Illnstnnons by B. II. Bynqb, A.B.B., 
•nd Maps. S vols, Ss. Od. each net. 



THEOBALD. A Text-Book of Agricultural Zoology. By Fksd. 

y. Thsobald. With nnmerons ninstrationa. Crown 8vo, 8s. Od. 

THOMSON. Handy Book of the Flower-Garden. By David 

Tbombov. down Sro, 6s. 
THOMSON. A Practical Treatise on the Cnltivation of the 

Ompe Vine. By William Thombov, Tweed VineyKrds. Tenth Bdltlon. Svo, ta. 

THOMSON. History of the Fife Light Horse. By Colonel 

Ahstauthwi Thombov. With nnmeroos Portraits. Small 4to, 21s. net 

THORBURN. The Punjab in Peace and War. By S. S. Thoe- 

BURV. DeoDor 8to« ISs. M. net 

THURSTON. 

The Circle. By Kathkbike Cbcil Thubston. Fifth Lnpres- 

sion. Grown 8to, 6s. 

John Chilcote, M.P. Fourteenth Impression, crown 8vo, 6s. 

Cheap Edition, paper oover, 6d. 

The Mystics. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
TIKLE. Elements of the Science of Religion. Part I.— Morpho- 

logfoiL Part IL— OntologicaL Being the Gilford Leetnres deUverad beftm the 
UnlTeraity of Bdinbnnh in 1806.98. By 0. P. Tiblb, TheoL D., LlttD. (Bonon.), 
Hon. M.B.A.S., 4o., Professor of the Science of Bieligion, in the UnirwBity of 
Leiden. In t toIb. post 8to, 7s. 6d. net each. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE HIGHLAND AND AGRIOUL- 

TUBAL 80GIBTT OV SOOTLAND. Published annually, price 5s. 

TRAYERS. 

The Way of Escape. A Novel By Geahak Teatebs (Mar- 
garet Todd, M .D.) Second Impression. Orown 8to, 6s. 

Mona Maclean, Medical Student. A Novel. Cheap Edition, 

royal 8vo, paper cover, 6d. 

Windyhaugh. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Fellow Travellers. Fourth Edition. Orown 8vo, 6b. 
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TROTTER 

A Leader of light Horaa Life of Hodflon of Hodflon'a 

HofM. By Oftpteln u J. TBoma, Author of 'Life of John NieholMm, 8ol4iar 
ud StsteiDUUi.' With A Portnit and S Maps. Demy Bro, lie. 

TRUSCOTT. The Marriage of Aminta. By L. Paebt Teusoott. 

Oniwn 8to, 08. 

TULLOOH. 

Modem Theoriefl in Philosophy and Religion. By Jomr 

TuLLMH, D.D., FrindiMd of St MMn** Oo"«8« ^ »« Unlvenitr of 8t 
Andmra, ud om of her Mi^efty'e OhaplAiiiB in OxdiBary 1b OBotUuid. 
Bto. 16«. ^ 

TWEEDIE. The Arabian Horse: His Connti* and People. 

By mjor-G«iwnl W. Twxsdib, O.B.L, Btngal Staff Ooin; for many yaan 
H.B.M.'8 Oonral-0«D«ral, Baghdad, and PoUtiQal BesidaiitJbr tha ek>T«mmant 
of India in TarUah Arabia. In one voL royal 4to, with Bfven Coloured Flatee 
and other niuatratloBa, and a Map of the Oountry. Ptloe MZ, U. net. 

VAUGHAK. The Romantic Revolt By Prof essor C E. Vauohan. 

Crown 8to, ta. net. 

VOYAGE OF THE "SCOTIA," THE. Being the Record of 

a Voyage of Exploration in Antartic Seaa. By Thbeb op ths Btaft. Demy 
8vo, 2lB. net. 

WADDELL. 

Christianity as an Ideal. By Rev. P. Hatklt Waddbll, B.D. 

Grown Sro, 8a. Od. 

Essays on Faith. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

WARREN'S (SAMUEL) WORKS:— 

Diary of a Late Physician. CAoth, is. 6d. ; boards, is. . 

Ten Thousand A-Tear. doth, 3s. 6d. ; b<mrds, is. 0d. 

Now and Then. The Lily and the Bee. Intellectual and 

Moral Developinent of the Preeent Age. 4b. 0d. 

Essays : Critical, Imaginative, and JBridlcaL Ss. 
WATSON. The Skipper. By Qilbbet Watson. Crown 8vo, 
WATT. By Still Waters. By Maolkan Watt. Is. 6d. net 

Leather, 2e. net. 

WENLEY. Aspects of Pessimism. By R M. Wenlky, M.A, 

D.8c, D.Fhil., Profeeaor of Phlloaophy in the UniTerai^ of Midhigan, U.8.A. 
Crown 8vo, 6e. 

WHIBLEY. 

Thackeray. '* Modem English Writers." By Chaillss 

Whiblst. Grown 8to, Se. Od. 

William Pitt. With Portraits and Caricatures. Crown 8vo, 
^. vet 
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WHITR 

The Toong Gennde. By Edmukb Wmn. In 1 v«L flrown 

Bray of Bnckholt. Crown 8yo, 68. 

WILLIAMSON. Ideals of Minurtry. By A. Wallacob William- 
bos, d.d., st oa«hb«rt'i, Bdinbnrgh. Ghnra !▼•, 81. ad. 

WILSON. The Prophets and Prophecy to the Cloie of the Bu^th 

OttBtory B.a By the Bar. ALsxAinwR Wilmh, 11. A., MlnlHar of Tthn Wdk, 
AberdMBdUn. With Introdvetory PnflMe by the B«t. Allajt Mmm, D.D., 
ProfMoor of BibUeid Orittolni 1b the UBlT«ni«y of St AadNWi. Foap. Sro, li.. 
Bat 

WILSON. 

W orks o f Professor YHlson. Edited by Us Bon-in-Law, 

PrafeHor yiBfw. IS Tola, otowb 9to, ASf 8l 

Christopher in his Sporting-Jaoket 1 vols., 8s. 

Isle of Palms, City of the Plague, and other Poems. 4s. 

Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life, and other Tales. 4s. 

Essays, Critical and Imaginative. 4 vols., 16s. 

The Noctes AmbrosianM. 4 vols., 168. 

Homer and his Translators, and the Ghreek Drama. Crown 

8to, 4a. 

WORSLEY. 

Homer's Odyssey. Translated into English Verse in the 

SpaoaariAB Staaaa. By Philif BrAraoPB Wobblbt, M.A. Now BBd Ohaiu^ 
IdlttoB. Poat 8iro, 7a. ad. Bat 

Homer's Iliad. Translated by P. S. Worsley and ProL Con- 

iBctoB. t Tola. emwB 8to, na. 

WOTHERSPOON. 

Eyrie Eleison ("Lord, have Mercy"). A Manual of Private 

Prayara. With Notaa aad AdditloBal MvAar. 9r H. J. WoTBBBarooH. M.A., 
of St Oawald'a, Bdlaboif h. Oloth, rad adgaa, la. aat ; limp laathar, la. 6d. Bat. 

Before and After. Being Part L of * Eyrie Eleison.' Cloth, 

limp, 6d. Bet. 

The Second Prayer Book of King Edward the Sixth (1552) along 

with tha Litoigy of Oompromiaa, edited by Bay. G. W. Spbor, D.D. CrowB 
8to, 4a. Bat. 

TATE Ehurasan and Sistan. By lieut-CoL G K Tatb, CaL. 

0.1I.O., F.R.Q.&» iBdiaB Staff Oorpa, Agaat to tha Oovamor-GaBeral aad Ohiai 
OoBimiaaloBar fbr BaloohlataB, lata Agent to the QoTanior^OaBeral of ladJa, and 
Her BritaBBio Mi^Mty'B OoBanl-GaBatal for KhvraaaB and EttataB. With Xap 
aad U nioatntioBa, aad Portraita. Demy 8to, Sla. 

ZACE. 

On Trial By Zaok. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 68. 

Life is life, and other Tales and Episodes. Second Edition. 

OrowB 8to, 6f . 
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